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jL he Talook of Padsliapoor situated chiefly near the River Markunda 
before it Tails into the Gutpurba at Gokak, is bounded on the North by th« 
districts of Goorgurhee and Wutinuree belonging^ to the Kolapoor lUja, 
on the North East and partly on the East by Gokak in possession of the 
Putwutdun family, on the remainder of the Eastern side, on the South 
East and a little on the South by the Desnoor Talook belonging to tha 
Kittoor Raja and on the remainder of the Sonthern side by the Purgunua 
of Shahpuor also belonging to the Putirurdun, on the Western side a 
range of thickly wooded hills separates it from the Shahpoor Purgunna 
and from the district of Duddee in the Kolapoor country ; it is thus, as a 
British possession, entirely insulated. It is only on the Western side that 
the boundary can be considered natural ; on all the others the lands of the 
respective border villages are either adjacent, or merely separated by in- 
considerable stooy eminences. The greatest length is about IS miles from 
the Northern extremity of the lands of Aloor to the village of Toomur- 
goodee on the Shahpoor boundary, the line running nearly N. N. E* and 
S. S. W. Another line of about the same length may be drairn from Cht« 
kuldiuee W* S. W. to Mawanoor E. N. E. but as there are many indenta- 
tions on the area, the number of square miles probably does not exceed 
100. The Talook is considered as forming part of the great ancient reigio:i 
of Kanara, and Kanarese, or Kenree as it is pronounced by the natives, if 
the prevailing language ; the Mahratta is also generally understood and 
is the official speech. 

The variety of the surface is not great, and the variation only of one des- 
cripiion* Long ridges of Sand-stone hills with sloping sides and nearly 
}e\el tops, none of them apparently exceeding SOO feet in height, and none 
so steep as not to be accessible as grazing ground for cattle, border a cen- 
' tral plain and in many parts intersect it, but their bases quickly fall into 
the general level and the common roads of the country pats close under them. 
These bills are covered with brush wood and grass, but not a tree deserv* 
ing the name of timber is to be seen upon them ; they are however high 
enough to give birth to numerous, small, perennial streams, on the banka 
of which all the villages are built» and to which only the inhabitants trust 
for their supply of water, it being rare to see a tank, or even a well, and I 
understand that a failure of this important element is unknown. These 
brooks all run into the Markunda, except a very few at the N. W. which 
fall into the Gtitpurba. The courses of the rivulets and rivers indicate the 
general slope of the country to be about N. E. by N. 



CLIMATE. 

The climate of the greater part of this Talook seems to deserve the ap- 
pelUtion of mild, neither (he cold, tlie beat, nor the wet (with one excepti- 
on 
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on tb be noticed, being 80 severe us (o aOect (lio iii!ia1>ltar.!s whh any sort- 
ous evil, or even inconvenience. April and May nre cor(uii>1\ Iiot months, 
but even in iheni a breeze IVpin iha Westward qiiil^ates Uie bt*at during a 
considerable part of the day. The people compare wiih rapture ilieir 
condition durincr the four rainy months 'with that of their neighbours to 
the W. and S. W. and indeed, the diflereuce is mure than it is easy toas- 
sFgn any sutisfactory physical cause .for. Not 13 mileR to the Westward or 
15 to theS. W. the rainy season .occupies nearly half the year, and during^ 
four months of it the people are shut up in their houses except when oblig;ed 
to go abroad to perform the indjspensable labours of agriculture. At Pad- 
bliapoor and the greater part of its dependent villages, the monsoon poufs 
down frequent heavy showers, and now and then two or three days conti- 
nued rain, but is never so furious as to render any change in their usual 
mode of life necessary and they consider it as nothing beyond what is clear* 
]y requisite to bring forward their crops, and to ensure a plentiful harvest. 
The exception ]lbaVea)luded to in the comparative dryness is on the West* 
ern border iiumediately under the thickly wooded hilU abovenientioned^ 
ivjiereUie villages of ChikulAjuee, Shahbunder, and Islampoor aresituated* 
TThough the hills appear scarcely higlier than those dispersed over other 
parts of the Purgunna, yet they are not, like thpse last, insulated, but. form 
part of a deep lijlly mass, some parts of which are probably considerably 
mqre elevated, and, more {powerfully attract the clouds ; be this as itniay, 
at Cbikuldinee though, only 9 miles W* S. W. of Padshapoor, very nearly 
on the aame level, and with scarcely an intervening hill, it is suppo^^d that 
theani\ual quantity of rain is nearly three .times what it is, at the latter 
j>)ace. There is a corresponding differe.i|ce io the sajubr^ty of the cUiiiates^ 
eVery oiher part, of the Padshappor T^look being proverbially healthy,, 
whilst the whole population of these villages appears to. be iu a s.tate of dis- 
ease. They state that it is only during the four months immediately pre- 
cedifig.^he iraAiis,iJiat.,tJiey enjoy, Joler^ble health,. that during the whole of 
the. wei seitson and of the cold tjiey^ are afflicted with iutermittent fevers 
and cp.nBe^uent vi^c^rjal^bslructions., Their miserable appearance^ enlarg- 
ed s^Ie^isand tumid abdome9a bearstropg evidence that their co.mplaiutt 
are not unfoi|ki;)ded, and Ikarned on enquiry^tbat very fi^w atlajn the age 
""of fifty. They attribute their constant subjection to disease to the quali- 
ty of the water they drink^ vrbich during their eight ujihealthy mouths 
comes down to them, th^y say, in strea.ms from the hills, saturated with ve« 
.g^table and other noxious, matter, but in. the warm weather, ,i!irb|,en.,lho 
. ^(restm^ s^re much diminished, tlie water rises up through the 8^o4 i}l* 
tered and pprified, and then .they recpver. They describe tji^ vrAiter Jn .i(*f 
first . sta te fis.ujauqeous and hitter;. iaJt'« second, in wjl^ich it was. when,. I 
/visited them, it.is d^arand tasie^ss. , I ^m^^wAre that it is.usjual aoLpnly 
..viUi.the y lilgar^^^, with the heltieripformed, to P^criJbe to theagewy ofthe 
Vater which they habjIu^Uyrtrink a much^wrep^jwerful ^fictcl; pQ;Mic^ hpalth 
than probably belongs toll, but in the present case I have no doubt that at 
least it is one active cause of these people's sufferings. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the Talook the water is reipaii^ably pure. The average of life 
in the healthy parts is not, as far as I could learn, much short of what it in 
in Britain. ^Id men, and particularly old women, t)f seventy w^re not 
uncommon^ and those erf sixty rather numerous* SOllr. 
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SOIL. 

The Natives descriiuinate tlieir lands; and apparently very correctly, aa 
of three primary characters and correspondins^ values. The first is tliat at 
the base of the hills already mentioned, where the sand arising from their 
decomposition is mixed with fragment of stones. This is, as may be ima- 
gined, an unproductive soil, but partsof it, if lightly taxed, are frequently 
brought into cultivation, and with a fuller population most of it would be 
worked. The next description borders on that just described; it is a red 
soil whose basis is the sand formed by the older disintagration of the hills, 
but which by the continued action of the air and the course of long culti'- 
vation and manuring, has acquired a very superior degree of censistence 
to that of mere sand, and is esteemed to be of twice the value of the former. 
Several villages.on the Western margin about Chikuldinee have their 
lands entirely of'this class* The last and best kind, rated at twice the va« 
lue of the second, is a strong black mould, apparently of vegetable origin ; 
as it is found generally at no great distance from the brooks, it may be con-- 
{ectured that it owes its existence to bogs which probably occupied it's situ- 
ation for some very long period before agriculture began to be a systematic 
art. The conversion of such bogs into fertile lands is not difficult, and the 
continued cultivation of them would be quite sufficient to bring them to their 
present condition. It is certain that nothing resembling, this soil is to be 
found amongst the materials composing the neighbouring hills; in fact it 
lies upon the debris which have fallen from them and compose their basis, 
BS ou the boitooi of a basin. 



TILLAGE A^D AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

If there be no great skill exhibited in the management of these land^, 
there is at least no reserve of labour, except what arises from the low stale 
of population ; hands are plainly wanting, but there is no apparent want of 
industry. The labour bestowed on the black soil is indeed, from the 
imperfectiott of the implement, and partly I apprehend from mis* 
taken notions with regard to the necessity of deep ploughing, excessive. 
It IS the custom of the district to plough the best land to the depth of at 
least fifteen inches and this is repeated before the hot weather sets in, four 
or five times in different directions ; several harrowings to break the clods, 
und lastly smoothing the surface by passing a simple transverse beam over 
it, are all employed to bringit toa proper state ofcomrainution for receiving 
the seed. To effect tliis deep ploughing, a heavy, and consequently a 
clumsy plough, and a team of four or sometimes five pairs of the strongest 
cattle (generally BiiSnluh) that can be mustered, are used. Nothing can he 
much ruder, or display less niechanicul skill than this plough, the modo 
of harnessins^ the cattle to it, and of keeping the machine in motion. The 
plough itself consists of a heavy, three cornered Mock for a share, which 
has a constsint lendency to drive deeper into the earth, aad to make the hinder 
part of the iiK-^tniiiieiii lo which the handle is affixed tilt up ; the piece wliicli 
forms (he breast ufthe plough, leading from the broad part of the share to tlie 
bar orraiher beam lo which the hinder pair ofcatile lis harnessed; is placed at 

such 
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fsnrli nn aciile anol(» as to be conf;la<Wl)y.>dioke(l w llli Hie #iirlli moved hy tlia 
filuirc The bar is at least twelve feet loiifr,;itH| itg extremities sire Uid 
%Mi( ^1^ iii>tka fff 4l»e^ renK »ii(F fttrtiiigeflt puii* e>f the teiitii, \?h«» Ih* llii^ 
IVnjrMJ of Ibver liare a pent powerr fiteii tlieni to move Hie ptou^t 
ik evevx clkeclioji bujt. the ri^jHt ojie ; ihey »re |)arallef to, otui at some 
(U^tance wide pf the (^Ttxv^i,, ^xertin^: t|i«ir strength nut in dra^w- 
}A% J?ut.iri p,ijt8l)iiig^ a^uj lUe jea^t .itupc|^nnlitjf either ^ftJie exertion or c^f 
ti»^ l^siftaMC? XjfJl^is CUe );kii|fj|^ .tt¥X of j.ts. .<:9urf^e, uim) alA the effor^« 

|[^ j^lift V«f'i^^'\4 ^^UusMn^u 4^ iiMa;i^iueixt to ui9intiu> any« ihi^ir uy 

?! ?»'»fiifr >|»¥^-* TUfi XjWiMUMU* W>f«l9/!tb*. <e«|u4^:Kw ^^ aiu| ure yofce^ oji 

.^l^<^^ ^fjij^ ,Hf.il l;i^' l.9*»,P, Nr.P.^^%efJ ^ifb Wn§.U cor<}^ pf tl|^Qi,v^t t»«;iJte 

w^Mil^ M^ iA^«M% wllj^ tlm ifHia \Hiyp^Aj U> sS^^l^hitkh^h9(^»urt^ 

pl9^% m^t^ d^lt^rii^ i^t^ ^y(44Ji/|o^« Tl)^/i;V^r|B9 «f the li>^e«»j»fi^ pair 
is. mmuaikteA W< m '«^4 H^^^ WiP- iiWCirtiUjf A^V^ bj#^ pl^^ fU/i>QM.y vi 
fiaujii oi'tiM^i ub4 WialfesiJiodkiTwxb, ilp^^iujc^ii a»Wioak i<i' wph Ii^hmI 
by a Bmidi f»aliai*^ kft <»f «;f(>#im' ^Iffftt: ewai^U^t^ |}iia<A t^ |}iie9<)fKi|«g 
a just ckirfi^ioii. V. hf^.umt np$m^9fiA ra^M^fi^U^ fvith. t)N9. t^Muai^Mrs 
011 the iat>«-ckuia^^i)apti) ^ikhsii jfUni^u^^ aiii lfaag.(*o«^ iiii|»ais<W?l4KMis 
t«j# I4i9 iiMiteiatti^t^ ft*. In Akti fvist: frij^* ^y ^clairtii tliat- iaiii<ho«i it 
lliey can get no crops, and that a proportioante fiHtoca «lf«iAdat %9t/ 
remission of the process ; this answer was of eoarsa deeisiva as 
1 had no local experience to ' dp j^o'SlT to it. To introduce a plough 
of a biaite^* /oiOMfti^i^i^i ^oi^d, li^v^ U».f^ V^ii» at|aA)j^t, 94 jt would 
require more capilal, and mora skill both in the artisans and in the 

, Tim 9Um(b ^f ih^- r-^ wn4y ml. if ik^. ^m^^ ]ig%t aa4 ^Im^h Ip- 

^^ufj^M ttf i* m gf^fr/4 W9 .i« ^o^rtKt I it Q^lj requinep on^ n^iir, pf 
|J^I(H:^U tQ ilr^iT' its 9nd«9«^#ly §U\^ iH wU lto tliedepOi^^Cl^aift pr 
tViMP j^ucjiea ; iii« diffe^^ilAe ^f tVil* H^fhf oC hkf^mf h^w^m kV*§ a^4 (^e 
otkor pwd«rcM«P f^cbia# ia .^mtmf^y f «m4 iffwe lbt«e pMpI^. l^^ ^e 

•bp^4 &i4 ^i^m ^)i*H (A ih^^ liglo. 1^ma4^ wJ utftto/^ting Mm: ^bsitji; 

I|prrp>TS ore of iyfo Vm^s^ each like tjie plQM£;Hsi ad^ipted Ap % P?r* 
ticjiilar soil. Tlie first, Par^^ Lsone barof wo^d, five oc six fe^t in lengtfiy 
llirpii§.U >ybic)> Mf? ^J'**'*^') about six stoat iron fiir^ or spikps prolyl - 
big aboMt ej;^hl fucheH -^ fdi'<^ni the centre of ihi^ \?'dK proge^da a Qole, 
Itrf nj{,l.li/e»ed by U cIpjU w iJVi^Jii »We ftti^ ffM^t^ned to lb.e j4)k$ 9f t^e 
l^i#llocj|^s, of which hY9 pMU'?^"*^ R^.^pnjiHyi puiplay^d. Th^ driver of 
the rear £»air ^ii$ on 4be cleats aii4 iiis Nf'^it^ht adds to th^ powev of 
Uie ins4;'ugieut, which is however still ^00 li^bt to be ciFL'.cUial in brea|^* 
ilij; uff ib.e b)rg0 c|od« iff ihn black «pi( \t} which it U M^^ed, bMlis ve|-y 
u^ftii ill rukiijjf up tUe roiAtat^C lyee^li^ yf^^h tfi^ plojii^rij; baU iii#^ 

imd »i^ wUi^k tbi^ soil ai prfi^iM :«(WMMl9^ TUM ltM'*:«^ ¥4^14 «#»'- 

lainly 
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laluly be ouirh incre»fti^^ i^Jito.pfpb^ by exteadjof itUsti^V^wiin an« 
or t%fo more t)s\rft ivud rows of tiuen Jil^^. i|ie Eii^Uf^h Uttrrovr^ of vUijcU 
»t mny be Aaul to he ju9t the fr<iut J^ar^ Uttt jtiiAat c^rljijUi lliat tU^ 
cattle wixuUI be abl^ t^ wprfc if, Tb« oiber h«r<AV« QkHr^ js «wji«^f)tft^ 
merely tii tii^ tightest soil, h hftf 9Q ifpn tinCuU^Vit X»^^ M fejr WA()titM| 

Wuut t(t?tl|, IvQbur A8 A «i»^|Jft trJBi>#v,er*e b«9#» .w4 if Jt« A»m4 wv* 
strumeiit of preparation for the seed ; it levels the surface after the soil 
bus been- oommiiMiied la Ihe utmost by ploughing and harrowing. 

Tha si\e4 IS (^AmmM^d U> ih^. gMHuA^ W^diaMy l^bf r«^^>«f9 a^'e QP 

jl.e^riiletl .^thati^^lejiy bv tb« ^iipple 4rHtriWlftbi«« .^aii^cl X-<VM^^ />r l^<M«r 

X€^, \vl^i( |i ibouiijj^ ciiMtruclto^: b| tA^ri^^^ic^f^Hi^s, %f X\i^ cbA9, (H^ 

m^ PVim^^^^f Cr<iUf#t Hitt^«499 p0rf<iriN»fl it§ oftca an e(fe^VRe1# «M# 

Jlffllly P9 i^ i^ «r«r« of Um nioal ^AiUiftji anJexponsiiNe ttvilkh wptf^lk* 

jQfin^ip.. A €ortwn luiqibeft of- lioUoar^MniiU b^iabooa dfiyite i^ Hjio n«9ilMr 

in use here) are connected at top to one wooden cup or bason ^f wllUa 

a few inches of the ground they pass through the same number of liolea 

ja a bar of ' wood^ which regulates Hieir distance from eacli other and 

keeps t<iem steady ; the ends projecting below tlie bar are bent parallel to 

each otiier, the mouths turned* a iittl-e forwards, and the fore part«ciit 

obtii^uely off^ A pair of Bullocks draw the machine wilk eaue, and Mie 

driver at the same time feeds the cup from a keg round his waist. Vtio aitfe 

of itbe apertnre leading Trom the cup to itie kamboo regulates the ffuan-tity 

of'seed daetrJbuted, tl|e sharp oalremitjr of 4h9 i»o4K^ ^ tbo bi|nkao 

.«p«tis4he'AiMrew, iMidtkec^neiMaJon it receives sliokee out the seed. When 

it is lheol>jeGt tokave one of therowsso^vn with ^ dMferent seed from tho 

others, a supplementary pipe and another assistant are necessary, o ne of 

the apertures in thecap is stopped up, and from the lower part of it's cor« 

responding bambopi PMSft i^ «orik $rf of ei^ 4»et !« iMf lb, to the opposite 

end of which is lied the additional bamboo which marches so far in tho 

rear and is kept erect by a lad who ia kis left bond koids ii k)| % sb'ort 

etrijig, and 4fftkr his right feedsit with the §epaAal«g4raifi; di* lownr end 

of tlie hamk4K> passes through, or rattier ii»to a small kl^ckof «oed laliioh 

i« jaet lo»g o«ougfa for it« edges to reet on Ike sidear of tka (taw9m wkJuh 

kas already keen made by the vacant bamkooof tko iMekiiio% 

Tko 6ret om at l«o Vftedi^fle kefo^ro llie ifi9f^ llBVt f^mkei ^^J. Sffit 
knight aet|^f^r^»#^ bji ao Im^wumi^M, KpHmi» di^M^n ky iiM biill^ksi ^* 
l^^y r^g^flH^))^ ia pi^uciplei 4k Engliak hoi»# ko^^ ^H HJu^ U ferij^jiig, a 
.H^al 4:i»¥vf9i»i|gi^jt nw^nd^g^ t^ Mie drill kM9J).aii4ry^ It h«T9 aqn8J»i»Q)9i}y 
^f t>vo shares or spuds, one at each extremity of a crescent shaped 
frame, Ihe nrch of whicli passes over the row of corn whilst the shares 
li0ve Ike earik between the rows, tear op the weedf», ottd apply tk^eoU to 
l|» 1:0013 of the pkuila. ^fite kuilpek* •« M^ mMk 9^m fiiaeya emw^ed. 
41 leasA oi^Q linker n^^edlng^ Ml Ihe V^of§ v^lJie.Mf crpp^twv^ i|i*il^* 
j|wired afii^r tke ptmiU k#vo growfi too high to adia^^tkfL ib9t(Mi# ; lliese 
me perCorfDed by Ike iMU)d^ g^ujerally by women arotfid wiih. k V^^'^ 
e|Nid. 

Tte only ojhcr agriatiUiiird ioiifUoMtdeiffftJiJS M^m k^ i!^^9t\w, 

(ELomaion 
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cofnmon to lliis Iraet niu! to Giizerat tvfiere li is cnllcd Kuriib. It •» 
iieai'ly ilia reverse or the Kolpee^ coiifriHliiig ofafitdtil and soinewlmt crea- 
cent shaped kiiife^ the cutting edge turned forivard, and (beeiids Gxeci 
ill stout wooden cheeks. It passes very near (he ground, and cuts up 
stubhie; stout slalks ot weeds, or whatever else presents to the edg^e of 
the knire. It is the first gruand tool used after the crop is gathered* 

Wheel carriages are not in use io this Talook. All the manure m 
carried out from the villages to the fields in baskets on tho^heads of 
labourers, the threshed grain is brought in on bullocks in bags, and the 
ptrair, some kinds of which are 10 or 19 feet high is tied in thick 
bundles two of which a bulluck or bnffulo trails home with him, tlia 
lower ends scraping the ground. There is no natural impediment what* 
ever to the use of wheel carriages^ and (hat there are none must be attrt* 
buted entirely to usage, lo the power of which we And so mucli to ascribe 
in ludiiK 

The manure does not diSar from that in general use in other districts ; 
.it is composed of the dung and litler of the cattle which are carefully col- 
lected, the ashes and sweeping of the house, decayed vegetable matter and 
fuileu leaves. Animal remains and other matters so generally used in Bri* 
tain, seem here to be carefully excluded from the dun<r heap. The manure 
is almost always in a state of puUerisation when it is applied (o (he soil ; 
the «|iiantity is, I lielieve^ indefinite ; the farmer lays on all he has got, and 
if he bad more %Tould certainly manure liigher ; it is harrowed into the luud 
. by tlie wooden toothed haiToWi Okur. 



SUBJECTS OF CULTIVATION. 

The grain on which the farmers bestow their principal attention, and 
which yields them the largest returns is Jooaree(a) which however they sel- 
dom sow alone, but one row of the drill is appropriated to one or other of 
the pulses which so generally, under the title of Dal, form a highly prised 
addition to the otherwise insipid food of the natives. Those cultivated iii 
this district are nearly similar to those of Ouzerat, at their head standing 
Tooor (6), then IVIoong(c), Mut (cf), Ooreed (O, Koolthce (/), Paoota(g), 
and Hurburee(A). Suzgurun (/) is also another very important edible 
grain, Natchenee O') is the general food of the very poor, Rala (k) and 
Mukka (0 are in small quantities. Krund (m), Til (n) of two kinds, 

Juwua 



(c) Holcus. Sorghun. Jooaree of Guze* 
rat. 

{h) Cytims Cajan. Dm! of the English. 

(c) PiiasGolas Mungo. 

(/i) Phaseolas Acoiiitifolias. 

{e) Pha!ieolus Max. 

(/)Dolichos biflorus. 

(g) Dolichos lablab, brown seeded vari- 
ety. 

(fc) Cicer Arletinum, Channu of Guzc- 
rat. Bengal Grano. 

if) Holcus Spicatus. Bajra of Guzerat ; 



well adapted to sandy soils every where* 

(j)Cyno.suruA Coracanuft, Ra<;ee of other 
districts, where it is highly prized. 

(k) Panicum Italicum. Millet; also a ve* 
rr delicate grain, but not in esteem araon^^st 
the better ctasses. 

(/) Zea Mays. Indian Corn ; never I be- 
lieve permitted to ripen. 

(in) Ricinus communis. Cantor oilplanii 
the tall variety. 

(») Scsamum Oricntalc. 
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Tobacco close to the villagea for domeBiic use. 

Orthis tolerably long list, Natehenee ( « ) ^^^"^ [^ ^^'^"^f'^^^^ 
.resown in the vJry worst ground, the two Corojer often jn deUche^^^^^ 
uneven spots in the nooks of the hills that do not admit either of working 
bf the plough, or sowing by the drill, bat the former is performed by the 
Z, an^d the latter broad-cast, a modeof putting in the seed which an In- 
diaa cuUl^tor nev*r resorts to without some plain nec<^«"«y- The same- 
«tan are sQwn in the red sandy lands, but the favourite crop for that des- 
^iplio» of soil IS Suagurun ( d)- Some of the low growing leguminoua* 
slants ai^alsp appropriated to it. All the rest are considered to belong to 
tU» bhiek soil, mnd should necessity t>r caprice direct the farmer to sow ihem 
in theioferior classes of landj he knows that his produce will hot be one 
hall of what the other with its due management would yield him. Aboutr 
Cbikuldinec a small 4maotity ol Rice is grown, and it is only there that the 
ground admiU of the form proper for rice Belds, or that the rain is suffici- 
ent to effect the necessary inundation. The quantity so produced is sa 
irifliiif /is scarcely to merit record. 



SEASONS OP SOWING AND GATHERING. 

This varied produce falls to be considered in another point of view,' (haf 
of its Seed and HarvesH times, and in which it may be arranged in three 
classes, to which are applied sometimes the Arabic names of Toiisee, Khu. 
reef, and Rnbbi, or they are distinguished by the Hindoo names of the 
months in which they are respectively sown. In the month of Jesht (cor- 
responding witlt Ihelatier half of May and the first half of June) are sown 
Til ( H ), Ooreed (e ), Mtikk^ ( / ), Natchehee (j ), and Rala ( k ). This 
class is Toosee^and'the membe^sof it are all plants of quick growth, ready 
for gatheri ng befere the end of the rains. 

In Ashar, the succeeding month to Jesht, when the first heavy fall of rain 
id supposed to be over, is the principal sowing season ; the seeds beton^iuj;' 
to it are Jooaree ( a ), Suz:;iiruu (t ), Miit ( J ), Toour (6), Koolthee (/) 
Moong ( c ), Paoota ( g* }, Juwus ( o ), Tag ( r ), Umharee ( p ), and Rice> 
These take six months to ripen and constitute the Khureef Harvest. 

The third class OP Rnbee, being supposed to require little or no rain, 
is sown in Aswin (September October). It consists of Hurburee ( h ), Ka- 
poos ( 5 ), Eruad ( m ), Kurud ( g ), and LViinUiikoo ( / )*. Fjuf or five * ^''^*^ ^^»'« 
months are required to perfect the produce of this class. ^^^ 

PRODUCTIVENESS. 



(o) L'iDuni usilatissimnm. Liotseed. 

(p) Hibiscus CuiiimlHiius. 

Iq) Cartbumus Tiiictorius. SafHower. 
Koosurulia of Guzerat where it is cuitiva* 
ted merely fur the fine crimson dye of its 
flowers, which are here totally neglected 



and suffered to wither.' 

(r) Crotalaha Juncea.Sua. Bengal 
llerap, 

(jr) Gossypiura herbaceum. KnpasofGu- 
zerat. 

(I) Nicotiana Tabacum. 
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PRODUCTIVENESS. 

. h 18 under any circnm^^fance^ a matter orgreat difficulty (o make an eati- 
inate oo wtiicli. any dependence can be placed, of the quantity of producs 
tVoni an Indian farm ; it becomes Htili more so where it is the custom to 
interaiix different sorts of produce; and where there is no difinite land 
irx'^rfure, the attempt seems alto«^ether vain. The proportion of the quan- 
tity gathered to the quantity of seed sown, even if correctly ascertained, 
teaciies fery liuU, as it depends far more on the individual properties of 
the plant in question than on the fertility of the soil. A head, for instance, 
of Jooaree ( a ), or Suzgurun ( t ), contains commonly 400 ur 500 grains, 
vnd in a remarkably iine one ItKNK) have been counted, whilst a pod of Hur- 
bttree ( A ), has only two seeds, and a whole plant perhaps six or eight pods* 
thererore unless the relation between the quunlity of seed and of produce 
in each species, be compared with that of the same species in some other 
previously described district as a standard, it aiFitrds no iaforuiatijn what* 
ever, or at least none of any use. Judging tVom what I saw, as well as 
from ail I could learn, I should say that the crops on the best soil of this 
district, are aslars^e a9 any 1 ever met with ; perhaps they are too liable 
to run into stalk, for the straws of the larger sorts are certainly much high- 
er than in Gu^erat, and I have heard it said that the quality of the grain, 
of Jooaree ( ^ ), in particular, is proportionally inferior, whilst the straw it 
much more nutritious as a food for cattle. 

^om the general conclusion us to the crops I must except Cotton, wVicIf 
fs evidently very inferior both in its luxuriance as a mere plant, and in iVa 
valuable produce of it:) pod, to the productive shrub that covess the fields 
of Guzerat. This inferiority is the more singular as there is generally a 
very remurkable bimilurity between the vegetable productions of the one 
country and tho other, botii spontaneous and cultivated, and the few items 
that are peculiar to each, seem to be necessarily so in consequence of par* 
^/^ tial diversities of soil. There is certainly one obvious diflerence in the 

treatment of the Cotton plant in the two diiitricts. In Guzerat the seed is 
sown as soon after the (irst fall of rain as the cultivator can get on his land 
with his drill plou2;!i, and the plant there has attained nearly it*s full height 
before the Padshapoor farmer has committed his seed to the ground. What 
may be the precise, or even the probable effect of this variation in mode of 
cultivation, i am incompetent to pronounce, but it may be very considera- 
ble, and if the production of Cotton in the Padshapoor district is ever to 
be con^iidered sis a matter of importance, which at present it hardly is, it 
mny b*^ adviseable in the first plnce to import seed from (guzerat, and se- 
condly to attempt to make it one of the subjects of the Khureefseed time* 



GARDENS. 

The snbjoots of ouliivalion already detailed are produced in the ordinary 
arable land or zirant, wiihout any further watering th>in the natural full 
from the heavens. Sucii l:Mids ns are watered by an aniiicial process are 
called Mulla, or Garden groun.!, and a considerable portion of them is to 

be 
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b« met Willi near every prosperous Tillage. They are all water'd from tb« 
rivulefs on ivbose banks they are situated, by meansoftbe common muchine 
called Ko8 or large leatbern bag (the tanned bide of a bnfTalo includiai; the 
neck) which has two orifices, one nearly its whole width and kept at full 
stretch by a square or round frame with cross pieces, the other (the neck 
of the hide) narrow and pipe like. A stout rope is fixed to the bars of the 
great orifice, leads over a roller which is elevated on two side poRts higher 
Chan the reservoir into which the water is to be raised, and passes on to the 
yoke of (he pair of bullocks who work the miichine. A smaller cord is 
also attached to the pipe like mouth or neck, and passing over another 
mild smaller roller on the edge of the r3<4ervoir, is fixed to the great ropo 
near the yoke. The length of this cord is such th:it when the bullocks 
•ommence their movement and put it on the stretch, it doubles up the neck 
part of the bag no as to bring its mouth nearly on a Ijsvel with the large 
orifice which is kept upwards by the stretch of the great rope, and in this 
position the bag is drawn up without any water escaping until the cord ar« 
rives at its roller ; it can then proceed no higher, but is led over the edge 
of the reservoir whilst the great mouth still ascending unfolds the duplica* 
ture of the neck and its mouth points downwards, when the water begins 
to flow through it into the reservoir. By thi§ time the bullocks have ar- 
rived at the bottom of the inclined planedown which they had walked in 
drawing up the bucket, and the driver assists the conclusion of the process 
by jerking on the rope and cord with his whole weight; this contributes 
to bring the bag into it's erect state by which the water is more quickly dis- 
charged. After giving time for the emptying, the biillocks return uphill, 
backwards, to recommence the operation, the weight of the bag falling per- 
pendicularly being sufficient to draw back the rope, and to replunge itself 
in the stream. The distribution of the water to the various quarters of the 
garden by proper channels requires no description ; the levels are made 
the most of, and the whole very neatly conducted. I have seen these Ko- 
ses kept at work from 6 in the morning until it was quite dark in the even- 
ing. Simple as this machine is, it is by no means a bad one; the apparent 
awkwardness of the bullocks returning backwards up the inclined plane 
does not seem to be much felt by the animals, and is far more than compen- 
sated by the advantage which the descent gives them in the draught. In 
wet weather the bottom of the plane is of course a pit full of water, but ia 
that season the machine is not required. 

In ground thus watered are found the following subjects, forming an am. 
pie and most useful list of hot vegetables, condiments, and simple fruits. 
Oos(O) Sugar Cane ; this is generally found in the private gardens of the 
Zumeendars, some of whom have an acre or two of it. A part of it is sold 
raw in the bazar, cut into pieces of about a foot long, which may be called 
the sweetmeat of the vulgar, but it's grand use is f ,r Qoor or common coarse 
Sugar, .^fiikkn, Maize (ft) raised far its young spikes which are fried and 
esteemed a great delicacy, JTtrfcc, Plantain ( c) Leemboo, Lime (rf) Rutaloo 

Sweet 
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8we«rPo(aloe ( eyGoJar, Carrot (/) Kand4, Onion (g) Zuhsun Garlick 
( h ) frangff, !h h. jal ( i ) Mirchee, Red Pepper (/) Mootee, IladUh r / v 
Kurelfe, Piukly Gouni (m) Bhen^,(n) Toorarf, Cornered Cucumber 
{o)Pudttul, T«i8Uil Cuciim»,er, (p) Cirw«r, a delicate Ipjuwe Cc> 
Bhopihyljoug Pumpkin (r)A/.M^f, BiUer greens (t) CJAo/, Ccmmom 
Purselain (OZJAwi, Coriander (II) Sfpoo, Fennel (d) C*aoia Bliafe* 
Sorrel (X) Pan, Betel leaf (j^) Woong Phulee(i). The Garden is a^ 
ail times full of some ortbesc ; one crop immediately succeedin^f to the empT 
ty space left by another just gathered. There does not seem to be an 
orderof cropping, nor is (he growth of any particular species of pot-kerb 
limited to any particular month, but unlucky the setting in. of the rain* 
often puts an e ud to the irhole q^conomy ; fron^ the. aituation of the nr 
dens ou the banks of the rivulets, they are subject to »liU4>st certain ijTll 
dation, and if this b? at aUsqdden or violent, 3*11 the plants 4ire awrai 
away. In the present yvear this calamity occured in (he heavy storm ol 
the 8lh May. Sugar Caue is cleared away before iJie rains. Gardens, 
situated at a distance from the streams and watered fron wells would ofi 
course be free from tbia mischief, but I saw none of that descriptiou. 

The culture of the I^irger fruit trees has kept na pace with.that of euU« 
uary vegetables, though from the appearance of the few that are- to b% 
met witli, there seems no reason to dpubt their flourishing with mo^l^nifsi 
attention. The vicinity of (he Goa tairitory renders tbe introduction of • 
the Mango easy, and rows of, them would be lM>th ornamental and vaU« 
able. The Jack grows profitably not many miles to the S. W. and I see- 
no reason to doubt of it's suoceus if tried in Padshapoor ; it is perhaps /i«, 
most valuable of ail Indian fruits to tke poor. 



CATTLE. 



The state of the Cattle is st leaftt as to numbers quite on a par with 
that of the Inhabitants, and I could not fi nd on minute and repealed en- 
quiries that any de ficieney in cultiv atiou was attributable to want of stock. 
The animals notwithstanding their hard work are in general good condt- 
tion, the hills so often mentioned yielding abundance of grazing and the 
various straws^ particularly that of Jooaree. (Kiirbee) for wh|<^i there, is 
no sale, being quite sufficient for their forage in the house.* Thourh 



(e) Convolvulus Batatss. 
(/t Daucus Carota.' 
ig) Allium Cep^. 
(h) Allium sativum. 
(t) Solanum mclongeoa. 
(j) Capsicum annuum. 
(/) Raphanus sativus. 
(fh) Momordica Charantia. 
(») Uibiscus Cannabinus. 
(o) Cucumis acutaiigulus. 



(p) Trichosantbes anguina. 

(q) Dolichos iabastormis. 

(r) Cucurbits larenaria. 

(f) Trigonella fjBaum grxcutt. 

{i) Portulaca olcracea. 

(u) Coriandrum sativum. 

(V) Anethum graveolens. 

{jt) Ruinex veMCaria. 

(^) Piper Bclel. 

(z) Aracbis UypogaeaT 



* In this respect lands bordering upon bills have a very sensible advantage eyer level 
districts where nearly ibe whole surface is submitted to the ploui^h ; in these th« 
working cattle fall off miserably in the three concluding months of thetair season ; there 
is no crazing, aad were it not for the ^ch^ssd food which Ihcy get iu th^hoits^^ many 
wouia die. 
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T/iotip^h t!ie breeds be nellber large nor -strong, yet the people imagine 
tlieoi to l>e better adapted to their ciiuiute oihI- labour than ajij broug!it 
from a ilii^tancc. They even aflirni that the Bullocks and Cows of t lie ad- 
joiiiiiir'Titlook of Gokak, which are of a mucii finer kind than their own, 
cio not thrive at Padshupoor. It 18 very difficultto determine on the de«* 
gree of credit due to this assertion. It wonhl seem to be scarcely prohable 
Ao any important extent except where the climate is severe or the territo* 
ry barren and forage consequently deficient, in neither of %vbich predica* 
iiiento.Padshapoor stands; the simple inference would therefore be that it 
is dictated merely by attachment to old habits, .iind- want of enterprise 
suHioif^nt to engage in the introductioH of a new r«ce. Rut on the other 
Iiand.it may be observed tliat the same stunted breeds both of Kine and 
Buffaloes, seeju lo prevail on nil the Western border of the Deckaii at least 
as far North as Poonb, and thut even at Poona itself, where the fine large 
luitcli buffaloes of Mahoor and the superior caste of Manvar bullocks 
,are common, it does not appear that either breed has becomis naturalised, 
but both are.kept up by considerable annual importations. On the whola 
1 think an attempt should be made to amend the present races. Th« 
milch Buffalo of Surat, if it thrived, would be a most valuable present to 
this district, where the facilities for dairying are many, but taken no advant- 
age of, and. for no other reason that. I am aware of than the unproductive 
.4}ualiiies of the cattle. Ho Ghee is made by the llyuts, but a small 
quantity of Butter is brought into the weekly markets of Padsbapoor.and 
IJnklegee, and is purchased and converted into Ghee by those who chu8d< 
anil can afford to iudulge in this luxury. How far the malo Buffalo of the 
Surat breed would answer as an animal of draught! do not kuoW| as it 
Js not there the custom so to train them, but he is of twice the size and 
weight (the element in which the power of An animal of draught.is-sup* 
posed chiefly to reside of the Padshapoor JLoolga.* 

The .inferiority of the Cattle 4n this Talook naturally extends to (heir 
price. Twenty five.ruiiees is a very high price for a bullock, a cow seldom 
brings more than ten or twelve, and a milch buffalo may at any time be 
.bought forthirty. Few or any rules are attended to in the breeding ; 
calves ^re borne indifferently at any season, large being at all times abuu« 
dant.; tliey are kept in the Itouse whilst the mother goes out to graze^ and 
.one half of the miik m the calf's portioiu 



BREED QF HORSES. 

fireedlng Morses does.not appear ever to have been an object ofxoD* 
tern in ihid Talook and! believe there is not at this time one llorse used 

09 



* It is a considerable obstacle to the iotroductioa of farei|;n cattle that in the kinds 
•in wbicik the animal of one sex. i9, parti euiarly laluable, it b) no means toliows that the 
other shoutd be endowed with corresrpondiqg good qualities. We never hear ofthe^ 
.ahiiudauce of (he Marwar Cow*s milk, whilst the excellence of the Builucks, lor draught 
.iSfProverbiai. The Male of the Guzcrat Bufialo is esteemed of soiittle use that 1 believe 
^^9 :^reaLer pantos not even reared. The Mates.of tl^ Mahoor breed are said to be si» 
.iierce as to.be useless ejLcepi for the. .business .of pcopagati on. 
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«rs a Stallion in it. Krishn Roir Blioor of IlooiUy, nud liir« relation Annnpa 
of Beermunbuttee are (he only persons resilient in the Talook who keep 
more than one or two burses; the former hos about 30 and tlie latter 10 or 
i3, but they are by no means of a valuable description. I think it hoivever 
▼ery probable that if the^e men were g:iven to hope that the Sirkar woiild 
purchase their young horses as they became fit for the Cavalry, that they 
would turn breeders; without such an expectation they can have no mo- 
tive for takings the trouble or incurring the expence, all the usual markets 
for Mahratta horses being nearly at an end. The moderation of the cU^ 
mate, the constant supply of running water, and the abundance of grass 
would appear to mark this district as well adapted to horse breeding. 



POPULATION. 

The Talook of Padshapoor is divided for Revenue and Police purposes 
into two Zillas, the (wo Native J7illadars being stationed at the two most 
considerable places, Padshapoor and Unklegee, and each has nominally 
90 villages or Kherus under him, exclusive of the Pet or market of Padsha- 
poor which has no lands belonging to it, but is itself built on those of 
Aloor — Of the former section 2, and of the latter no less than 9 villages 
are alienated in toto; of the remaining 29, three only (excluding Padaha* 
poor) number above 100 houses iu each, and there are II in not one of 
which the inhabited houses amount to 80. As no census has been taken of 
the population of the alienated villages, it is impossible to give any thin|; 
more than a probable approximation of that of the whole district* These 
alienated villages are certainly not of the worst description, and are pro« 
bably not equal to the very best, but I have many reasons for believing 
that they all belong to the second best class, the average population of 
which is at least 200. Allowing then thi« number to each of the II, the 
total number of inhabitants in the Padshapoor Talook is 10,443. If I 
am nearly right in estimating the area of the Talook at 100 square 
miles, about lOlrf persons exist on each, and taking into account the 
quantity of absolutely unproductive hill, and the plain marks displayed 
by almost every village of having at no very distant period contained 
many more inhabited houses than there are at present, the rate is greater 
than I should a priori have calculated on. It is however not nearly the 
rate that the country in times of prosperity and peace will afford subsis- 
tence to, and judging from the quantity of land out of cnltivation for want 
of labourers, and the number of vacant and dilapidated houses, I do not 
think that I exceed in estimating at least one third as the probable ad- 
vance that it may attain to under moderate management. 

Tt is by no means difficult to assign adeq'iate causes for the diminution 
which tlie population has been gradually siiidUinin;; for the last sixteen 
years with the exception of the two that have passed under the liritish 
rule. The country was for that time subjected to all the direct and all 
the indirect mischiefs of bad government worse administered. The Re- 
venue was farmed to the highest bidder, and no enquiry was made into 
the amount the farmer realised, ot* the modes in which the realisation was 

made 
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«made. Besiiles taxing the «Hltivators beyond wlial It was possible tbey 
H:oiild pay, arfcitrary fines on the most false or frivolous pretences were 
levied on erery indiTidual wlioby any accident betrayed an ability to pay 
iUfim. The Police was suffered to go to total decay and ttvo or three 
well known gangs of org:anised rolibers under Berud Naeiis existed with*- 
iii the precincts of the Talook. There must also have been a very gene- 
ral opinion of either the impotence or the apathy of the Poona Govern- 
ment, for scarcely m year passed without an open inroad either from tho 
Nepankar or the Kolapoor Itaja. Even the Putwurduu, who in general 
aeem to have been good neighbours and masters, were more than once en- 
ctuiraged by the general dt«order to become marauders^ At the same time 
and in some way (which I cannot correctly explain) connected with these 
inroads "large alienations of government lands took place ; several whole viU 
lages were given away to the Zuraeendars (Deshpandees or Desaees) and 
in every milage they acquired considerable augmentations to their original 
grants. These Zumeendars certainly became wealthy as the Ryots were 
wasting away, and most probably at their expence. It does not appear that 
mny one act of extreme Yioleice or tyranny led to any considerable emigrati- 
on, perhaps it was diScalt to discover an asylum to emigrate to, but the 
wearing away of the people was gradual, the reproduction was not equal 
to the expenditure, families became extinct and houses untenanted. The 
recovery from this state of depression must of course be the very converse 9 
it cannot be sudden for there is no external source from whence it^an be 
drawn ; it will not even be rapid unless the fostering tare of Government 
be felt in the moderation of the assessments and in protection as well from 
external disorder as from the more secret and less easily detected aggres* 
sions of the Zumeendars. This recovery has experienced most untoward 
•checks at its outset iii Uvo successive seasons of very defleient crops, and in 
4he wide mortality of the Epidemic Cholera^ 



PEOPLE. 



The population is ofa very mixed description. The most nameroas 
t!lass istbe Junguro, next and almost eqiialling it is the common Mabratta, 
Ihen Brahmuns either of the widely extended families of the Despandees 
or of the clerical character belonging to the temple«, Beruds, Mussulmans, 
a few Jain», a few Weavers, Hunbur, Dliungur or Shepherd and a very 
limited number of the ordinary professions of Blacksmith^ Carpenter, 
Barber, Coppersmith, Goldsmith, Washerman, Oilman, Gardener, Potter' 
Basket Maker and Musician ; the out caRt Dher ( in MahraCta Mhar ) close! 
the lisS his Qseful iuferior the Bunghee of Guzerat being unknown. 

The Jnngnm, the lay meml>ers of which are osually known by the tlHe 
of Linjaynt, hi the chief cultivating and labouring tribe of Kanara In 
its religious relations it is remarkable for its exclusive worship of Siva in 
the lorm of the Li.ig«,H, an emblem which every male Jungum constantly 
ijarnes about hiin in a Hmall metallic ca^e, either suspended from his neck 
or bound fo his arm, and the loss of which entails on him the deepest dis. 
grace he 4s capable of. The Ju.igura most obstiiuKel v resisls the clerical 

iHterfereace 
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iiitrrforprire ontl prelended spiritual superiotity of (he nrtihmiin, nccom* 
|),iiiNi ig \\iti lejocliun \^^\U ntnrk^ of nvei'siiMi an \ ronlempt not m alt c<mj- 
»»iR!e;il \\U\\ Hi<» inet*k vpiril of [litKlooi^iiii, an<l vpry ill bnriie hy tho nroiid 
liraliMttiii, \v2io relortft iUU didiko niost-t curdinlly ; tve have t^i ihcse two 
fPcN a Inlr example of Indian odium ll'.eolooricHin, t>ic^akin<; out, ^%*»?n dti- 
rinic my short nrqiiaintance wilh ihem, into open anti violo:it a*«*<atiltii. In 
their ciiil characier thp |jiii«^nyutH Hf'.eui ti piniti, u^eftil Met of mt^n, natu- 
rally laiioriouH, and Inruiiiir iheoiRelves jrlthout ififficnily fr^Mii uiie sort 
of labour to atio'h^r; tliey sire not all .resu-icted to n**riculiurHl iMZCitpa- 
tiou« Lot are fotind uh Weavers, Coppersmith?*, Shopkeepers &c. 'Tli^'y 
do not appear to ha\e gained much b) their en'ancipaiiou from tlie spirr* 
tiial control of the llrahuutUH, ud they ptiy quite an abject a de\<iii«»ri to 
4he (jio()r«>os of th^ir »wii perMiiaHion, i^ho on their t-iiie are not dt-fi.-ient 
in utrectuti<'U of Bupertor gaoctily. The Linf^ayiits of this qnarttr are »U 
.featured} coarse niunuered auii^iilitetate, Beemin*;^ to cure little for I lie or* 
dinary intf*icouihes of aoei^^^-tveii atuonget themBelveH. 1 hav** scartely 
aver observed auK'ngni Ibeai aAernoou goHgipput^ pariiet, 8ucii us tijiiy 
assemble round ihegratti trae iu aGuzeral village. IvlamagKH are c<>iiira€i« 
ed in childliood, bui tfae.jiMiale .i» sUll marriageable at^ or i» iiitli^ after ih§ 
age of pubort). Yotiiig^ ividowsDiay make a second contracUuded iMubtoon, 
but it is neither equally honorable nor equally binding nitli the first, aod 
is in fact ^ery frtqueutty ditsoUed at the caprice of either party, in fidelity 
on the part of the Ittdy, and uniueasured custiguUou on that of her lord 
being the ordinary ijruitnda. 

Of the proper Mahrattaa il miil be pr^ident in me for the preseiif f& 
abstain IVoai any remurks thai may appear to imply .intimate ticquai«faiiee^ 
as I shall probably have much better opportunities of forming e^rreci opi- 
nions \$ith regard to thenu Jt may now.be euougii to say that us Cu\vi\a* 
tors they seem to be active aud laborious, 'i heir womeu seeuiioUave 
very little of the u»ual Oriental restraint imposed ou theui^ bat are seta 
at uil hours sedulously occupied^ ivitUout attempt at cou€aalaieui of (act 
or person* 

The Brahmuns nre to be found only iu^ha lAr<;eand more comfortaUs 
Tillages, but in Iheui they are in coiif^ideruble numbers. With tbe.exce^ 
tion of the Poojhk<^*^ at the various temples ivho 4re altogether u different 
cla^sS of luen, tiiey cunnist almost eolirely of the.rclaiiuns, connectii>ii4 and 
dependents of the '^^'imeendarH, ivhose fa uiilies having been always, in bet* 
ler circumstances, mid belter able to rei^ist ur etade the various vexaiiuus 
that iiuve lioiiie ho hai«l oii the uiaiis of the people, are the OJilj ^ues lliat 
liave iiicrea«ied miuI Kp-rcad theai^elves. Tht^y cultivate mucli land, either 
liiai which tney bold in 4heir oivn right, government luud on ctMiiitioii 
rsuts, or Fiill intM'e.rKtensivt^^ly the surplus of the Ziuucendacs .lands that 
ihey caihiot liil Iheiaffelves ; in lhi.4 last situjaliou a divtbion <4' lhewcr«»p 
l:il>es place in ,proportion<t dif^^ringvery widely according tOcCircuiustaiivt;, 
tiie whole of irhichj amjiot niHhierof, but therle^idii:^ one .i.s vvheiher the 
t( luuit or iUe .landlord own^ xhe ^vorUing .cuttle with the .iu)j»ivMuenk6 uT 
liusbaiidry, aii^ ^u]>i>iies liie «c(>d« 4f-ihe^e are .the leiiauf s p^tijaeri \ wtbe 
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landlord is content with one third of the produce of the richer lands^ or 
one fourth of the poorer, and in adverse seasons be does not get so mnch, 
as it seems understood that being better able to bear the loss attendant 
on natural or onafoidable calamity, it shall fail rather on bim than on 
the working farmer. Where the tenant has no agricultural stock, he is 
commonly driven to a very hard bargain with the landholder, his acknow- 
ledged share amounting to no more than a bare subsistence, but this com* 
pact is not common, being considered as bad one for both parties, leading 
to slovenly and imperfect tillage, as well as to waste and pilfering of the 
crop. 

The Beruds form a perfectly distinct class of the community, correspond- 
ing in seme measure with the Bheels of Guzerat, and Ramooseesof the 
neighbourhood of Poona, but not identical in caste or habits with either* 
The carious onion of notorious and professional thieving, with the guar- 
dianship of the public property is found in this tribe in a similar manner, 
tlio two callings being exercised sometimes separatel},but very often both 
at once, and both effectually, by one and the same individual. They do not 
•asily fall into the formal systems of regular agriculturists, but generally 
when they have any land, prefer accepting a very small rent to the trou- 
ble of making the most of it. The village of Chikuldinee at the foot of the 
Western bills, is entirely peopled by them, and until a few months ago 
they were subject only to a Naek of their own tribe who bad obtained ori- 
ginally that village and in latter times two adjoining ones, besides small 
parcels of land and nioney payments in almost every village in the Talook. 
Open thieving was the main fund of their subsistence, tillage extending no 
further than just around their houses. However well their Captain may in 
general have been supplied, his troop were during the greater part of their 
existence inastate of the greatest poverty and in ttie rains drew much 
of their food from the wild fruits, the tuberous roots and the young leaves 
and shoots of various bushes and creepers in the adjoining hills. The Naek 
himself had for some years before we came into possession been in a state 
of mental derangement, and generally in confinement in his own fort, but the 
concerns of his establishment had been conducted with undiminished vigour 
by his consort, until her violations of the public peace became so outrage- 
dus that it was found necessary to place her in Durance at Dbarwar (where 
she now is) and to suppress the Chikuldinee state altogether ; a thana of 
Peons is in consequence placed there, the grants are resumed, and the free 
tfnhottsed Beruds are most unwillingly converted into taxable cultivators. 
Some months after this revolution 1 visited Chikuldinee. X found the 
Berud« simploin their manners, civil and good humoured in their deport*, 
ment and communicative in their discourse. They made no scruple of la- 
nieuting the good old times when they held their lands free of all other 
charge than that of performing the Naek's service, and it did not require 
much cross examination to lead them to confess that his service was neither 
nore nor less than thieving. They were intimately acquainted with all Ike 
products of the neighbouring hills, there was not a bush nor a berry that 
tliey had not a nnnie for, and of whose properties they could not say some* , 
thing. They were clearly very poor and they assured me that it was not 
\incoairaon for individuals of both sexes to pass their lives unmarried be- 
cause 
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iniif^e Uiey could nol muMer ibe sum npcessary to d^fraj- the msmafraex*- 
Ml iii:e8. To uiuriy without the' a|4>ru^)iiale fe;i(uiliMit»^uite uul uf ik^ 

There are afeif'MH«8nlmansan)ong«ittheZuroee«<Iar8, nhoseenj io liave. 
been feetlled in this Tulook a8 DeKaeea early in the IJecjapor dynasty. 
They are in possession of grants both from the sovereigns brthat kiixgdotn 
and also froni Alumgeer at Delhi. They have ivot been able to oiaiulaia 
n parity of wealth or inflnence with the Deshpandees, but h^ve complete- 
ly sunk before tbose crafty Brahniuns. Other Mussulmans are Hutchernj^ 
Sepoys; some are cultivators and a few exercise handicraft trades. They 
lire generally the idlet»i fellows of the c^ilHiuuiutV) aynd iC les(. d#battfked 
kere than in other: plae^.s ^^ is p/obably because ih&ytuesLOSt 9f debau^licryi 
ace less easy of acceasi^.diiiiiUug aJtlenst being by no uiMfisi tUf^xttrreiii:\ic* 
ol' (kt» pc^pAe. 

The Jain.are kere in too small oumbert to authorise me ta enter iolo 
MY discussion ou their peculiar tetieta or mode« of life; there ar^ however 
alroi^ marks. of their having formerly occupied a very promineiU .place in 
the p^p^ulation of this country ; their temples are numerous and ace g^^neral- 
]y distinguished by the superior character of their architecture and sculpr 
tore. PalelsUip^) which are perhaps the strongest evidences of. long suc- 
cessive occupaacy^ are frequently itv the hand« of Jaius. Those resident 
here are either cultivators or carry on a small trafli^^k between this and 
the surrounding districts, interclianging the superfluous commodities of' 
each; their transactions are on a very, limited' scald. They are a verfr 
timid set of Men. 

The Weavers- are eitbor ofthe tribe of Lingayii^.or of* awottter Kno» 
arec caste called Hutgur, which is .entirely devoted to tlie loonu 'Sbei 
ivholc do not' amount to 30' families in the Taiook^ andare iiKuMsumb 
to supply the* inbabttunta. witb tlie common Dtiotee* oF t<bo men o« th** 
coarse coloured Sarhee of the woomh, 

TbiBir Hunlinrf is a tetter* a«d 'breeder of cattle, and U his slock coa- 
tatw a> few^cQw».or buffaJtoea be«elli tho bipUer; a^dmilk. Si»me Hitempt 
^piaWtnrey bait itis- oCtheri^dastia^d'mQst.iinprQ&tab^ ki^d,; they pre*. 
for being ampngsl the. hiUa, and when* ^lauJiAd* to vi41a|^a g^B««!aUy# 
build their buta. remole .fromlhetetb^r inbabUanlfs theyaro' nearly that 
niost unciviliaed clasa of/the community. 0/< a airoilar ohar-aotev is t)i«f 
Db\ingur oi* Shepherd, but the. number of: tim* oaste is quite anim{».or«- 
tant^ there being very few sheep or goals ia the; Talooh. 



GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The body of the inhabitants, and more esptcially that which isquartered* 

in 



*1 i>1»»crved on Bcmd ranch better dressed. thfta thp others, and found he wa<» Patel, 
of tjjo village. On qutv'tioninpf him about his farming slock, he told me he had not a 
single huilock. This na? quite enough to poiat out what had bcca the nut are- of his' 
oiccupation. 
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iu tlielowest cla«s:of viUagtS' i« ^eilainly poor, but I do not tbiuk that the' 
pi>vertY is any where, eKc«i>t aiaoiiga^ the Iribeg of irregalar habits, ex- 
cessive, and it must, have beeft laaiuly k<^pt up aiuongst those who labour 
for a tttoiiRy pay meat' by the acknowledgcil^iadneaa of the crops, and the 
cQHsequ^^%i eiiUauccd price of grain iu tfee tw^ siicces^ive years sittce the 
Uiiush governiueul comiuenced; this increase of price isnol. lesg* than 
fiaiu 40 "to 60 per GjBiituHi,,and though wages axe fluctttatiog, yet their 
riseappeatstodepead raore.up.on the demaud. for the particular kind of 
labour th»« oa awy alteratioa in the wauls. of the labourer, and there has. 
b)5eii none tluU could have afforded hiaiany chauce of acquiriug for his 
faiaily a quautily of food, equal to that whicK his day's^ work e(>iBroan(Hd > 
iuchea4>,cr times. T^ small, cultivators who . raiaed . little more thaa 
\^hat was required for their own domestic consumption must have suffered 
nearly an equal depression in their civcnontaB^eg ii> these adverse seasons, 
niid it could only be the few larger farmers wlio bad a considerable sur- 
l^los-for the market for whichr they.iKoald receive * great price tkal were; 
OMbled by a^goian ted. gain ta cempensale for the ahsolnte lose in 
^aantlty. 

The following were the prices of the graina^ principfiUy coaaumed, 
and which is some measure regulated the rest in the Market of Padshapoor 
in March and April 1820. The Seerof Grain is a measure which contains 
as much Jooaree as weighs 160 Sembar Rupees of 173 grains each 
or 3i lbs. avoirdupois nearly^ Of such seers a Rupee purchased of 

Nalehenea ( the* clvafest grain) 13 

. « Uurboree,. 11 

Jx>aaree, 9 

Wheat J Fo«>dofthe higher classes. J I 

YftefrrtceofUliDur wvsat the same time about | of a Rupee per diem 

fUr an abte-bodteJ nnan, and one half, sometimes ^ of that for a woman. 

nnmarried'men in constant employ received one seer of Jooaree daily. 

The wages of Carpenters and Bricklayers were } Rupee per diem, which 

seems very high in comparison with other laborious classes. Weavers. 

drdttotreckon onearning more tban Sf or at most 3 anas, (hough their 

-wives contributed part of their labour in laying the web. During the 

principal harvest timewagesrise beyond all moderate proportion. Pour, 

or* even six seers oftlve grain be is reaping are then the daily reward of the 

labourer, but 1 should be inclined to regard this very liberal payment 

rather as a local beneficent custom in which the farmer shews his sense of 

the bounty of natureby making hfs servant a full partaker of it, than as 

at all corresponding to the necessities of the case. Children are scarcely 

erer employed in weeding^r any of the other little jobs about a farm, the 

fbrnicrs being of opinion that it is cheaper to give full wages to adult 

labourers. 

.The food of tlie people^ is not of a worse sort than that of other 
Uindoo pix)vince^^*and is perhaps in some respects belter. The Mahr 
laltas are not interdicted the- use of animal diet, audUo on festival oc* 

casioiiS 
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cii6ionJS eal mutton, fowlftand game, but these are lusurica an J gparin^l^ 
indulged in. A fur more general ta^te is that for g-irden 8iutr«, witffi 
which in considerable I'uriety every good Muhratta village iti abuudautly 
supplied. No cue seems so poor as not to be able to add a portion of 
Capsicum, Onion or Garlick to his meal, and ail in more comfortable 
circumstances have well dressed diiihes ofSvreet Potatoes, Carrots, Rrin- 
jaU, Bhendees or some of the numerous Pumpkin or Gourd tribe. Nat« 
chenee the food of the poorest is when properly prepared a pleasant and 
an invigorating^ diet. Jooaree and Suzgnrnn tho* to us insipid, are re- 
li^hed by a very large portion of (he community, and are eaten either in a 
sort of porridge with butter milk, or in cakes with some kind of Dal 
spread on them as we do Butter, and seasoned with Capsicum or som^ 
other cheap condiment. The Brahmuns if in comfortable circumstances 
draw the substantial part of their food from Rice and wheat, both imported; 
besides the every day dishes of Khichurbee, and Whurten cakes, there 
are numerous very savoury dishes prepared from these two grains with 
the ordinary adjuncts of Ghee, Goor and Milk. I apprehend thai the 
neglect of the products of the Dairy as sources of profit leads to a greater 
indulgence in tliem as daily food than the more thrifty Guzerat fiir« 
mers permit themselves. 



DWELLINGS. 

The 8t}Ie of building, and the great number of fallen houses give to 
the villages of this part an appearauce of ruin and discomfort which per- 
haps does not belong to the individual houses considered as habitable 
dwellings. The greater number are built of shapeless stones fitted on 
each otiier witli little art, and held together by nothing better than aimple 
mud; the roofi^ are flat mud terraces which are any thing but ornamental, 
and are constant sources of dust in the hot dry weather. In their inside 
the houses are perhaps much like those in other part of India occupied bj 
tenants in parallel ranks of life; generally clean but close, ill ventilated 
and dark, a sin*>Ie door opening into a small court yard surrounded by a 
high wall being frequently the only aperture for the admission of ligU 
to a dwelling of tivo or three a|)urtments. Julbe best of these houaea the 
cattle are lodged in a veranda separated from the principal room, but in 
many they are tied up in one end of the best apartment. The .Zunieen* 
durs*, and generall} all in better circumstances have tiled houses^ of which 
circumstances indeed this class of roof may be taken for a mark. The 
terraced roaf is a certain indication that the monsoon rains are moderate ; 
it would not btund a week of the rains that fall on the border of the 
Koknu. There is a third description of house called Jhopree, which may 
be fairly rendered by our word Hovel, it consists chiefly of a grass roof 
with eaves extending nearly to the ground, upon walls not exceeding two 
feet in heii^lit, and either of the. Rume niatetiul, of mud, or wallled. Tiiis 
hut requires an annual re|>air uniounting nearly to a renewal, before tFie 
commencement cif the nion^ioon, and by (he time that season is over is ge- 
neral!} so ballercd as to be pervioiis.duriug the rest of the jear to snu* 
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•lilne, wind or accidental rain. A direllinf of this sort in tbe better 
villaf^es may lie taken as an indisputable sign of poverty in tbe 
occupant. 



SIZE OF FARMS. 

Tb« farms are in general very small ; with the exception of the Za» 
Bieeiidars no individual appears to cultivate beyond 8 or 10 acres, paying 
70 or 80 Rupees, and many do not till one half of that extent or toon« 
fourth of that value. Not one of the farmers of this ciafls is master of the 
number of working cattle necessary to put in motion the heavy plough ; 
they therefore mutually assist each other with a certain number of day's 
works of so many cattle and men ; this is much more common than hiring 
^atrange cattle for money. Few ofthe Zumeendars keep more cattle than 
are required for two ploughs, and the land they bold beyond wjiat these 
will work is either cultivated by their relations or let to tenants in ihm 
iray already stated. There are one or two instances in which the Ztt« 
meendars farm largely, not only to the extent of their own land bat 
considerable portions in other villages at the government assessment; 
these however are rare cases of individual industry and energy and quite 
alien to the general spirit of the conntry. 



MARKETS, COINS. 

There is a weekly market at eaeh of the two priaeipal villages, Padsha*- 
' poor and Unklegee. They are very fully attended by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, and the transactions in them are of the simplest na« 
inre. The several kinds of grain, legames and garden produce already e« 
numerated, butter, thread and a very few of the eommonestclothsy eoasti« 
iute tbe whole of the sale, and each dealer seems to bring in just so much 
of the article he has to dispose of as will furnish him with those he 
wants; every one who brings a commodity takes one away and cash la 
merely the momentary medium of transfer. The busiaese ofthe market 
is conducted with perfect quiet and order. 

The Silver coin commonly current is the Sembur Rap0e coined at 
Waree in the Kokun, and weighing about 173 grains Troy. It is much 
alloyed and passes in the Bazar of Shahpoor for 4f per Centum less than 
the Rupee of that place. The Shahpoor Rupee and the Chandoree 
(nearly of equal value) are also known in the Padshapoor baser, but do 
not seem to create any confusion, their value being tolerably steady. 

The only Copper coin in circulation is the Shapee Pysa, which varies in 
it^s value relative to the Rupee, according to its scarcity, exactly as any 
other commodity. At the periods of tbe principal settlements of the re« 
venue, Pysa are always dearer, one or two in the Rupee, than at other 
seuBonff, aifording at once a simple illustration ofthe connection of price 
with demand, and a proof of the small scale of the transactions, affecting 
ihe Copper rather than the Silver coin. Tbe Shabee Pysa is said to have 

been 
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'beeir coined at DecJR{vo(»r I>y AariMi^aieh Mron aR^r Hie overtliroir of lh« 
lAdilRbahee dytinsty. All iutprevHion is now worn <Mit and the pysa is a 
nieresliapeleiis button of very fine copper. It tsextraurdinary liiut no rise 
in tlie price of copper slionid have withdrawn a portion of it Troin ciicila* 
lion, or no cheapness liave introduced a* spurious kind, lint it is general* 
)y uitdeislood that neillier has taken place, and that the original coin of 
Aurungzel) maintains ii*s place with no sensible diiuinntion. If this be 
.Ibe fact it shews the Mahrattas to be no adepts in the nrftfitahle mysteries of 
• coining. The state of the Copper coinage at Sural and other great towns 
in that region is widely different. 



As the Senihur llnpee is the basis on which tlie Pukktr or grain Seer is 
calculated, so is the Shahee Pysa to the Kutcha or Gocrer^s Seer ; ihists 
strictly a measure of weight, and it is used in every article of sale with Hie 
exception of edible grains and pulses. Milk, Butter, Oil, Vegetables, 
Spices, Goor, Thread, Ruw Cotton, &c. &c. are weighed by the Ktiteba 
Seer of 34Shakee Pysa; bein^now much worn the Pysa does not ou at 
-e1^erage weigh moreUubn Idl.gffsius Tr^y, aud the Seer is ikence about 7i 
4Hincesiamrdnpeie« 



MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

Enough ha^been said to shew that in a manufacturing point of ^iew, (hit 
Talook presents nothing'WoNhy of'reRierk 5 it in not now c<»mpetent fosup« 
ply it's own very moderate wants, nor do I see how any great change in 
ehii« respect is to bappea. Asa tradi«gi<H4itr4ct it is fu^nrcrly uyore nit^or- 
tantaifditdvns not ivithout someiMBcuIly that I cfn»4d bring the people to 
recollect what it was that they were able to export in order to pay tkirthe 
'^Rice, Wli-eat, Stiiry ItikD, Copper, (loth and other inferior articleswhich it 
is certain they .must itRfH)r I. k^ioes- lH«»w«ever iippear Uiat they eaporl a 
f^od deal <^{ H url>aree, Tooar -aiid'Jx>oAree to Chef KokrOii^aud a sauill quao- 
4ity of Cotton ta.Glokak. 



CONSTITUTION AND REVENUE OF THE VILLAGES. 

In investigaliug the constitution, the wealth, and the avitiluble revenue 
of these villages, the enquirer who is acquainted only with the full, com* 
pact^sinnply organized and ricli townships of Ouzernt, nill (ind mnch to 
;sur.prize, nvore to perplex and still morp to di^nppoint h4in. It would be 
difficult to make a revenue ser\.aut fioni that country comprehend the eJr- 
cuinstances of a Talook of 40, by no means unfertile, villn;;es yirlclin*; Offly 
'14 or 1^,000 Rti|»ees annually to Go verj»iuent. 'I he observations already 
made on its impoverished condition nn^lit be supposed to account for much 
of this tiuancia] un product iveuf^S'S, but it docs not appear that under the best 
end steadiestadniiMctrjaliun moie than 40,000 Ru);ees was ever realised 
from it by Gorernment. The real cause of thin lowi>ess of revenue is the 
•tnordinate proportionx^f tlie la4»d ninch has fallen into the bands of the 
local Gtflficers, either i>y.orJgtuaJ griaat-cr.^Mhse^ueut auJ^raduul encroach- 

ment. 
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merit, nntl the worse iLan unnecessary number of tliero, which had probab* 
ly arisen to its present excess by additions having taken place at each of 
the several chang^es of sovereifl[iily that this country has experienced. 
Some of (he appointments, particularly such as related to the guarding the 
village, the village lands, and the district generally, have had their origm 
in local and often in temporary circumstances, but the payment is perpetu- 
al, even where the duties have so completely ceased to be performed (hat 
on subsequent necessities it has been found expedient rather to institute 
a fresh and additional establishment than to (rust to those already holding 
the oiBce and receiving the reward. In every considerable village there 
is thus found large provision for a Naek, Kolkar, Nan Pulwar, Sliet Sin* 
dee &c. whose duties appear to have been yearly identical but all so in« 
adequately executed as to give no security tfgainst common robberies, and 
of late years it seems, to have been the custom fur villages to put themselves, 
under the protection of a neighl)Ouriitg Naek of Reruds (Chief of a gang 
of Robbers) and to allow him a piece of I«iid (Governments) either for the 
benefit of his guardianship or as a commutation (or being plundered. 

An* ample endowment for religious establishments both Mussulman and 
Ilt4idoo is o f is T se to be looked for in a district (hat had been long and 
tfipesitedly under Uovernwentsof (he former persuasion, and so lately uu« 
der full Brahmtnical sway; but generally speaking these are not to extra* 
vagant, nor the alienations to old Government servants or favourites and 
their faaulteS'at nil more extensive than are usually met with $ in fact the 
appropriati<inf« of the local officers (known under the general but indefi* 
vk^e name ol-^XuiMeeitdaVft) are so enormous as to leave the Sirkar scarcely 
ally fmid from which ti>«nake further donations, 

•The following is the I'st of (he Officers to whom the above remarks are 
considered chiefly applicable. The first four are more properly the Zu« 
nieendars* 

Desaee — General Superintendent of a subdivision. This office seems to 
exist every where, and has originally b^en of great importance, 
but the duties are now obsolete or nearly so. 

DeiApflitrfe*^.— (Corresponding to (he Miijmoo,adar of Gnzeral). Keeper 
of Records and accompts of all kinds in a similar subdivision. 
Efiedive. 

These two Officers are doubled upon every villa^ije, iiithe Tulook. 
JVarg-ai/wdi.— Originally I apprehend Police M;jster of the subdivisions 
but now absolutely nou-cffectire; in ee me places I believe tl>e 
office to be e\en fictilioup. 

Kanoonge. — An Officer -nhose tlufie« I am ufKible to di^ttingalsh from those 
of the Deshpandee, a«id imaijiiie him to have been superadded to 
the okl'Himioo Establishii)e«*t \>y sonfe of the MootfuLoiaii go- 
vernments. His duties are altogetlier ob?iole(e. 

Gooma5///ir.--Factor, one of the Defiuee, and one of (he Deshpandee^ 
Whether original or of suhsequcjit introduction I do not know, 
Irttt tn^i('herca^e'(|m(e'»9perdu<Mis. 

Eoolhtrwse^ 
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KoMurnft.-^iCorttBfonAing (o the Tiilalee of Ouzerai)' Village Ac- 
^cpniptant. An iiiitiapeiisable Officer every where, btil here, verf 
generally and very injuriously, he ia perfiunnlly identical with 
tbeDeshpandee, to whom he ought to be directly oppoaed. Tbia 
union may have taken place from ila having been fciund impos- 
aible to procure any person out of the Deibpandee*8 ovin Taniily 
capable of undertaking the office, the tribe of Bnnyai edocated 
to writing and arconipta being unknown here, and the Brahmuns 
alone in poseegaion of those artf>. All the real businef^sas well of 
the districlsasof the individual villages has thus fallen into their 
bands, the whole of the influence has of course followed, and every 
other office baa aunk into insignificance and subserviency before 
them. 

PaUL^^T\\% true Hindoo bead of the village, but here generally bia con« 
sequence baa sunk for nothing, i have seen the Patel ot Ibe 
largest village in the Talook turn out aa a Guard to Travellers. 

lV(iict.«>Originally, 1 believe, the guardian of the village and ite lande 
from robbery and plunder, with an ample establishment under 
him ; at present his duties are not distinguishable from those of 
the Patel, and both are generally mere instruments in the haada 
of the Koolkurnee« In aome places the Naek, perhaps from thm 
more military attributee of bia office, has maintained bia stand 
better, and now asaumea a direct superiority over the PateU^ 

In certain villages the family in which the Naekship waa here* 
ditary has become extinct, and the office, or at least the lands 
attached to it, baa fallen into the hands of the Zumeendara» 
Patelships with their emoluments have also came into their poa« 
session in the same way» 

PtUwn SAc/ee.— (Cbougula of theMahrattas). Superintendent of tbeMark* 
et« Purveyor for Travellers &c. 

Mut |)tr//rr.— His Assistant* 

Jb/iiAff.— Astrologer. 

fi/itt/f.— Officiating priests at Marriagea and other Ceremoniea» 

Brahmuns.^Of the several temples. 

Cooroo or— Teacher of Ike Lingayuta. 

Tvlwr 7D»ff«?r««^ •••'^» ^f pnblic gards, perhaps with aoma differ* 
Shet sind e j ^"^^ of duties, but all wretchedly inefficient. 

The 

• There ere two occasions on wbicb the Headship of the viiiag^e is most jealously assert- 
ed* Oae Is the Hoolee, in which binding the Pola or Wheateii Cake to a sUlk of the 
Caster Oil plant and another of Su{^arCane, is an Office which the Chief will 5carcelyje- 
sign but with his life. The other is the receiving the Puttee or village lease with' ite 
honorific accompaniment of Pan Sooparee from the Af^ent of Government. Most violent 
contentions and deep animosities often are the result ot a competition on these occasions.^ 
particularly the former. 
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The complete Bel of rustic ortisans which forms so marked afbaiureiti 
the organization of a full Guzerat village, is here unknown and unprovid- 
ed for, and even individuals of the respective professions, except at the 
Tery best villaires, are sparingly scattered. The establishment as it now 
stands may thorefore be considered as most expensively redundant on the 
one hand, uncomfortably deficient on the other. Its right to the form- 
er epithet will be best proved by the following abstract of the distribution 
of the lands of a village, not selected as an extreme example, and shew- 
ing nothing more than the average picture of the whole. 

1 have already observed that there is no fixed land measure known in 
the country. The divisions are quite nominal, and the same denomi- 
uation is applied in one village to an extent of laud that measures three 
times what is meant by the same word in the adjoining village. The 
largest of these divisions is the Chigur.* 

The village of Koondurgee contains 

The Desaees hold, free of all assessment 
Deshpandees 
Do. as Koolkurnees 

Nurgounda 

Patel ( under the denomination of 

J oree but paying nothing) . . 
Naek of Chikuldinee (a notorious 

robber.) > . • . 



56 


Cliigurs. 


IS 
5 

1 
1 


« 


}* 


« .V 


• 


^ 


9 

7 





Bhuts, Byragees, Josees ^c. , 
Mussiilmau Peers^ Musjeds &c. . 

Jooree, or lands held by right of OflSca 
but paying an assessment, and this, now 
at least, liable to augmentation at the 
discretion of the Collector. 

The Patel, 4 

Putun Shetee, 1 

Mutputtee, , , , ^ t| 

Nar Tulwar, 3 " A 

Puthdhya, ( Gooroo of the Jungums, ) 3 " 
Several Poojarees, ... 1 « 

I»»«rs, . 

1 o 



23 « A 
9«H 






. IS (( . 

Gootgu, or lands lield also by riirht of ^* 

Office, but at a fixed low rent; this 

however appears not always- to have 

been adhered to, 

* • • • • 



Desaees, 



„„^ Lih?HM *»"e« «»?•»««««<»« of the word Chigur. One, and I suspect the right 

it- in one vHlLVe ihP, U ,« IJ"'* requ.nug a given quantity of seed (Jooarce) to sow 
bv the ^ed is .fot alto,^»h. f".' .'" ■""**'!" J^:'" ■°°"'*^'- ««• This measurement 
th'^e act^l dimensioK- r-K *'^" '" J^"g'»"«"- The third commentator gives 

denth • U is tr. Hi,i?„,f.? ^^'V " «=""'P»''««' "» so m""? ukrecs in front and Mars in 
hallinir to take bieiih *rf' V.''"" "?• ?'*''. *''*' ""^''*»F P'°"gh and return without 
nuLufh^..^e«^,,H,l^''V?'''^"' ot bnklegec is 64 tltrees in front and 10 Mars 
1^ a*^, ,•.„ .1 ?'*"* "'/**' Chigurs at diflerent villages, one was 11 acres, the second 
ilUnUed iVS."""* """ "•• ^^'^ l«tbclonscd"tv'.Zumeendar, one' of iU sid,i 
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find tlieir Gooma^'hlufi, . . J 

Pate!s, KHiioon<;o, Nnrfl;o!in(ln,Kolkar. 
UlHdiil Klian ( rormei'ly Killadar of > 
Beigum.) ..'•..> 

Waste,. 



llerDQin^ to Hie Sirknr dfi ftsseis^a^jle Ititid, 

and divided into sffDail portions dni0li|«t 5^^ ^ 

the R}ut8 or 1 rr^h ofllie uiiole. 

56 



1 


"H 








1 


%t 




• 




1 


<C 




S«i* 








-*** 










9 


" 




So " Tf 





Tilis 5 .,^ Chlgurs is probably of an inferior sort oF land ad ft 
bears only 173 Rupees ftssessment, friiicli is far below the ftverftg^d 
value of ihe whole. 

Besides (heir Tree lands the advantages derired from their Jooree, and 
from their Gootga, the same Officers have fixed money payments in every 
village; from that in question they derive 78 Rupees, and SO RupoM are 
charged for ezpenoea at religious festivals. 

The apportioning the asseasmmit^ and' particularly afatiy aiiifttrj7/!f« 
lion of it, is altogether in the hands of tlie'KooIktiriieei; there id probably 
some ancient usage for it's basis, but the village meetings in ttbUll the 
business is settled after discussion and by commof) consent, are as lata 
vrell assured, never assembled. It is notorious that the Koolkurnee 
never adds to the charge on bis oim Jboree oi- Gootj[a. 

It can scarcely be imagined thiitattlife original iMtUm^nt of these 
Tillages, whenever it took plac«, th^ gtyv^nmeiit conltl have uMignt^d to 
it's officers emoluments to so imiiKrderate an ffmount or of so complex 
realisation. In grants (Kf land, though to a much less extent than as thef 
now exist, and charged with the obligatioi^s of collecting: the reventte and 
maintaining the police, probably consisted their original rewaitii In* 
crease of emolument and ei'asion of duties have been tl/e gradual conse* 
quences of frequent changes of Government, of the want of effective 
fiiiperintendance from the distance of it's seat,,aiid the repeated pei-iods 
of public diftoi'der into which these regions have fallen. Of such times 

ihe Deshpandees know well how to takedue advantage ; the latest furnish 
them with an excuse for failing in the very essence of their office; \#he\\ 
called upon to produce any record ot* grant that might besupprrstfd to 
implicate the correctness of their present claims, the answer generally 
is *^ the paper was lost in such an year when Nepankur or Goordapa 
plundered the village,. and when we were too intOAtAii aaviag our Uvea 

tor-be ttWe to attend to ow writlitgs."^^ 

The 



* It 16 the general belief th^t this plea is for the nio»l part false. It is said ,, tkei. 
«« \a.KoelkurDee or DesUpandee mekeft a point of prcservia^ bit record in fiiiuaUoas a»A . 
«« seasons of th& greatest diificoJty, and that tbey are seldom really lo»t except in e 
<( conflagration. Many Koolkurnees (at least in other parU) ivho have boon forced ie 
4t abandon their hoaies in. famine. or war, .have either taken their procions. docnraani 
'< a favourable change of cirtumst^nces pjefiaitted tk^m |o teturn to claia^ Ihe frJH 
*» viiegcs of their office. 
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Tlie ctce8«ive«fnolutnttiti of tlieZurti^endars lias not pWfeed dllogipUi^t 
^nnoliced; TiJnibiikj(*e Da4iif(lia*ii deputie^^ aithougli tlie most excoptioii- 
able pavts of it Iiad lUeir origin ill th«iv own time, by their oivn con- 
nivance^ and oflen by llieir oftn 9fri>«ic\, iiiiposed on tlie netr Iiiaamdari| 
And 1 believe on some of t4ie Zumeendars, the heavy tax (under thfe 
«ame of Eksalee) of the whole leceipte of every third >>ar; that of th^ 
Iiiaamdors still continues to be collected at the viiiagpp where the inaam 
is situated. The Zumeendars settle their Eksaiee at the Purgunna 
Kutcherry of Belganii and 1 got no Btci>unt of it. 



POLICE. 



The weight of the British name appears to have operated like a eharm 
on our assumption of the Government, to robberies of all kinds from tha 
bold gang of bO men viitii unsheathed swords to the petty pilferer from a 
stall in the bazar. The idea seems to have been that under so acute and 
active a Government, detection roust surely follow the eonilniftsion of the 
offejice. I am afraid that the members of the commanity whose hand« 
had been accustomed to picking and stealing are beginning to discern that 
the daikger is not so very imminent. Great mbberies are still very rare| 
because the gang leaders discharged tbe«r followers^ cannot Well collect 
them again without attracting notice, but a very daring one took place in 
i^pril at Padshapoor during the absence of most of the officers at ReU 
gam on revenue business. Petty thefts are certainly en the increase, an4 
unless they be committed in the most stupid and unguarded manner, are 
constantly undetected. The police officers seem to consider their dutj 
limited to apprehending the thief when they are told where he is, but 
in all the ncuteness necessary to trace a thefk, in all the private intelli- 
gence and watching which leads to well founded suspicion of individuals, 
in short in all that constitutes the art of thief taking, this police is quite 
inefficient. M'xich is trusted to the old Hindoo operation of Pugdundee, 
or tracing the robbers by their foot-marks, but however admirable an art 
that may have been in the days of it's perfection, 1 have seen enough of 
it to convince me that it is now a most gross delusion, and worthy of 
about as much faith as the opinion of the astrologer. This want of 
effective energy in the Police depends principally, I imagine, oil the ab^ 
aenceof all proximate and sensible control and supefintendanee, without 
which the whole class of Sepoys, Peons &c. quickly become idlers and 
vagabonds ex officio, Ifear this evil is inseparable from the great ex< 
tent of one Magistrate's jurisdiction and in some measure will be suT- 
fered by all foreign rulers. A little may depend on our having been un- 
fortunate in our selection of the class of people from which the peons are 
taken, but ei^en this is very dilllcult to amend. It is clear that this i9 a 
subject of great importance and that we ought to use every exertion to 
keep up that terror of name, the first effect of which was so beneficial; 
ifitisonce ptirted with, the difficulty of maiutuining. ord^r will be in- 
creased tenfold;. 

* 

I was not aware <luring the lime I was with these people of the preva* 

lence 
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lenoe of uin inarktsl > Ice. Theie was neilhcr spirit Rliop nor opl.-jin seller 
ill llie '1 cilojk. The coinplainls brought before the Zilta oHicers were al- 
most entirely of lubilrary niul oppressive acts on tiie part of the Zmneen- 
clars ill the collection of the Revenue. The Znmeen.'ats were aUyays 
sittinw^ in the Kiitcherry more as judges tljan as parlies, for the Zilladar 
never ventured to oppose their influence and gave every cause in their 
favor. Appeals to tiie Soubadar at ISelgam were not more succe:;&fui. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

When (he Crop is gathered, it is carried no further than into a cor- 
ner of the field, where a threshiiig ground is prepared for it. There 
is no interference whatever with the farmer either in the gathering 
his profluce^ or in his disposing of it; the whole vexatious system 
of permission to reap, and of detaining the produce in deposit in the 
irillage Kullee until the demands of the Collector are satislied, is 
totally and fortunately unknown, and of course has never been found 
necessary. In a Memoir on the Purgunna of Jumbooscer, which 1 for* 
merly had the honour of giving in to the Hou'ble President, I ven- 
tured to express my opinion of the oppressive nature of that systeia, 
and also to state my belief that the idea of it^s necessity was grounded 
on nothing but mere usage. 1 hoped that on trial it might be found 
to be a superfluous precaution, but 1 was by no means aware V\iat 
I should 80 soon be able to adduce the opposite practice of a whole 
country in support of my doctrine, authorising me to denounce it as 
unnecessary, vexatious, oppressive and unwise. The illustration is I 
apprehend complete. We have here a tenantry of a character that is 
supposed to be marked by falsehood and dishonesty even to a proverb ; 
we are further told universally that the Mahrattas are the most care- 
less of human beings. If any combination of moral equalities could 
render the interposition of the revenue oflicer just or defensible, it 
should be this, and had KuUees been the usage of the country, we 
should be confldently told that the Mahratta was neither provident 
enough to be trusted with the management of his crop, or honest 
enough to have the gains of it put into his hands. The simple state 
of the fiict overturns such reasoning in a moment, and no more dif- 
ficulty is experienced in realising the revenue from the unrestrained, ro- 
guish, spendthrift Mahratta than where ail the fetters and formalities of a 
Gnzerat KuIIeeand its establishment are called in to the aid of the CoN 
lector. 1 regard this as a point of manifest superiority in the Revenue Sys- 
tem of the Deckan over that which prevails in our Northern possession?. 
To introduce it into them also would require patience, management and 
i^kill, hut is not 1 think impracticable, and the ^ienefit could not fail to 
be very great. 

There are not, I think, any traces remaining of the real property of 
the Hoil residing either with the Zunieendar«, the Patels, or the Rynts. 
Kuno cf tliein advance any such claiuis ; the former seem to answer strict- 
ly to ihe chuiticlcr of Reveuue Officer?, and most of the latter from their 

sirnamee 
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wrnames appear lev be foreigners. Amongst all the frauds of the Deshpan* 
dees, 1 met with no instance of portions of the public lands having beena* 
lienated by Sale or Mortgage, or in any other way than by direct grant 
from the Sirkar, real or pretended. Such alienations are found in almost 
every village about Broach or Jumbooseer, and could scarcely have been 
executed without thePatel entertaining some notion, however vague, that 
he had a ri«'ht to dif«pose of what he thus made away with. Had such a no- 
tion been entertained here, we may be certain, both from the character 
indtheciixumstances of the people, that it would have been acted upon. 

Revenue from land seems like every other species of property, to have 
been so uncertain a podsession under the Mahratta Government, that the 
land, affording it has not been a saleable commodity. Though it is scarce* 
Jy possible that the Zun»eendars should not sometimes have been in a con- 
Uitiou to render it desireable for them to sell part of their original Inaams, 
which they had a cleac right to do, no sales appear to. have taken place ; 
Ibere were no buyers* 

The people in general seem to have adopted rather an extravagant ex- 
pectation of the amelioration they were to experience on their transfer to 
the British Government, and as circumstances have occured to retard 
ihat improvement, so that with the exception of stability and security they 
yet are sensible of little change, they are a good deal disappointed. A 
few productive seasons will put them at their ease provided no attempt be 
made to increase their burdens. I do not mean even to hint that the assesS'- 
ment now laid on them by the Collector is immoderately heavy; all the 
calculations I have been able to make assure me that it is not, but I con- 
ceive that for some time to come a very light system of tuxation is neces* 
sary for tlie re-pioduciion and extension of destroyed capital, and may 
l>e expected to operate as a bounty on population, I am also certain 
that what appears on the Collector's books is not the whole that is 
drawn froip tbese poor {>eople, but that there is a general system of 
depredation on the part of the Zumeendars, in which the Native Reve-. 
Hue servants are either partakers or passive lookers on. 

On the whole the people of this Talook are behind the inhabitants 
of Guzerat in the scale of civilised society, their communities are not 
so well knit, there is much less paternity in the heads and less i^ociahility 
amongst the members ; there is far less courtesy either towards each other 
or to strangers. They are behind in all the mechanical arts, ofuhich 
1 may cite the plough already described and the tiles of their houses 
as strong examples As fanners many of their processes are decidedly 
rude and bad, but as gardeners the superiority is certainly on their side. 

The iotal want of defined land measure may seem to indicate a very 
rude and backward slate, but I believe s'.aud;ini.s of meapure are every 
i\here comparatively uioderji improvements, and Hides and Oxoarto;}^.^ 
\ct recoilecied in Uiitain. ^ 

CONCI.USION 



* Not 80 years ago Farms in the WalJs in Yorkshire were let by the Oxjuu*;. 
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fill Bamboo (8) w here only on the bonier of Ibe great region which it oc- 
eupifs for some hundred miles to the Southward, and scarcely suffices foe 
the wants of the Talook, 

Kulwee (9) the Carunda of II indoo«tan, is very common all over the 
wastes of Chikuldinee. Karee (10) another edible fruit grows in plenty 
on the hills, and theae seem the only two that in this jeHpect are worth 
enumerating. Pickles ore made of the berries of Dorla (11) and of Neiee 
i;lS) the Aola of Hindoostun. 

The Dark and young branclilets of Turwur (15) afford an excellent 
astringent for tbe use of the Tanner and Dyer and the bush is in profu-^ 
aion about Padshapoor, from whence the Leather dressers of Bel g^m and 
Shapoor supply themselves. The pods of Seeghee (14) are very useful as 
nataral soap to Dyers and clt^aners of Cloth, and in some situations bring 
a <^ood price in the bazar, the bush is plentiful about Ciiikuldinee, but (It» 
Beruds have not got into the habit of turning it to account. Two species 
of Wild Yam (15) the seeds only of which were procurable when I was 
at the place, are found about the bases of the hilU in the same neighbour- 
hood ; their tuberous roots become very large during the rains and afford 
a substantial, but I believe not a very palatable meal to the Beruds ; ooe 
of them is represented to be particularly acrid, requiring to be dressed iJi 
milk to make it edible. It is very probable that both species wou/</iai« 
prove on cultivation. They are called in Kauarese Ileeree Gairus, and 
Uolee Gainus. 

Tli'ere are maiiy plants which the poorer natives, as they tend their cat* 
tie or are otherwise employed about the woods, pick up a8 a mess of greens. 
Most of them are very unpalatable and ri^qnire the water in which they 
are boiled to be changed once or twice. Tiiose I met with are Gokroo 
(16) Choulaee, two species (17, i 8) iMar, 2 species (19, 20) and Tikree 
(21). There are many others that spring up in the rainy season whicb 
1 did not see. 

On the hills bordering Gokak is found a shrub, the Genus of which, not 
b^iihg able to meet \vilh either flower or fruit, I was unable to determine 
(S^). It's trunk and lar^rer brandies when deprived of their bark, and 
bruised make excellent tlamboaux, and it is the custom for every in)iabi« 
tant of th^ villages near to which the slirub is found to brin<r one or two 
thus prepai'ed to the Zilla Kutcherry whenever he comes on business. 

This Talook to the Mineralogist is totally void of interest, at least I 
neither met with orheard of one mineral product worthy of investii;ation. 
The Sand stone of which the hills are entirely composed answers well for 
building, and is one of the most durable of it's kind. 

WILD 



(8) Bambusa ariindiiiacca, 

(9) Carissa Carundus, 

(10) Xaiitho chyinum, 

(11) Sulanum macrorhizoQy 
n2) Phyllauthus Einblica, 
(13) Cassia auriculata, 

(H) Acacia abstergeusy 



(15) Dioscorea, 

(10) Tribulus terreslrls, 

(17, 18,) Amaranthus polyjjamus stristls*. 

(19, 20,)Triaiithemadocaudra&peutaudr» 

(21) Boerhaavia diffusa, 
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WILD ANIMALS. 

The List of Wild animals does not, as far as my enquiries teach me, pre« 
■ent any novel species. Tigers, as, I know from near personal observati- 
on, exist amongst the brush wood, and make their usual prey of stray cat- 
tle ; now and then a wood cutter becomes their victim, but they certainly 
fubsist principally on the weaker animals inhabiting the same jungles with 
themselves. No attempts are made to destroy tbem. * In the same hilla 
Bears (I) are abundant and descend in numbers every night when the corn, 
particularly the kinds with large beads, is ripening; the Beruds reckon 
tbem the most destructive enemies they have. Their food seems to be al- 
together vegetable, for though instances are not uncommon of a Bear at- 
tacking a man and (to make use of an expression of a poor Berud who had 
vadergone the process and whose face bore deep traces of it) chewing him 
all over, yet it seeme to l>e merely an act of simple hostility, without any 
intention of devouring "^ Several Wild fruits seem the peculiar food of 
Hears, and of Wild Hogs (3) which are also common in these hills. Of 
the Deer Tribe are to be found the Sambur (S) and the Cbeetul (4) or 
apotted deer. The three last probably constitute the ordinary food of th« 
Tiger ; the full grown Boar is said to resist faim, and often successfully^ 
b«t the female and the yoong brood are doubtless frequently his prey ; he 
is said to avoid the Bear, probably because the long shaggy hair of the 
latter makes it difficult to obtain a comfortable meal of him. Monkeys are 
very common but seem to draw their whole subsistence from the woods^ 
where they eat fruits, leaves, yonng shoots, any thing. Numbers die when 
the rains are unusoaliy heavy ; the species appears to be the £gret (5) 
of P^iuiant. 

(1) Ursus Aretos, } (4) Ccrvas Axis, 

(2) SusScrofa, I (5) Siinia Ajgula, 

(3) Ccrvas A lees, | 

^ ■ ■ ■ -^-^—^ ' ^— ~^^— ■ - - — --. _ 

* It is exceedingly difficult to induce Hindoos to enter into any measures for th« 
destruction of a beast of prey. They conceive him to have a right to exercise the dis- 
position which nature has given him, and if be do not violently transgress that right he 
ought not to be molested. Bullocks are the natural food of the Tiger, the latter hai 
Iherelore aright to his prey when he can find it, and if he make no unnecessar? havock 
ill providing tor his appetite, there is no just pretence for destroying him. Man is not 
bis natural food, and if he takes to killing meu, he subjects himself to their retributii^e 
justice. 

^ When a Bear is wounded he is said to otter most dolorous cries, which the natives 
imagine to be mo^it powerful curses, and certain of drawing down divine wrath on the 
perpetrator. 

T. M. 
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BEJLG-AM. 



T. 



HE small Talook of Dclgam, consistinc; of only three bamlels besides 
the Capital or Kusba, is nearly surrounded by the Purguona of Sbahpoor 
in possession of the Putwuidun family^ the circle being interrupted oiilj 
at the S, E. by a small portion of the country of the Kitloor Raja. It has 
certainly been a part of the Shabpoor Purgunna, but when motives of 
state led to the alienation of the main body, this corner was retained on 
account of the value of the Fortress of Uelgam^ to which the small terri- 
tory may be considered as a mere appendage. The river Markuada runs 
on its West and North sides, but is not at all points a boundary. Frov 
S. S. E. to N. N. W. the Talook extends about 6 Miles, and a liae 
crossing this at right angles about it's middle may be about 4 Miles. 

Belgam itself is situated about S4 Miles S. S. W, of Padshapoor, 28 
Miles N. W. of Kittoor, and 32 Miles E. of the Ram Ghat, by whicli 
there is a free communication with Waree, and with Malwan on the coast 
to the W. and with Goa to the S. W. It is considered as lying in tke 
ancient region of Kanara, but very near to the border of Maharashtn, the 
precise line of separation of the two, if ever there was a defined boun&m, 
being now quite unknown. In another view of Indian geography lielgaia 
IS said to be in the Kokun, a term which is employed by the natives in quite 
a different sense from that in whi^h it is understood by the English, and 
which 1 am not able very exactly to define, but at all events it incladet 
much country East of the great line of hills which we are accustomed, 
equally at variance with the native application of the term, to call the 
Ghats. In one sense it is synonimous with hilly country, in contradistinc* 
tion to Des or the Plain, though to this there are exceptions at least apparent; 
Belgam, which is decidedly Kokun, is not higher or more uneven than 
Padshapoor and Gokak which are certainly Des, but it is more connected 
both in situation and character with the great hilly mass, and particular- 
ly is subject to the same severity of the S. W. monsoon. 

The Language spoken by the people in their own houses isKanarese, 
but all the cultivating class are quite familiar with the Mahratta, and, I, 
believe, their. Kanarese has a considerable admixture of it« 

The general face of the country is easily divisible into two descriptions. 
The first consists of elevated, rounded, bare plains of an ochry gravel, in 
some parts so hard as to approach to the nature of stone, and in all capa* 
l)le ofbeing formed into a natural brick when cut out a few feet from the 
surfnce, and exposed to the sun and air. Nearly the whole town of Bel* 
fXnm is built of this material^ and the sides of the pits from which it hat 
been taken are now as hard as those of a sandstone quarry ; there seems 
nothing to save the surface from tho same conversion except tilla^^e and 
the percolation of the rain. In a few places a stratum of hard blueish-^rey 
busnit conies to light, commonly 50 Khattered in^ every direction ns to co- 
ver the surCuce with small shur[) fltuueb which di> not lose their anifles by 

attrition 
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attrition ; in oilier parts iljields good sized blocks wliicli are used in llie 
foundation of the belter houses in the Town. The gravel where unlilled 
is perfectly bare, but that is to be attributed to the proximity of two large 
towns which have consumed all its brush wood for fuel, and not to it's inca- 
pability of bearing shrubs, as is well proved by the flourishing condition 
of some Mango and other plantations which have been formed on different 
parts of it, as well as by the number of good sized trees in and about the 
town which stands entirely on it. 

Between these elevated plains, and near to the brooks into which their 
superfluous waters run, lie exteusive flats of a rich black loam, which is the 
•econd division. 



CLIMATE. 

Belgam has become almost famous for the salubrity of it*8 climate, it*8 
equable temperature, and the invigorating freshness of it's atmosphere. 
The hottest period of the year is towards the latter end of March, when 
Farenhict's thermometer sometimes reaches to 88^ in the house ; after- 
wards daily breezes from the West, with frequent showers, generally ia 
tqualle from the S. E, prevent any increase of heat, and the climate is 
truly delightful. In May the showers are almost of daily recurrence and 
often Tery heavy. The rains of the S. W* Monsoon set in early in June 
and are very violent; it is probable that were the people quartered in poor 
Tillages, ill clothed and fed, that the excessive rain would prove a severe 
draw-back to the general healthiness; as it is, though the severity of the 
Monsoon be noticed by every one, I heard of no complaint of any injurious 
effect from it. The water commonly drunk is not affected by it, as there is 
DO rank or rotten vegetation to taint it, and it is all drawn from wells, to 
which the gravelly soil is an excellent filtre. The Westerly Wind pre* 
Tails for nearly seven months in the year, and is succeeded for a short time 
by a North Wind ; during the remainder of the season the winds are varia« 
ble, but chiefly from the East and South East. There are no peculiar or 
very fatal diseases. I met with Intermittent fevers of various types, and 
visceral obstructions, but not remarkable either for their numbers or vio- 
lence*. 



SOIL. 



The distinction of the Soil are closely corresponding with those of the 
surface of the country, each description of the latter being conveniently se- 
parable into two leading subdivisions. The gravelly land is either, 1st. 
That which is capable when properly wrought of affording a crop, better or 
tvorse, every year; or Snd. That which will not repay the expence and 
trouble of tillage if attempted more than once in two or three years. The 
Black los^m occupying the bottoms is more or less valuable as it is situated. 
1st so as to admit of irrigation and thus fit to produce Rice, Sugar Cane 
&C. ; or 2ud beyond this limit and dependent merely on it's own fertile 
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powers and (!ie nulural iraferlng of the Raliie, Bolli kinds of the first 
section, and the second subdivision of the latter^are common to the Kus1>a 
of Hcl^amand its three villnges ; t):e irrigated lands are confined to the 
town, and are watered from the ditch ot the fort w'l:ich is seated on the 
\ery edf^c of the gravelly hank, and supplied loy never failing springs: or 
from alar«;e tank close to tlio Fort. There is an oihcer whose special 
business it is to regulate the distribution of the water. 

That portion of the black soil which is accessible to irrigation is ei» 
tremely valuable, and bears an assessment of not less than ^5 Rupees per 
Acre. Other land is found of all values down to one Rupee, and &t that 
probably a bad bargain. 



TILLAGE AND IMPLEMENTS. 

There seems a fair disposition in the Agricoltural class to Keep all tin 
lands, particularly the fertile, in perfect cultivation, a^fur as it's meens 
permit, and if any dificiency or neglect be observable, it must be attributed 
to want of hands or to poverty. Two of the three villages are fallen inta 
litter decay, and the greater pari of their lands is waste, but the peopia 
are gaining heart, and will do much with a very little encours^eiDeo^ 
Hands are also wanting for the town lands, but not to so great an exteat. 

Fallows on the good lands are quite unknown. 

Two sorts of plough are in use here, one for the black soil, the other for 
the gravelly, but (here is very little difference between them, the former 
being merely a little heavier and with a deeper share, but it is perfectly 
manageable, and is easily worked with two pairs of Bullocks; it's furrow 
is 8 or 9 inches deep. The plough for the gravelly poil never goes deeper 
than 5 or 4 inches, and only requires one pair of Bullocks. Three plough* 
ings, one longitudinal, one transverse, and one diagonal, are used in the 
black soil, one, or two at most in the gravelly, and as the earth is not very 
cohoercnt, one harrowing with the Pur (already described in the Report 
on Padsbapoor) is all that it receives, but there is always, immediately be- 
fore sowing, a bush harrowing and a careful removal from the surface of 
all roots and rubbish. Except for Sugar Cane, the culture of which will 
be more fully described, the preparation of the soil is all performed in the 
month or six weeks immediately preceding the rains of the South West 
Monsoon. 

All Seed, even Rice, is sown by tlie drill machine, which is usually 
of four tubes. It does not appear to be the custom to intermix grains ; 
indeed with those here xultivated it plainly lyould not answer. 1?he 
Pulses which are on some iields tai^en as a second crop, form an unimpor«* 
taut exception. 

The Hand hoe, Kooralee, U in considerable use for cutting up tbe 
roots of rice, and particularly of Sugar Cane. 

The opposite practice of tlie two neighbouring districts of Padshn- 

poor and Delgum with regurd to the two common agricultural machnien 
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tlie Ploiigli and ilie Cart, affords a curious, doubly contrasted example 
of the force of local custom, to all appearance independent of any assign- 
able reason. In the former the plough is exceedingly heavy and clumsy, 
requiring an immense apparatus of cattle to work it ; in the latter it 
is of ordinary sise and draught; in the former there are no wheel 
carriage?, though both soil' and climate be better adapted to their use ; 
in the latter there is the heaviest and largest Cart I ever saw upon 
two wheels, requiring more animals to move it and its load than are 
yoked to the Padshapoor plough* This Cart is nearly fourteen feet long and 
not more than four feet broad, its floor is composed of a strong bar of teak, 
scarcely less than nine inches square, on each side and joined by 
four cross pieces scarcely smaller^ the intervals being filled up either by 
{good plank or by small bamboos. The sides are generally temporary ad- 
ditions either of bamboo or of wicker work. The wheel is of solid wood, 
about four feet io diameter, but as it would bedifliqult to procure an en- 
tire piece of that size, it is composed of two or three well fitted segments. 
It's edges are not more than three or four inches thick, but it thickens all the 
way to the nave ; it is generally of Tamarind tree, and is bound by a strong 
rim of Iron ; the nave is also a cylinder of Iron. The whole machine is 
strongly and well made, and the formers say will last for a ^century ; it's 
original cost is not far from 100 Rupees, and of course it is only in posses- 
sion of men of substance. It's chief uses are to carry manure out to the fields, 
to bring the thrashed grain into the town, and sometime! to bring a load 
of timber from the Kittoor or Khanapoor jungles, or of building stones 
from the adjacent high lands, any one of which purposes would be far 
'better answered by a cart of one thircl the si^e, whilst for all smaller Jobs 
three fourths of the labour it requires in cattle and men are absolutely 
thrown away. It must necessarily too be very difficult to balance in the 
loading, and tbe great weight thrown on the pair of shaft bullocks mqst 
deprive them of all use of their muscles and make them rather 4>art of the 
load than of the power irliich is to move^ it. Duringsiz.months of .the 
year it is totally useless and is laid up in the house with the wheels off*. 
The Bel«;ani farmers are howevejr very proud of their cart, and told me 
that if there was one point in which they particularlj excelled their 
neighbours,^ it was in this very cart. They were much astonished at my 
opinion of it's great faults, and I suspect had no very exalted opinion of 
iuy judgment. 

More pains appear tq roe to be bestowed on eolleci;ing, preserying and 
preparing the Manure, than in any other Indian district that has come 
within my notice. Soon after day light the hiUs where th^ cattle have 
grazed the preceding day are covered with women, each with a basket, 
who stay until they have cleared the surface of every particle ofcovr 
dung, amongst the very poor some part of this is for fuel, but in general 
it is added to the dung heap, close to which is commoalj an urine pit 
with a channel leading to it from the cowhouse; the quantity collected 
each niglii in in the morning saturated with ashes, leaves or loose straw. 
Every variety of soil is manured to the utmost, and there is no rule or 
custom wiiich limits ihs proportion for a given quantity of laud. 

SUBJECTS 
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SUBJECTS OF CULTIVATION. 

1 hate met with no district in winch there iras so little rnriefy orfi>2fl 
produce. The gravelly soil is conceived to he adapted only io lltigee 
(a) and Sawee (A), a plant and grain of similar character, and (lie parts 
of the hiack soil which can be flooded are so much more profiuihly cropped 
with Tandool (c) Rice and Ojs (d) Sugftr Cane, that nothing el«e U 
tried on them except a trifling second crop mf Pulses after the Rice is 
cleared away, and consisting of MuHoor (c) Wutana (f) Wal (gf), and 
Koolthee (A). It is certainly unconiin<Hi that not a single plant far 
■uppl}ing Oil for domes (ic purposes is grown on these lands; they could 
•carcely all fail. 

Ragee (a) and Sawee ( A ) will produce something almost any where, 
hut the quantity of the produce in exactly in t!ie ratio of the goodness of 
the 8oil| and pays tolerahly even on the hi^rhly a^^-^essed bl;u*k land which 
'cannot be given to Rice on account of its situation not perniitliog the 
water to remain upon it. 

Tandool (c). Rice is here as I hare already observed| sown by the drill 
just before .the MoUHoon rains, a practice by no metins common nores« 
teemed the best husbandry : the farmers allow that the cultivation by 
transplanting the half grown plant into tl e deep mud produces larjrer 
crops, but they say that the labour and exposure to the heavy ruins, ia ihe 
preparing the ground as well as in Iheact of transplnnting, is soiefrereaad 
injurious to themselves aud their cattle that they prefer abaiidoa\a^ Uia 
•uperior profit. 

Oos (d) Sugar Cane is cultivated in the same lands as the Rice, and it 
is common to have one crop of the former, and then two of the latter. 
The following is the process of culture pursued wjth the Cane ou a pteca 
of land which I estimated at about three fo4irtbs of an acre. 

In the fortnight preceding the month Mag (January, February,) the 
land receives three ploughings, one lengthwise, one across, and one 
diagonal ; the whole of the manure which the cultivator has been able to 
collect during the preceding year is then harrowed into it; about three 
tone per acre is esteemed a fair quantity. A bush harrowing folloivs, and 
all roots, stones, and rubbish are carefully removed by the hand. In the 
beginning of Mag, furrows are drawn all over the field by the plough, a« 
bout 9 or 10 inches apart, and of nearly that depth* Water it then lei in* 
to these furrows antil they are quite muddy at the bottom, and into tha 
mud the cuttings of the Sugar Cane, each from 15 to 18 inches long, and 
consisting of from 3 to 5 joints, are laid flat and firmly pressed to tba 
bottom of the furrow by the feet. The plough is then driven between the 
furrows to cover them in. If the Cane be of the white kind, which is 
nost common, no mor^e artificial watering is required, and the wliole field 
is made quite level by a transverse beam of wood drawn over it in the 
direction of the furrowa; it is tlien covered with straw in order to pre- 
vent 



(a) Cynesurus Corscaaas, j (e) Ervum Lens, 

(fi) Panicum Miliaceum, I (/) Pisuin Sativum, 



{€) Oryza Sativa, I (g) Doltchos lablab. The white seeded 

J^d) Saccharam OfficioaraiB, 1 (*) Dolicbus biflorus. £variet/« 
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▼ent (be surface parcliing by (he heat of the sun, eTid is enclosed with a 
dry hedge, no further expence is incured except that of two band weed* 
ings. If the Cane be of the black kind the above process stops after 
covering in the furrows, as water most be let into the field at least once 
in 14 days until the rains; the hedge is of course equally required. 

15000 cuttings were required for the field under consideration, and 
•hould the cultivator have no Canes of the preceding year of his own^ 
but be obliged to purchase them, they cost half a Rupee per thousand of 
the white kind, and one Rupee per thousand of the black; the latter being 
tweeter when eaten raw sells on that account higher in the bazar in it*a 
reed slate, but is little if at all preferable for it's produce. 

Iji one year from the time of planting, the Cane is ripe and the procesa 
of making CJol ( impure Sugar) commences*. The press consists of two 
iiprighi SdJid wooden cylinders on one of which is cat an endless mala 
screw, and on the other a corresponding female screw; these are set in 
pivots cut in a strong plank which isfixed at one edge of Ihe bottom of 
a pit two or three feet deep and large enough to contain besides, tha 
boiling apparatus aiid the workmen. The Male screw cylinder is about 
a foot higher than it's fellow, and into it's head is let a horizontal bar to 
'Which a bullock is yoked and keeps the machine constantly revolving, 
(the bullocks path is on the level ground, out side the mouth of the pit, and 
the bar in -ila gyration passes clear of the top of the female cylinder. Tha 
Canes bniken off close to the ground^ and also into pieces, are inserted 
4>etween the two cylinders by a man who »i(« above; their juice is most 
^fiectualiy Kfueezed out, and runs into a large earthen vessel placed 
at the base of the press to receive it; a bamboo spout then leads it inta 
a flat copper pan underjieath which a hole is dug fur the fire; and tha 
liquor is kept gently and constanly boiling. When it has attained a pro« 
per consistency it is baled out into a Cloth which lies loosely over a 
bole in the earth of about a foot in diameter, and 4 or 5 inches deep. It 
is thus farmed into a flattish cake called a Dyeb, calculated to conta in a 
mun of 46 kucha Seers. The piece of land described will in a.good year 
yield 2 Rats each Rat being 16 such Dyebs orMuns, which are sold on 

4hespot to the Bukals (^'hopkeepers) at present for 2{ Rupees per 
Mun, but this is a very high price. Kach wheel pays a tax of half a 
Rupee daily whilst it is at work. 

The expences attending the culture of this field are not far from tha 
following. 

Rent ( or Assessment } • • • • • • • • Rupees 8 

CuttinifR..., ^. ,,.; ..79 

PJofighing nnd cleaning • • 3 

Planting, watering, and levelling • • • • • • • • 4 

Grass and enclosing. •• • •••• •••• •• 8 

Weeding* ••• •«•• •••• •••• •• 1 

Plucking, pressing, and boiling. • • 5 

W iieel J ax •••• •••• •••• •••• •• a 



Rs. S3 2 



Were 



♦ We have DO good word by which to render Gol or Goor, It •» not Sugar, nor 
is it Molasses, both of which names it sometimes receives ; it is io fact both together, 
aaseparated s the juice of the cane inspissated and nothing more. 
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Were (he produce and tlie price both as Above stated, ihi* iroulJ 1enT« 
a profit of Rf:. 47| which teems very large, but it must be recollected 
that these are the produce of a good year and (he price of a bad one, and 
that in fairness we must take the latter as well as the former of an ordi^ 
nary season; this price is about27 Seers for the Rupee or nearly I S^ two-tltird 
Rupee per Mun, at which rate the profit of (his field would be about 2i 
Rupees, which is probably much nearer the general avera ge. 

The Land after a Crop of Sugar Cane is prepared for Rice, of which at 
least two crops are taken in succeasion before it is supposed to be agaia 
capable of bearing the Cane* 

The Roots of the Cane seem to be a Tery favourite fuel. I observed troops 
of women from thet^wn of Shahpoor, near to which the cane fields lie, 
each witb a short hoe and a basket, cutting up the roots early in the mora- 
ing ; theywere not paid, the roots being the reward of their labour. 



SfiED TIME AND HARVEST. 

The subjects of Cultivation being so very few, the farmers have DotMf' 
' fifed any general' terms to the periods for either sowing or rt$ping tbem, 

merely saying that Tandool (c) Rice, as well as Ragee (a) aad 
'Sawee (b) are sown in Jesht (May, June,) and are generallj ready (or 

reaping by the end of the rains; we may be quite sure that thej are not 

gathered sooner, as the whole of the process of thrashing and winnowing 

goes on in the 'fields without cover. 

The seteral IP dises above enuiln^rated, %hich are sown alter the Rice 
is reaped, have no regular peri\i>d of gathering, being really a kind of 
.garden produce, procured only fr6m ipots susceptible of artiKcial water- 
in; , and the greater pai^t consutned green as pot vegetables in the moathi 
of January, February and March. 



PRODUCTIVENESS. 

Land in Belgam is actually measured, or rather estimated, by the quan- 
.tity of ^eed reqwred to sow if^ the denoniinkfion 6f the piece oT ground 
being that of the measure of the seed. Thus a Kooroo of land is a por- 
tion which isreckohec) to take a Kooro6 of Rice for Seed; a Kooroo con* 
tains 30 Pahilees, or ISO Seers of 80 Shahpoor Rup'ees e^ch. This 
Rupee weighs about 175 grains Troy, the Seer is therefore about I five*sixih 
lbs. AvoirdufMiis, tmtl the Kooroo abodt 9l8 1bf>> Tliis mode of com- 
puting the quantity, or rather Ihe value, of laud is called Ue^^jwar. 

From examining several, and measuring one Kooroo, I estimate it aa 

running 



♦ In practice Grain i^ never wei«rhcd, but ineasiired, Ihe contents of the tiieftsiue he- 
ing supposed equal to a certain wei^lil of a particular kind of Grain. I weijfkoil a Seer 
ot Rice at BelgaiiK ami found it nearfy one fifth more than the above accoUuLTbe Seer 
had perhaps bccu oitgiiiaily formed ot lighter graia, Jooaree. 
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running from a little less than 4 to nearly 5 acres. The Seed actu- 
ally bestowed oil it is less than the name implies, 21 or 20 pnhilees 
(two-thirds or four-lifths of the Kooroo) being nearer the practice. From a 
Kooroo of land thus sown, in a good season 2 Khundee or 40 Kooroo of 
Kice may be expected, and, considering the univer-5al propensity of the na- 
tives to underrate produce, we may safely add one fourth to what they grant, 
and stale the average to be 50 Kooroos or 10900 lbs. of grain on about 
4{ Acres of land, from 160 lbs. of Seed; an Acre yielding 24^3 lbs. 
and the Seed producing 6S fold. In years of this productivene^^s the baz:ir 
price would probably be b{ Pahilees, or 14 Seers of cleaned Rice, equal 
to al>out S8 of the Rhat or Rice in the husk, for the Rupee, and the value 
of the whole produce of the Kooroo 389 Rupees. In each of the last two 
years it is unanimously declared that two thirds of a good crop have not 
been realized, and the price of cleaned Rice in the bazar is 10 Seers for a 
Rupee* 

Of Ragee (a) and Sawee (ft) on the black soil, the produce is nearly 
the same as that of Tandool ( I ) Rice. In the red gravelly soil it is dif« 
ficult to make any estimate; the best of it may yield I| Khundee, but 
tome of it will not repay the tillage more than once in three years. As 
these grains are both very small, not one half the measured quantity is 
required for Seed as would be of Rice in the same field, and viewed in this 
light the return is far greater. 



GARDENS. 

To supply the Bazars of the two large and almost adjoining towns of 
•Belgam and Sbahpoor (the latter of which has no lands) would seem to 
require a large quota of land to be set apart for Garden grounds, but I did 
not meet with nearly the proportion I should have expected. I imagine 
the regular profits of Rice and Sugar Cane in the lands susceptible of 
irrigation are so good as toblunt the search after other modes of gain. More 
Garden stuffs are brought into the bazar from the neighbouring villages 
of the Shahpoor Talook than are produced on the lands of the town, and 
a respectable supply is obtained for at least the fair season. The Legumes 
betore mentioned constitute a part, and there are besides Gajur ( 1 ) Car- 
rtits, and Rulaloo (2) sweet potatoe, of excellent quality and abundant 
in the cold weather^ Hhenda (3), Wangnee (4) lirinjaUand Kande (5) 
Onitm, until the heavy rains. Luhsun ( 6 ) Garlick, Mirchee ( 7) Red 
pepper, Tooraee (8 ) Cornered Cucumber, Kukree(9; Common Cu- 
cumber, Pudwal ( 10) Twisted Cucumber, Kureia ( 11 ) Prickly Gourd, 
are one or other to be found during all the fair season, but whilst the ve- 
ry heavy rains are falling the labours of the Garden are nearly at a stand, 
and the consumers dej^end on Iheir stock of Onions, Garlickand Capsi- 



cnni 



(1) Daucus Carota, 

('J) Convolvulus batatas 

(3) Hibiscus esculentus, 

(4) ^olauum MeluDjrcna, 

(5) Ali::imCepa. 
{,&) Aiiiuin salivuin, 



(7) Capsicum ail lui urn, 
IS) Cucumis acutan<rii|iis, 

(9) Cucumis usitatisNinnis, 

(10) Trichosaiithes .\n{;iiina, 

(11) Momordica Charanlia. 
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cum previoti»ly laid in, and on (be sponlaneoua Greens which sprinij irp 
M ihat seiison ; Ihe land does not seem very favourable to their production^ 
ibut as 1 lYas not Ihere at the time of their groifUi, Itran apeak nilh no 
.certamty regarding (hen). 

Of (he most useful Fruit Trees (here are great abundance about B^ 
gam. The Fort lyhen we took possession <rf it was a forest af Tan^ariada* 
(a); Mangoes ib\ and Jacks (c), (he greater part of which bave beea 
wisely cut down to ensure (he healthiness of the quarters for the Troe^pg. 
Avery large Mango plantation borders the townou the N. W,and acattared 
trees of Funoos (c) Jack, Knjoo (d) Cushew nut, Jamboo (e), Ambarec 
(/)> B"^ ^<'^'" (S)) ^''^ '*^^' ^'^'^ ^^^ about its outskirts. Junirook (i) 
Guava^ Leemboo (0 Liime, and Turunj (jf) Citron, are foreign froUi 
cultivated in private gardens, which alao abound in Kelee ik) Flantato. 

Several of the trees so celebrated throughout India for the beauty anl 
fragrance of (heir flowers are to be met with at Belgam, principally ah#ai 
the Mussulman shrines. The followii^ are IheiiiMt remarkable. NagkeMf 
<,/ji A^hoca .(};<): Chumpaca (jfi)^ Kucfaaaee^o), Bal Ciiumpa (p ). 



CATTLE, HORSES. 

It is perfectly understood here as at Padshapoor that the ilockof CaU 
tie as it now stands is equal (othe cultivation of (he dis(rict as fat%% VWt 
can be carried by the number of Cultivators now inhabiting it. The con- 
dition of the Cattle is however far inferior to what it id in (he abote 
Mientloned TAlook; Ibe flata are all under ilie plough^ aud the bilh for 
at least fo4ir nioeths of the year yield but a vei^y miserable pasturage 
Jooree, whose straw ia the long auoculent Kurbee, does net grow bei^ 
4iud the straws of (lie only three kiMls ef grain which are ptx>deced«fv 
perhaps (be least ntutrUious ia (he wltele list of .grasses ; (liere h not ei- 
ther a single Oil plaivt ^rown in the district which ai»ght 4'arnieh ihe« 
uiili Phen or Oil Cake. WitJi ihe eKc^tion tbei'efore of gr^xzing doria; 
the rains, auil the grass wliich cajA be gathered and bonded M their coa- 
^Jusion, when it is abundaut, the forage roust nearly all be purchased, la 
a district so circumetanceil the Dairy cannot be in a very fiourishiug state, 
in fact its gains are not an ohjeet of pursuit at all, for though almoet 
every householder, with the exception of the lowest poor, whether pea* 
sant, ar(isan or sliopkoepcr, has his Cow or two, yet the milk yielded is se 
:very trifling as not to be wor(b (he aelling or making into Ghee were he ae 
inclined. The breeds both of Buflfaioes and Kine are small, hut very bai- 
4ly, and the J?ack Bullocks bred here are reckoned (he best in the couatry. 

The 



'(«) Tamarindus Indica, 
(^) Mangifei-a luuica, 
(c) Artocarpus iiitegrifolia, 
(it) Anacardium occigeutale, 
(<?) Caly^lrauliies laryuphyllifoli;!, 

(f) Spoudias mangUera, 

(g) Eugenia Jamwos, 
ih) Psidiuiu pyrii'cruia. 



{i J) Citrus medica acris & vera. 

(/v) Musa paradisiaca, 

( / ) Me^ua ferrea, 

(tn) Jonesia p'.iinata, 

(fi) Michelia Champacca, 

(o) Dauhiuia varieguta, 

(p) IMumieria alba. 
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The absolufe want of forage unlil tlie young grass springs up after the 
commencement of the rains makes it expedient that Calves should not 
come into the world before that period. AH cows therefore are put to tha 
Bull in September and October, that tliey may calve in June or July* 
The Cow is only permitted to remain in the house after calving one day ; 
she must then provide her own food by grazing as usual ; the calf is fed 
with her milk night and morning, and does not go out to graze until the 
rains are over. 

The contrast »f the bareness of the gravelly hills in th« dry months, and 
their verdure ifl the rainy season, is very great, for not only do they then 
yieU a fattening pastvrage to all the Cattle of the town, but flome hun« 
dreds of others belonging to the Wonjaras (who cannot then travel) are 
^ift on them to graze for thrive. The sum paid for each Uullock for the 
season ie If Rupee, of which some inhabitant of the town who engages to 
hone t lie animal during the flight gets half, and the Si rkar takes the 
other half for it*s rights in the land. This division of the grazing feek 
called Hoolbunee. The Government also claims all the Hay which can 
he made at the close of the season and farms it's right for 1000 Rupees. 
'It is 1 believe both certain and understood that much is cut and carried 
into the town by the keepers of Cattle. 

There is not in the large town of Belgam a single animal of the Horse 
species meriting a higher title than that of Tattoo. There are no inha« 
"hitcmti oif any Riiperier raiA er affectingany superior shew, and breedinf 
ibr sale neither haB,iM: well oould kav« been at any time ibe practice. 



POPULATION. 

The population of the Talook of Belgam is so nearly identical wit'h that 
i»f the town itself that no Information cau be gained by comparing it with 
the superficial extent. The three villages are inhabited by 411 persons 
in 84 houses, or five to a house nearly. The greater number are culti- 
vating Mahrattas, with a few Cowherds, Lingayuts, Brahmuns and 
Dhers. These three villages, and particularly the two Western, are not 
half peopled, and may be expected to increase rapidly. 

' The population of Belgam is considerable, there being 7658 persona 
inhabiting 1309 houses, on an average 5 eleven- thirteenths to a house. 
They are arranged into 5 sections. 

I. ^/^o^^j/i^asA, those livini; on their *) Houses. Persons, 

own 



fiooshbash^ those living on their "^ 
n means:, without the necessity/ 
labour. They are chiefly Brah-^ 
ms and Mussulman fnaamdars.^ 



of labr-- '^^ ^'-^^-' »*-'- > S04 1644 

muns 

f. Bfoparee. Werchanis and Shopkeepers. Ifil 986 

2. Kusubdar^ exercisinj; profesRions; \ -jq COQfl 

of the^eljG housesare Weavers, f *vi*a 

The Dhers are included in this ( 

class, but improperly. 

4. KooL Cultivators, not of their own lands 318 S09I 

5. Muzdoor. Labouier^. 184 903 



1309 7062 
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Of these it will appear that liiijiiest rale (o a lioii^c, 61^, it 
nmonirst the Cuhivalois, and Ike lowest, 5, amongst the labourersi; all 
however are very high. 

A eoiiRiderahle part of the fifth class may be Rfipposed to be in the em- 
ploy of the first, and a lari>[e prnporiioii of both, with the whole of the 
fourth, to be engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

The augmentation of the population wiiich has been very coiisideraUa 
since the English rule commenced, cannot bereiv;jrded as a natural ii}« 
crease,for which there has been no time; it u partly a restoration of aiaor 
artisans as well as the more independent Itiaamdars who bad ahaodoned 
their residences in Beigani and taken refuge in the neighbouring Iowa 
of Sbahpoor, in order to avoid the endless oppressions and vexations tbey 
were subject to from the Peshwas Mamlutdars. On promise of |>roteclioa 
from Sir T. Monro, the whole of the Weavers and the greater part of 
the others returned. 

The presence and wants of a Military Force mu<)t also haTe contri* 
buted greatly to the increase of the Slio;)keeper8 and of the Labourers, 
and were it withdrawn, it is not probable that either of these classes eould 
maintain itself al it's present standard. 

The agricultural branch, though not very deficient, is certj/nlj not at 
it*8 natural level, there being still Arable land both Sirkar and AUenaled^ 
out of cultivation, perhaps to the extent of one-tenth of the who\e, \>uV\do 
not perceive any reason to doubt of the vacuum being iu a moderate 
time filled up. 

The neighbourhood of the town of Shahpoor probably served to pre* 
Tent the dispersion of many of the famili«3S who had abandoned Belgam 
during the late disorders, and many have thus been able to return wko 
might otherwise never have found their way back. 



PEOPLE. 



The ordinany Mahratta composes nearly one third of the whole popiN 
lation, including almost the whole of the class who labour for hire^ and 
a considerable share of all the others. 

IVIoosnlmanscome next in point of numbers, amounting to nearly one-sixth 
of the whole; they are principally connected with some large religious 
eslabliahments founded both under the Beejapoor Dynasty and by Au« 
run>;zeb ufter i(s overthrow. There are also Moosulmau Cultivators, 
Shopkeejiers, Artisans and labourers. 

Tiie Jain compo^^e nearly f of (hen hole and are prominent amomj^^t 
tlie Ciiliivnfors and Trailer's. The Patelsliip of the town, wbich iis still 
ill a state of great respectability, i^ divided between a Mahrattsl and a 
Jain. A Jain toojple wilhiii tlie Area of the Tort, but probably of nn- 
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teribrconstrnction totbc fortiUelf, is by far the best piece of Arcbitec* 
ture about the town. 

Hrabmnns conRlitote about one-nintb oftbe wbole; almost all are connect. 
ted with the temples which are very numerous; others are of the family 
of the Deshpandees and employed in Reveuue aflFairj?, a few keep ahapa 
and some cultivatOA 

The Jun<5um are not in Belgam more than one-sixteenth of the whola 
mass, and either keep shops or cultivate. 

The remainder is made up of the artisans that may be expected to be e8<» 
tablished in sneh a town. The most important are the Weavers, of whom 
furthernolice will be taken in a separate section. The others are indivi- 
duals of the prefessions of Taylor, Carpenter, Blacksmith, Mason, Potter, 
Barber, Butcher, Goldsmith, Coppersmith, Oilman, Tinman, Basket Ma- 
ker, Paper Maker, Bracelet Maker, Washerman, Cotton cleaner. Sword 
sharpener, Leather dresser, Palkee Bearer &c. There are also 65 houses 
ot Dkers. 



GENERAL CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE, 

There is nothing in the appearance oftbe people generally that indicate* 
extreme poverty, though many, particularly of the sections of labourer! 
and artisanfi, are in very narrow circumstances and barely able during 
the present dearness of all the essential components of their food, to 
earn a subsistence. The pressure of this evil would doubtless have beea 
more grievously felt had it not been for the impulse given to every branch 
oftbe community by the presence of the Military cantonment, but the 
advantageof which, those attached to the cultivation of the soil are not 
much disposed to allow. They say that the Troops injure them more by 
making fresh paths through their fields and stealing their sug'ar Cane thaa 
they can possibly benefit them in spending their pay. .This however 
I regard as mere querulousness, and believe the mischief so occasioned 
to be very trifling. In the most marked cases the Collector was applied 
to for a remission of the assessment and granted it. The other classes 
believe that the additional number of people to be-fed has kept up tim 
pirice of every thing in the market, and there is a very general notion 
amongst Europeans that the Commissariat transactiorts mus^ have that 
eBect, but a comparison of the market of Belgaro with others at vari- 
04Ji distances gives little corroboration to either opinion, particularly as la 
the grains in use amongst the lower ranks. 

-In April 1830, the prices of grain in Belgam bazar were the following; 
tbe Seer actually, as I have already had occasion to remark, exceeding il*:i 
computed contents considerably* 



Hurburee per Rupee 

Ragee ( or Natchenee) 

Sawee 

Rice ^ 

Wheat ' ' ' ' 

Juoaree 



Seers. 

l7 

17 orj8» 

10 

9 

19 
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w^rethen rather on the decliiie. 

The. ral«« for ordinary utRtlctKul laWouvi w«rft< mt IIm^ saim perf«d abwitt 
oiie«^txih' of a llii>pee for a Man ami f; foe a .WoiDaf), but irprofessioaiil 
i>ktll waB aiMedrto the lubotir, . ths» hire>' wasfil* lastdooble, and Master? 
Masoiiciy CarpeDters, or even Tailors . expected f Rt^ee - per diciu 
'TlH>8eare the rates of a thriving cocimuuity^ and some of them wect 
doubtless kept up by the wants of the Mililary. I am happy to say tbers 
appeared no attempt to restrain these wages by that oppressive intitrunieot 
Niribliy.or* eetirbtished rate, w h Mb always opeiratee afl^aJieayy tax oa tbs 
Jndmtry and skill of the needy artisaa in farottr o4iliose;w4w.are tabe< 
gerved \fy thciw. •* 

lltnayperhape be partly a4trib«(elile. to. tkespirJtiOflbe. people, baiif* 
jRtost^sercly be alstrasign <*( peirerty not benif: ^slreme, Ibai tbere isic 
meMbcity,* II is also another geod sign thai tke.wenyMi ere-all tslei. 
rably dressed. From the drtss of the Men it is less easy todraie-ur 
aound inference, as a Mahratta is often nearly naked morerrooi afeelii2£ 
of ease than from want of ability to provide himself with Clothes. 

Gold and Silver ornaments are eitber not in existence or no/ /ji ir««. 
Ittitks ttnies.of thejate governmeat' tlie wearing them wsfsctfreels^a 
of Ibe'.partyvbeing: able to pay a^fiae; he . was therefoK.isiraeilialelt- 
deelared' guilty of dronkenness, forniealion or some - other VwcaeVi of 
moral discrpliney. and plundered accordingly. Much of this sari of pro* 
perty must have been thus . anwlMlalfd/.and the habit of exposing it may 
ift^anie miea«a4re hare been checked; To judge from the eui^rsqi 
Molxrattaa wbo were scattered over Cwr territory during the* P^shlva^i 
gMeriwnen*, 1: should imagine them quite as fond as any other Indian 
natronbotbof amassing* andi ethibirmg this species of fancy when not 
under IheMnAeeiice of. some powerfel rest^raitil. 

The.Shet Sindee/. or local Militia were represented (^ me ea b«« 
iuff; in. vi^erse. circumstances, than aay other class* They eoaaisl'4>f CO 
laafly who. bold lands to the. aHa.uiil noBMual raUe of SHOO Rupees, 



•There itf^ nuch hardjAipv 1 think I may say injustice,- in Ikepractice thai sobsistei 
seoiiB lime aeo io onr J^Drthern stations ( and is perhaps yet uaallered ) that aothior bsS 
fnb force of habit could have reconciled it to British geoerosily. There ^as au esla> 
bli6hbd rate fdf the hire of every sort cif workman at which when wanted, either fdrtis 
|i|ihiic service DC for an Kuropean individaal, )ie waste be had i this rata was a boot <the 
very lowest that he could earn when his services were not in request, and was a little 
above the wages of raide labour ; butlAcre were times, and those 6>- frequent occerence 
^hen natives would gladly have given, and did give, twice that rate for these workmen I 
i£howsi?eribcOoaimiflBary or a GenlJeman applied .to thc'M«gistrate»^^tbo4iead niaa 
of the profession was .orderd to furftiiih the noiuher required,, for whom the rale of the 
If irtkb> only was paid and indeed io the case of the Public Officer no more could be 
iriven, for the Magi'trate's Nirikh was his voncher for the rate of his charge. This 
pressing was so entirely cou9idered as a tax by the tribes of workmen themselves, that 
they divided the burden amongst thein, and each by agreement took .his turn of so 
many days. There are at Brouch SO or 40' houses of Meocbees fampd thrx>o«rh the 
country as mgenious and industrious workmen. The Commissary of Stores iu pre- 
parmg Gun Harness aad other articles has frequent use f^r them, and often has nearly 
hall the tribe at i Rupee per diem each, which is not much' more tba» half wh^ 
they would earn at their own stalls. I have often seen them in tbe evening after return- 
iug from the Stores, set to work again to make up for what they bad lost. • ♦The case 
ij perhaps stronger Atill witbr Carpenters sad Bricklayers, who caaaot tbia eke aaI 
AUir day*s work, ^^ 
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M9' ^omeWAtt mere llmnr 40 Ri« each, but I was assured iii the fiist 
place (h«il these lands wei^e" not worth laore thaa 1000 Rupees^ and 
aaecMidi^y titat uiuLer our Government the individiials were so con- 
aHknfly employed that they hadiio time to aUendtocuttivation. lathe Peih* 
w«^» lime they liad always leisure, but now (he whole of the small trans* 
actio Its* of the- coiklectioii are dUrtistedto* tlLem^and several are in at« 
tendance oa^ the Staiff officers as tfaeir means of coaimunication with 
tkis local autherititsk It woaM cerkiinly be a material improvement, 
tllotigk perhaps an innovation ^diflfeult to eiect, that aU susb services 
ahbttld iie-remofleratedby aifair meae} payment. 

The two Western villages were absolutely ruined during the War, and 
.tbeir inhabitants are now in a state of nearly bankrupt poverty ; but they 
are active, spirited men, anxious to regain their former level in the world 
•od struggling liard to that eiid^ Sir Thomas Munro promised them^ leases 
for a period of years, of which they are very desirous, but, either from 
, tba negligence or the knavery of the Mamlutdar, tbej bare been put 
mfUxovkii^mt to.iuiie and cannot get them. 



DWEL-I4INGS, 



Tbefe4iFa few Indian towns that I have had an opportunity of -seeing 
in which the people, accordiMg to their respective stations inlife, arebet« 
, tcrdodgsj* than in Belgam. The better bouses, though not stately or hand^ 
^me^ buUdiiig^, , are unUbrni, substantia^ and sufficiently roomy ; whilst' 
4hoee .oCthe lower clauses, with the exception of the very poor, are of n* 
,very reype^bie styles of cotUges. The violence of the rains necessarily 
..banishes the terraced roof, and brings in amongst the better sort the ge- 
jieral use of tilei. TLe Walls are almost universally built of the gravelly 
earth which I have already described as so subject to take on a stony 
Itardness when exposed to the air ; the wails are coated wiUi o rod plasteiti 
formed from a more clayey variety of the same soil. A veranda to keep offi 
the beating rain is an appendage necessary to the comfort of a. bousp ia 
this region, and few of the tiled ones arewitliout it, in the thaUhed heosesyi 
the roof slopes much and comes down very lew o^ver the wwlts, jvhich keepf 
the rain sufficiently at a distance from them, but the dweUing is thaa made 
uncomforiably dark. At the ^outskirts of the tO:wn there are a few huts.of 
• very miserable descriptrony such as will alwayabe tbe.lot of the very 
poor, and of these some will be found clinging to every larg^ town. The 
bouses of the two Western viUages ai:a entirely straw huts, the people; 
being quite without the means of providing themselves with better* 



SIZE OF FARMS. 

Bach of the PMtela holds as his J6ree (official laad but payings modeeaU 
assessment) from 80 to lOO acres, probably worth J^or 1600 Rupees per 
Annum, and did he manage ali this hiuiself,;it would be by much tb# 
largest aM mosivaUiakla' farm, 4ft the disUict,^|it*othjllie care and the 

profits 
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frofils nrp divided amongst several members of the fafnily. Tlielorsr^^i 
farm piiyint; the direct s;overnmeiit asf^esonieiil is aliotil fiacres, and tb# 
rent (or tax) about 300 Rtipees; there is aiiotlier i»oarly nf the same valiie^ 
5 which pay about 200 Rupees each, 7 of about l30 Rupee**; and 21^ of about 
]00« From 30 to 50 Rtipeos is the most common value, hut there are 
tenants as low as 2 Rupees. Detached pieces of land surrounded hy uu« 
cultivable sloney hill are called Kittc and ha%e not yet come under the 
ref^iilur measurement l)y Seed, of which indeed they are nut strictly buq^ 
ceptible, as that Seed is llice to which these patches are not adapted. Of 
these Kitie there are no less than 468 in Hel<;am, of wh<ise dimensiouft it 
]<i impossible to rorm even a guess, but from their nature they cauuoi be 
very valuable. 



MARKETS. 

The Weekly market of Bel|i(am, tho' considerable, is much curtailed f>y 
the proximity of the nearly equal town of Shahpoor, which bein^ the head 
of the Purgunna in which almost all the surrounding villages are situated, 
their inhabitants naturally resort to their own capiiel rather !han te 
our^s and this preference has been habitually confirmed of late year^ by 
t^e superior steadiness and justice of the Putwurdu^i governiu«//\ At 
present the Camp and its followers give a life to the Wels^am 3farket 
^hich it would not possess without them. Edible grains afid pwVesG^v- 
den Stuffs', Spices, Gol ( i(n))ure Sugar), Cotton, Cotton thread, SarWev 
(Women's dresses), Dhote Jora (Cloths worn by the men), Earthen Pots, 
and the Seeds of Kurud (CarthaniHs tinctorius) and of Kurkal ( VerbesiDl^ 
saliva) for making Oil, are the chief articles exposed in the Bazar. 

Tbereare some little collections on the commodities coming into the 
bazar which though despicable in their amount must be vexations in their 
realisation, and should undoubtedly be abondoiied ; they are called Phus- 
kee. Each bullock load of Grain, Greens, or Earthen ware pays to the 
Sirkar half aSeer« to the Patels and Koolknrnee half a Seer, to the Shetee 
orSuperintendantof the market quarter of a Seer, and to several Fuqeers& 
iDthers three quarters of a Seer, independent of the regular land Customs, 
Government would only lose 50 or 60 Rupees per annum by giiing up 
its share, and should the others be found to be well grounded rights 
(vrhich I very much doubt it might even be wise to make some compost* 
tion for them, so as to allow all minor articles to pass freely into the 
Market. 



COINS. 



Before Belgam became a station for British troops, few coins were 
known in the bazar, and all ordinary business was adjusted either by the 
Rupee coined in the neighbouring town of Shalipoor, or tlie Sembnr 
Rupee coined at Waree in the KokuR j the former has always been in 

repute 
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repute M eound money, certain and uniform in its proporliona of Silver 
and Alloy ; the latter thoafrh long a current coin here, is not held in such 
confidence at to il9 fabric ; it is always rated at 4 or 5 per Centum belovr' 
the Shahpoor Rupee and exchanges for 2 9hahee Pyaa less. To these coins 
all the fery small transactions in which the villagers are parties are still 
confined ; they know the value of no others, and will rather not dispose 
of their commodities than run therisk of being over reached in the pay<> 
ment of tliem. 

The little shopkeepers have advanced a step further and do not object 
to the Company's Madras Rupee, which passes for no lest than 11 per 
Centum more than the Shahpoor, to the Bagrekot Sicca which is 3 per 
Centum better, or the Hookeree which is 9 per Centum worse and on the 
whole tlie basest money in the bazar, but the sphere of its currency, the 
Kolapaor country, is very near. 

The Establishment pf the Division Pay Office at Belgam and tbe neces- 
sity of supplying from the Ceded districts the inadequacy of the Collec- 
tions of the Dovab to the expenditure of the Civil and Military Establish- 
laents , have occasioned the introduction of a great variety of Coins, Gold 
as well as Silver, necessarily productive of great confusion, and frequently 
of real loss to all except those whose professional knowledge enables them 
to turn the confusion to profit. 

To keep simple accompts these Coins are of course all received by tho 
Collector at certain rates, and these rates are necessarily those of the bazar 
of the town where his Treasury is situated. These rates cannot well be 
frequently changed, and certainly cannot be expected to follow all the 
casual and temporary fluctuations of the bazar, which after all may be no 
indication whatever of the current rate of the respective coins, either 
at the place where each was received, or at that where it is about to be 
issued, both being perhaps too distant to be at all affected by them, and 
very likely under the influence of a completely different set of causes. At 
the rate at which these coins are received and credited, they are, as a mat- 
ter of course, issued to the Paymaster at Belgam, and in March 1880, the 
troops were paid in no less than 21 different sorts of money. By far the' 
greater number of these were absolutely unknown to the petty dealers 
an the bazar, and all such must pass first into the hands of the Money 
dealer, who fannot afford to give nearly so much for them as they are 
worth at the places where they are respectively current, and who cannot 
be supposed to let pass such an opportunity of gaining a large profit besides. 
On this part of his pay, the poor Sepoy will thus scarcely come off with 
a smaller lose than 10 or 12 per Centum. Amongst the Coins better 
known, it may t>e expected that some may bear in the bazar a higher rate, 
whilst others are lower, than the Collectors Nirikh, but it is thought 
that the Sepoy is never permitted to be a gainer on any. It is supposed 
that the Pay Oflice Writers and Sura^^s manage to exchange all the coins 
w hose bazar rate is higher than their nominal one, for such as are either 
below it or nearly equal. I have no information which authorises me to 
s«iy positively that this sort of exchange does take place, but the process 
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.«eeins so nnhira! aud ea§y that I have no doubt (1ia( if 4l<e Nalive Pay S^^r^ 
ynu^H c/i/2 effect it, they rfo, aiHlIivoulJ accept of no other proof of their nut 
^oin«^ if, than that il is not in their power. 

The Company's Madras Rupee, from a confidence in its beinj always f»f 
,a certain intrinsic value always bears a high price here, and a <;re^tdeal 
,of it goes to t][ie Shnhpoor INIiiit as Bullion. Its currency may therefore 
be considered as useful in 8nppl}iti«; these two towns, B^gam and ShaU* 
poor, with abundiince of their own accustomed coin ; otherwise the very 
great difference between its value and that of the local money must be 
productive of great inconveniejice, and render necessary aco^ipletely new 
.set of calculations for thedealiugsiii which it is employed. 

Jn ncommunily the great body of which is very simple and ignorant, a 
variety of coins, if they be not certain well known proportional parts of 
each other, is a serious evil. It's sure effect js, as far as it goes, to throir 
the poor and unwary iivio the bands of the cuoning and better taught, and 
to deprive them in the unfairest way of part of their hard earned gains. 
It is to be hoped that the gradual iacrease of the Revenue, and the diminu* 
tion of the expence oflheestablifihuients IH tlie Southern Mahratta Coua>» 
try will in a short time i:exider the importation of extraneous coins unne« 
cessary, except as far as they may be brought in as balance^ of Mercantile 
transactions, which will be to no great aniQunt, but still loo many are and 
will be found, and as no two coins, though pf the same denomination, are 
of the same value either current or absolute, or bear ftny convenient rela- 
4ion in their values, every additional one adds to the confusion. The only 
devisable remedy is the suppression of all provincial mints, or the reducing 
them to one absolute standard of coin. * The existence of mints Jn all the 
petty Rajaships is a benefit to none but the coiner. It is difficult to account 
for the trifling diflerences in the weight and in the proportion of the allajr 
of the several Rupees otherwise thanby supposing tbat the potentate ima* 
^ined every grain he tooU off from the Silver or added to the alloy of hrs 
Rupee was so much real gain to him, and accordingly the most corrupt 
governments have issued the basest coin. Th^ Mint at Shabpoor forms an 
honorable exception to tbepe strictures; .it seems always to bave beep 
conducted. on fair and unconcealed principles, 

MANUFACTURES, 



* All i&ttBinpts to px what a coio shall pass for at all times aad pieces, are jostas Ah 
tile in India as they ha\e been fouqd in Europe. The Broach Rupee Was in metaJUc 
v&tue about 1 per Centum worse than the Sural, but in the bazar of the latter place it^s 
price fluctaated excessiyci^.; sotnetiaies it passed for 7 per Centum less and sometimes 
for 1 or 2 per Centum more. It was conceived that this could only happen liy some very 
deep knavery of the Surafs, and it was.supposed that it would be immcrllaleljr (1814) put 
9i stop to by a proclamation that both Rupees should thenceforward be of the same value ; 
hut there was not a green seller in the bazar who would give the same quantity of Oni« 
ons, and still less a money changer the same number of rysa, for one as the other, and it 
iras all in vain that the Magistrate threatened, fined c^r punished every breach of the 
order ; after a very short trial no more was heard of the equality. The present Bombay 
Rupee is precisely of the same weight and fineness as the old Surat Rupee \ pvcn the di» 
k the sa«e» and the ordt^r that Uiey skiould be considered as the same coin did not ap- 
pear very unreasonable; but except in the transactions in which Government is itself a 
party, it has been quite unattended to ; the old Coin continues to he the standard iit 
which all bills of exchange are paid, and the new is^lways at a discount. lu Hownu- 
fur about two years ago the dinercuce between the two was no less than 8 per Ceuttfm. 
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MANUFACTURES, 

ii6 Houses af Weavexa give Belgam some right to be considered asm 
Aiaiiufacturing town. The .Cloths wove here are all of a very course tex- 
ture, and are all made on accompt for the Merchants of Shahpoor, who ad« 
vance the manufacture money for the purchase of tliread and fox hie 8ab« 
4tfitence whilst the work is in baud^ 

In one divisionof the town, 25 bouses, of which S are dyerir, weave coarse 
'fiarhees, or Loogras (Women's dresses) of fourteen cubits long, in value 
.from S to S| or 3 Rs. To make oae of the best is a hard day's work for one 
.•expert weaver at the loom, and for two women to lay the warp and toper* 
form all the previous operations included under the term Panjnee. When 
this L»oogra is woven by hire, half a rupee is the wages; if the weaver 
working by contract as above, gains more than this, he calls it profit, if 
4e68, he considers himself weaving ataloss, and such has been constantly the 
case for the last two years, thread having been nearly at double it's former 
price, owing to the general badness of the Cotton crops and the death ot 
many of tbe'Spinneta by the Epidemic Cholera in the country about Kit- 
.toor and Hoobly. 

A 3 Rupee Loogra requires .4 Chout of Thread, 5 of which cost 2 Rupees ; 
the cost of the thread therefore is 1 rupee 2 quarters 1 ana and three-fifths 
the Silk costs^ Rupee, and the dyeing j Rupee, making the charges 2 ru« 
pees 2 quarters 1 ana and three-fifths, and leaving for the labour rather 
more than 6 anas, which is not reckoned equal to it*s fair remuneration. 
'The calculation for the Loogra of 2| Rupees assigns to it Sf Chout of 
Thread, 6 anas for 8ilH, and 6 anas for dyeing 2 Rupees 2 three-fifth 
anas, and leaving rather more than 5 anas -for weaving which is esteemed 
sear to it's fair hire in this sort of goods. As the price of Thread in 
the bazar is notorioui>, and (hat of the manufactured Article scarcely less 
^o, this statement does not admit of much misrepresentation; there may 
be a little in the quantity of-thread put into each cloth, a point which it 
is not easy for any one but a ^weavei* to ascertain. 

Five years ago when Thread was at not more than Iialf it's present price, 
and that of the -Cloths was scarcely, if at all, different from what it is now, 
these Weavers must have had a very respectable profit, and they allow that 
they accumulated a little property, but for the last two years they havefaU 
len into a very opposite condition, powerful causes having at the same time 
.reduced their gains, and greatly enhanced the price of their food. The 
.Grains commenly eaten by the working classes are Jooaree (Helens Sor* 
.ghum) and RageeXCynosurus Coracauus). The former is what the Weaver 
ought to be able to feed his family with, and sells now for IS Seers per Ra* 
pee. A seer is supposed to be a moderate nieal for three people, or for two 
.adults and two children ; the families of the Rclgani artisans average 6 
members, and decent living requires two such meals daily, fur which w# 
.cannot alluw les:} than three Seers, making the annual consumption 1095 
Seers, fvUich at it*s present puce costs 84 Rupees. The Government as- 
.sessmeut amounts to 10 Rupees more, t Supposing the working days of a 

Hindoo 



t 50 Bupees to the Section, or mars ttvan S to the House h^ve been addedj^ii^ce, 
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Hindoo Weaver to be 280 in a year, and the deJndion of 85 for fentivals 
of the Gods, Marriages, Deaths, Surads and other commeinoratioiia if 
scarcely loo great, the earnings of thia family will be 105 Rupee?, and will 
leave 11 Rnpees for the indifipensible items of Clothes, Fuel, Spices, Gar- 
den Stufls, Tobacco, Cooking Utensils, and Honse repairs. The Loo^rra 
Weaver cannot then now feed his family constantly on Jooaree, but must 
often be content with Ra<ree, the price of which is nearly one third less* 
It will be seen thai the other Weavers are still more certainly confined to 
the cheapest food. 

Another section consists of about 20 houses, all of whom weave Loogras, 
except three who manufacture Dhotur Jooree (the Cloihs worn by the mid- 
dling classes about the loins) lo the valueof4or5 Rupees. These filso 
work on account of the Shahpoor Merchantfi, receiving money for the 
purchase of Thread and subsistence in advance. These last m:ike out their 
profits to be rather on a lower scale than those of the Loogra Weavers. 
For a Cl6th of 4 Rupees, 2| Rupees go to the purchase of thread, and 10 
anas to that of Silk; the remaining l4 anas is for the labour of three peo« 
pie (one to weave and two to lay the warp, tie broken threads &c.) for 
three days; of these three people however at least one, perhaps two, are 
women who transact all the business of the house beside. 1| Rupee is the 
nominal hire for making one of these Cloths. The tax (Phala) of this sec- 
tion is far more severe than that of the tirst described. The better houses 
pay 12 Rupees old assesment, 10 anas in the Rupee additional or Puttee 
and a fee of 1| Rupee besides, making a total of ISJ Rupees. 1 am almost 
afraid to compare this with their account of their annual earnings. 

16 Houses of Hutgars (a Kanarese Caste entirely Weavers) weave a Cloth 
called Puchoree, which is 5 or 5f Cubits long, and about 2| broad; four of them 
are made intoene piece called Gurree, worth about 2| Rupees. Of this, they 
say, the thread costs 2 and one-seventh Rupees and the remainder is all they 
have for If days weaving. There seems little doubt that the profits of 
thisclass are considerably lower than those of either of the foregoing, and 
yet it's assessment, under the various beads above noticed, is from 12 to 
l8 Rupees per house. Their Head roan (Shetee) says his l6 houses are 
accordingly indebted 200 Rupees to the Shahpoor Merchants who liabi* 
tually employ them, and which they trust to better times to repay. 

8 Houses of Momins (Mussulmans) who shew a patent of free residence 
from the Kings of Beejapoor, weave a cloth called Punju, similar to the Pu- 
choree, except that it is only half it's breadth; it is worn round the loins of the 
common people in the Kokun; 4, woven into one web, are worth l{ Ru- 
pee, and require 4 Chout or Putta of Thread, 7 of which now sell for 2 
Rupees. This will be found to leave the same stinted gain as the last, and 
as the Musulmans will not, like the Hindoo Weavers, live on the very poor- 
est sort of food, their circumstances are so far worse, but on the other hand, 
in conseq.iience ot their sunud they only pay annually 3} Rupees each to 
Uovernnient, and this they say is an infringement on their rights. 

These Moiuins, and a few other scattered houses up and down the town, 

weave 
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mme^vm Tarb^int ^Pagotee) ivItQH enlered, and one or two can if re« 
tquired niakea better sort ol'-Sarbee^ortb 15 Rupees, but it is very littl4i 
called for. 

The remainder of (be 136 houseg are all similar -to some one of tbe above 
classes. Eacb Section bas it's own Headman or Shetee, but he appears to 
^enjoy neither authority nor emolument amongst'them, and is merely their 
p^outb^piece at the Kutcberry or on any public business. 

The Hindoo^eavers are all considered tiR aliens, liavtng no local rigfita 
orWutun, and thence liable to whatever talc the Governmentmay impose 
on them. Tbat-whicb many of tbem now pay appears to me to be a very 
heavy burden oven (or pvosperous timesy and to be quite diapropertioned to 
their present circumstances. It should be'recoUected'that Belgam preaente 
no natural advantages to attract 4i weaving establishment: itdoeanort 
produce a pound of Cotton, 'it doeinot even spin it's owa thread, 4ind 
it certainly is nota remarltably oheap place ; moderation in the atsesamenrt 
seems then to be absolutely neeeasary to •enable it'e manaGietttrerB tawonk 
•en (air terms'with their neighbotfrs. 

The following are the common implements of weaving (applicable witfi 
Jitlle variation to all tbe different species) with the value of each. 

' Hntheea ( thr^xed part of theLoom J • • • • 6 

'Jjat< the hanging beam) »«•• ••«^« 1 

'Ropes, trundles &c. •••• •••« IS 

:Phunee( the «omb through which the threads > ^ 

of the warp pass. »••« ••S 

'Koonchee (the large brush for smoothing the > « 

wnrp. ) • • • • • .^ 

f Kandee (Shuttle ) 3 ai i Rupee each. • • » • S 
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iPhread is purthafiFd by the Chout or Putta ; o«e Chout consists ofT 
rPunju or Skainsy each Puaju being 54 threads of 1 1 or 12 cubits long, 
neither weight or measure m u«ed in tbe purchase, but the buyer trusts 
*€4«tirely to kis experience of the weight of the Chout as it lies in his hand, 
-eouiparedw-ith tbe 'fineness of the tJiread, and as each individual's pur- 
chases are alu^ost entirely confined to one degree of fineness, be probabl^y 
..^icquires.greai nicety in judging. 

•Slight deviations from the usual standard of length or weight are either 
. unnoticed or reckoned in the bargain ; gross ones are punished on the 
. apot by destruction of the goods. 

Of tiieai)ove raaaubctured goods, the Sarhees or Loogras, which are 

/ certainly tlie most important, all go to Goa, the Pucboree principally to 

Meer itch a<id Poona, and the Puiiju toJMalwan and tlie Kokun. As all 

.are subjects of every d«y use, and tbe markets all probably a little in a 

progressive, state of advancement, so I hope this manufacture may be also, 

but 1 see no reason to look for any rapid extension of it, and it certainly 

rreqairea to be tenderly treated in it's times of difficulty such as tbe pre- 

^aeu^. 

It 
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Tt 18 flin^ulnr tliat tlie Manufacturers should all reside at Belgamand 
the Merchants who employ them, all at Shahpoor. There is scarcely • 
loom at the latter place, and not one great dealer at the former. 

If there beany other manufacturing process at Beldam worthy ofno* 
lice, it is that of Leather, principally of whole hides, used as Water Bags 
or Mushuks. There is a remarkable diiTerence with regard to the time 
employed in the various processes of tanning in England and their sim- 
pie substitutes in India ; in the former several months are required to 
complete them ; whilst here often three days do not intervene botween tho 
slaying of the animal and the wearing the Shoes made from his hide. The 
preparation of these Mushuks takes up about 4 days. On the first the 
fresh hide is steeped in a pit with lime, and often turned and pressed; on 
the 2d the hair is carefully worked off with first a wooden spatula, and 
afterwards a peeling knife ; on the 3rd it is steeped in the Tan liquor 
which is a strong decoction of the Bark of Muttee (a), of the young 
•hoots and Bark of Thoohur (6), and a small proportion of the fruit of 
Hulda (c). On the 4th day the same decoction is poured into the bag 
quite hot, and renewed in that state repeatedly* The bag is then wrung, 
dried and oiled. There are only a few families thus employed, and, what 
is new to me at least, they are Rajpoots, and do not on account of their 
profession lose their Hindooism, but they are obliged to reside outside the 
town. The title of the profession is Dbobur. They export their Mushuks 
to Goa. 



TRADE. 



Except we take Belgam in conjunction with Shahpoor, it will deservo 
little remark as a place of trade, for in the latter all the Soukars ( Native 
Merchants and Bankers) reside. It is difficult to say what led to their 
originally establishing themselves there, as it took place long before the 
disorders of the Peshwa's government rendered Belgam untenable, and 
when probably it was the better ordered state of the two. Belgam is con« 
siderably the older town,* and probably had it*s resident Merchants be- 
fore Shahpoor existed. Whatever may have been the cause, there they 
are most firmly fixed, and all that Belgam has to dispose of or requires 
for it*s extra consumption must go or come through them. From Goa 
they import salt, the spices of Malabar, Cocoa nuts, Kobra (the kernel of 
the Cocoa nut from which the oil is extracted) Betel nut, Dollars and 
Venetian Sequinn. From Rajapoor in the Kokun nearly the same arliclea 
( Bullion excepted ) and Dates dry and moist. From Bombay via Mai wan. 
Silk, Cochineal, a few dru^s and Oriental ?pices. From Mulwan Wheat 
and Ghee. Inland from Nagpoor Cloths of various kinds. From Nara- 
enpet the belter sort ofLoos^ras (Snrhees). From Kurnool and Kiirpt, 
Jhot, a cloth of which the finer kinds of Ungreekas are made. From 

Bellaree 



(a) Tenninalia alata *;labra, | * It is •^a'ul that Ihe y'.lc of Shahpoor wa5 

it*) Cassia Aurifiilafa. I purchased from the tu\Ti'uhip of Bolgam 

(c) Tenninalia Clicbrila, | for 70,000 Rupees. 
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Bellaree Dhotee Joree, a cloth already described. From RiUoor and 
Hoobly Ilurburee, oil seeds and Cotton. From Gokak and other Eastera 
toirns Jooaree and Hurburee. 

Several of the imported goods from the coast are purchased from the 
Merchants of Shahpoor by those of Noulgoond, Bagrekot and Beejapoor. 
The Articles of original Export are Uice, principally to Goa, some also 
to Gokak and Noulgoond. Gol (impure Sugar) to Goa and the Kokun. 
The Cloths which have been already described as the manufacture of Bel- 
gam, Sarhees to Goa, Punju to Waree, Malwau, and Rajapoor and 
Pucheree to Meeritch and Poena. 

Both Export and Import are absolutely confined to the sic fair months 
of the year, not more by the state of the roads than by tke violence of 
the rains themselves completely putting a stop to travelling. There is 
at this time an excellent road forming in the Ram Ghaut^ which will be 
. extended to thecoast, from which Carts may proceed all the way to Bel- 
gam, but this will have no effect in lengthening the season of transporting 
^oods, which must be aUll limited by obstacles that cannot yet be van« 
^uished« 



EXCHANGES. 

The Bankers of Shahpoor are merely Agents for those of New Hoobly 
and Meeritchi and cannot grant Bills on towns beyond a circle of about 
100 Miles without sending to their principals for them. Should the place 
on which the Bill is required be one of the very few that deal to any con* 
eiderable amount with Shahpoor direct, it's price is nearly the bazar rato 
of the Coin of the same place, with the addition of | or 1 per Centum for 
Agency ; such a bill is the conveyance of a real mercantile balance, and 
the trade of Hoobly and Meeritch affords such bills to a much greater ez« 
tent both as to the field and the amount than the limited transactions of 
Shahpoor ; but the scale of even their traflSc does not appear to be verj 
grand, and if they draw to a large amount, they are frequently obliged to 
make a real remittance of specie to answer their own bills ; in this case 
the rate of exchange is very nearly the real cost of sending the specie. 
The Udwani andGovind Bukshee Rupees which are current at Hydera* 
bad pass in the Shahpoor Bazar at 11 or 18 per Centum below the Shah- 
puor Rupee, but a bill cannot be procured on Hyderabad at a better rate 
than 100 Shahpoor for 106 Udwanee in which it will be paid ; the difference 
of 5 or 6 per Cent, being regarded as the 'Carriage and Insurance of the 
specie to Hyderabad. 

The variety of foreign coins, particularly Gold, introdaced by the Di- 
vision Pay Office must make these real remittances more than formerly 
frequent, but in this case the transaction is very nearly a simple mercantile 
•peculation in which the dealer has gone far to secure his profit at the 
commencement by the very low rate at which he purchased his commodity. 

Some 
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MSf nie of the wcliang€» appear to be affected hy Uie xiaturAl lend^ncy 
'4hata Coiji has to sink in estimation in proportion to the distance fioin ti^ 

place ot* it« coinage and currency. The Cliaudore Rupee, though scarcely 
^if at all inferior to the Shahpoor as Bullion, is yet here 2f |>er Centum 
'beloif it in.exchanireaVU vaUe. ^ part pf this dijference may represent 

th/e lianjter's i omittance char^a to Poona, a part of it may indicate tJbe 
latate (»f the Mercantile balances between the two places, but it is lnain^', 
d have jio doubt to be .attributed U> the prefereoce ;whiqh the inhabitante 
Jiave for their own local money. Xbe .Company's Madras Rupee ^eeois 
i^toforui a marked exception to this rule, but entirely lapprejiend from it> 
freal superiority as a. Coin and the cer^aiuiy ,of it'a Bullion, valu^. 



•LOCAL OFFICERS. ; JIEVENUE. 

The same very expensive establishment of Local Officers obtains Jiene 
as at Padshapoor, though the extent and richness of tlie lands maice it's 
existence tbe less remarkable, ,and the considerable balaoee. remaining to 
the Sirkar-renders their great emoluments less conspicuous. In Inaams 
free of all {Hiyment, Joree at a very law. rate, and money payments, they 
are certainly in the receipt ofTQOO Rupees annually, wjich is .about tvro- 
seventhe of the .whole landed revenue of the town. Thoug^h much of this 
emolument seems of very suspicious origin, yet it is all now sanctioned by 
long prescription, or at least there is no reason to suspect any very late 
..fs^um|)tio;i8 beyojid^pet^y iiidividual frauds. 

Sur JDtfMee.— Under this head appears the Kittoorkur, not .with an Inanm, 
|but with a portion of land as Joree, worth I believe 1000 Rupees, 
and paying 28. This tenure of itself would seem to imply either 
that he was a^great Desaee of a Province, or that he obtained 
tfiis pp^sessipn by violence. His present condition is not incon- 
s^tent with eMber supposition, and I am not so far master of hif 
history ^ 4o ,V^ Me t.o ^ay which is the true one. 

Jffi^fifiC^'^Of these ther« are twp, who resemble the Sur Desaee in at 
fnuch as they are non-residents, neither performing or affecting 
to per&rm any duty, but claiming-the profits of their lands fis 
uiiencuaibered Hujq (right). They ai^o, like him, are at their 
resp^Uve homesi little potentates though on a small .-scale. 
They reside at Chikooree and Jambootee, and were both, three 
years ago, noted Robbers. They hold in.Inaam, lands which 
if they be ^ the best quality are .worth nearly 1500 Rupees 
per annum. The Jambootee Man is said to ha%'e been of a low 
caste, Hunbur<and if so can scarcely have been an original 
Desaee of so. considerable a place as Uelgam^ but has probably 
U8ur[)ed the pffice in some foray. 

J)cshpande<;.—lAei\i\c'A with the Koolkurnee, hut not here enjoyin«: in this 
capacity any inordinate emolument, or exercising any improper 
influence. A Brahmun. 
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Afl»o©w?o, I Enjojinj moderate Inaams, and perrorming no duties at all. 

Paul, — There are a Maliratta and a Jain Patel, both in highly res- 
pectable circumstances and enjojingthe full powers and privi- 
leges of their office. Their Iiiaams and Joree are certainly 
not ifDrth less than 3000 Rupees annually. 

Koolkurnee. — This Office (including that of the Deshpandee) is in the 
possession of a Brahmun family, the individuals of which claidi 
a right ( Uuq ) to exercise it in turns, but not all for equal pe- 
riods. One has it 3 years in 10, another 2 in 10 and several 
every tenth year. In so extensive a township it is an office of 
great labour, trust and importance, and is accordingly very 
liighly paid. There is an annual money payment of 550 Rupees^ 
and the value of the luaams and Joree cannot be less than 100 
Rupees. 

Ckougula. — There are now 5 in existence, but formerly there was one (o 
each of the 8 divisions of the town, in which beseems to have 
been an in^^pectur or overseer. They were also, and are now, 
Purveyors for Travellers. A moderate Inaam, and Joree worth 
at least iSOO Rupees are enjoyed by them. 

Kaekf-^U here a very insignificant personage. The proximity of the 
Fort, and the circumstance of Belgam having been always the 
head quarters of ihe Mamlutdar, have been sufficient to pro« 
tect the town from pillage, and the lands from being laid waste, 
and the Naekship has been unnecessary. He has not more 
than 25 Rupees per annum, which is also the emolument of the 

Xolwd.—Who has had charge of Prisoners for small offences. 

The establishment of rustic artisans for the service of the Cultiratora 
and paid by the profits of a certain portion of land is again met with here ; 
the land for their maintainance is in considerable quantity, but I believe 
it is not customary to distribute the best land in this way, and it all pays 
Joree; those so provided for are the 

Soiar. — Carpenter. 

XoAnr.— Blacksmith. 

Koomar. — Potter and Tile Maker. 

Mhar. — Dherus. There is a similar provision for the 

Poldar. — Examiner of Money. 

Kolkar. — Runner on Errands. 

Ghotu. JTAor.— Diver into the Fort, ditch, or into Wells or Tanks to re- 
cover any thing that may have fallen in. 

Palel.^'Fov the purpose of supplying water to travellers on the high 
ruads. 

Shet 
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Skei Sindee. — 60 Men, of whom and their emoLumsnts I Lave spoken in 
anotlier place. 

There is also a smnll provision under the tiiie oT Bal puriresh for the 
families of sepoys irho lost their lives in battle or generally in the service 
of Government. If it were the custoaa to provide for 9II so circumstanced, 
the mortality under this head must have been very small. 

The Religious and Charitable establisbmeBis of both the Moosulman 
and Hindoo faiths are very nunierous, and endowed with about one-fiflh 
of the whole lands, of which however much the greater part (is Joree, 
paying a considerable assessment. By far the most conspicuous are the 
Durgahs of several Moosulmau saints. The Grants are chiefly from 
Alurageer. 

About 42 years ago there appears to have been a minute inspection of 
all the lands liable to direct Government assessipent, and the whole sum 
to be rs^ised was apportiofiexl amongst tliem according to their estimated 
values. The sum thus levied on each piece of land was called it*s Kuma)^ 
which if it be the Arabic word signifying completion^ accomplishment^* 
would seem to imply that it was the final and finished assessment, never 
to be added to, and it would appear that this has in. fact been the case, 
or very nearly so. The contry at the time the Kumal was settled was in 
a state of higher populousness, tillage and. prosperity tlian it has erer 
been since, and withotrt consrdering tbe-Kumal as any thing very sacred^ 
it lias been found impracticable to go beyond it ; in general it has not been 
reached, and Trimbukjee Dainglia's Amildars were always below it in 
their avowed assessments, though they realised much more by individual, 
irregular seizures. The Kumal itself was not a simple quantity, but 
compounded of an ancient Ayeen, or prescriptive custom, and various 
Puttees or additional assessments which, had been successively laid on, 
and the aggregate of which was much more than the original Ayeen. This 
last term being pi^re Arabic would seerp to iipply that what it represents 
was a Moosulman institution. 1 however imagine its origin to have beeri 
much anterior to any Moosulman sway here, and that the term had mere« 
ly been applied by them to a Hindoo rule alrefidy in existence. 

The Kumal is plainly now the basis on which each man's respective 
quota of the {;:eneral assessment is regulated, and is, 1 have little doubt, 
as far at least as the Seed measured lands go, as fair an one as can 
ever be obtained. The Koolkurnee and Patels who are the assessors, 
may favour themselves a little, but I have no reason to believe that 
any great abuse exists in this point. The Kitte, or detached pieces of 
land, being less reducible to determinate or recordable vjilue, are 
more likely to yield an opening to favour or peculation. 

There 

* What makes it probable that it is so, is a singular affbctatioti displig^ed of using 
Arabic terms thou^hout the Revenue transactions. The jEra in use is that of the 
Hejira ^ith Arabic numerals, on which are engrafted the individual annual names of 
the Hindoo Cycle of 60 years. As the year of the first is purely Lunar, and the other 
Luns sidereal, the confusion of dates has perplexed the accounts of all transactions 
except the most recent. I concluded this was tKe establishment of a Moosulman go- 
vernment, hut I am told it took place in the reign of one of the early PesliAriit»» t^ad was 
ik« work of a famous Mogul who was his grand financier. 
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There is a considerable sum upwards of SOOO Rupees, levied as a house 
tax on the Tradesmen and others ivbo do not otherwise contribute to 
Government. A man is charged not according to the size or value of 
bis house, but to his estimated ability to pay; the largest sum paid by 
an individual is aboiit 30 Rupees per Annumt. 

There are several little Items of Revenue that indicate great meanness 
in the Government that first imposed them, and which it seems scarcely 
creditable to continue. Such are 

jBe»/£egvr«e.*-The.Mamlu(dflr used formerly to press bullocks (without 
paying for them) whenever he- wanted them ; this was found out 
and put a stop to, but 34 Rupees per annum vrere charged in 
lieu of it to those who had been in the habit of furnishing tha 
bullocks, and credited to Government. 

The Kutehery Furash (Spreader of Carpets) has charge of the water 
in the Fort Ditch, and tbe great Tank, for which he receives one Soo|f 
of Grain from every Kooroo of land watered from them. This on calcula- 
tion turns out to be too good a thing for him, and he pays the Sirkar 12 
Rupees per annum. 

The Janglee, or tender of the town cattle in their grazing, receives 4 
Pysa monthly for each working aninal, and 3 Pysa for Milch. Thia 
would be a fortune to him, but instead of reducing the rate, the Sirkar 
i&kes 18 Rupees per annum from him, and this year 7 mt>re. 

The Pat#lsc1aiQied aright to a petty boaus of 4 Rupees fron loma 
ioanns which they bad probably been the means of introdoeing, bat quar- 
reled about the division ofrit. The Sirkar denied it to either of them, and 
4Mk.it to itself. 

In the same way the Jotishee, andSur Jolishee (two high priests ) dis* 
f)uting about their right to certain marriage fees, the Sirkar slepM in aud 
look them from both. This now forms one of the items of a revenue 
jarm and is rated at 70 Rupees annually. 



POLICE, CRIMES, VICES, PUNISHMENTS, HABITS. 

The Police at the Head quarters of the Soubadar is probably a little 
-aiore alert. than at the distant stations, and is sui&ciently so for the pre- 
«ent very tranquil state of the country, but not very successful in tra- 
cing the few petty thefts that occur. 

Tlie attention of the Pergunna Court is principally engaged with drunk- 
en and conjui^al quarrels, and complaints of abusive language, or of 
connubial inHdelity. The Soubadar is suid to be exceedingly fond of 
exercising his powers of fine and imprisonment ( particularly the for- 
mer) as far as they go, but I believe the cases to be nearly all of a 

nature that it would be much better to pass unnoticed altogether. 

No 

f The persou irhose circumstances ^i ere deemed so pre-eminently flA>urisbing^ was a 
vakcr of Oil. 
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No great crimes were perpetrated dnrinjj tlie time I n^ne in the neij^li- 
lourliood, nor nre the people in general, I tliiiik, of a character likely ta 
commit them. None of the classes who so readily associate as Gan-r rob- 
bers reside within the Talook ; the town Is too well protected, and th* 
tillages are too poor to attract them from a distance. 

It is singular that there was not until Belgam become a military station^' 
a single house of courtezans in the place; those who exercised the prafes« 
•ion were either itinerants from the Eastward, or inhabitants of Shahpoor. 

Spirits are manufactured here, and a goo 1 deal drunk by the Moosul* 
mans and Mahrattas particularly during the rains, but drunkenness is 
certainly not excessive; on the whole the morals are as correct as thej 
will generally be found in large towns* 

No people are more fervent or more full of faith in their superstitions 
than the Mahrattas of Belfl^am. There is scarcely a deity of the Hindoo 
Pantheon without his or her shrine, and no business either public or pri- 
vate is commenced upon without the appropriate sacrifice to ensure it^s suc- 
cess. Sewa under various titles, composed of his name Eshwur and some 
signiBcant syllable prefixed to denote the capvicity in which he is invoked^ 
is the prevailing deity. The wrath of Dewee is appeased in times of mis* 
fortune, particularly domestic. The Earth is under the peculiar protection 
of Mah Ltikshmee, in whose honor there is, or used to be, a grand sacri- 
fice every 12th year, to witness which an immense Jatra from all the sur- 
rounding country assembled. 13 Buffalos, 50 Goats and every Fowl that 
could be procured were slaughtered and their blood mixed with boiled 
rice, a portion of which was sprinkled over every field in the townrfhip, and 
it was thus put out of all danger either as to it's fertility or security for the 
subsequent twelve years. Dhers were employed to kill the Ruffalos, but 
it was the business of the Patels to stand Butchers for the smaller animals. 
This is the year for the celebration of the festival, but the town cannot 
afford it'sexpence, which amounts to nearly 3000 Rupees; misfortunes must 
therefore be it's doom for the next revolving period. The more affluent in* 
habitants of Shahpoorare preparing this sacrifice now (May 1820.) 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

As at Padshapoor there were no Wells, so here scarcely a house is 
without one ; the site of the town is sloping, and in the higher parts deeper 
digging is required before the water is come af, the depth being apparent- 
ly entirely dependent on the elevation of the spot from which the opera- 
tion commences. At the highest it is required to dig through (he hard g;ra- 
Yelly stratum 7 or8 Fooroosh (the hei^^litof a man and his arm extended 
iihove liis head), when t!»e soil becomes softer, and in another Pooroosli the 
Water jyuslies up from a bed of clay ; it rises a cubit or two immediately 
and afterwards several cubits, never failing entirely intlie hottest weather. 
Further douu the hill the water is not more titan two Puoroosh from the 
suirace. 

In 
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In the b[(uk soik the steps are just the same; the same kind of earlk 
must be come at berore the wat er is.founc), and that whether a small stra* 
turn o( the red «;ravel interven e or not. The usual depth of the black soil 
is one Poovoosh. 

In one quarter a thin 3tiHitum is «i«t mtli .n«ur the lerel of the water 
ifhich imparts a bad taste to it, and whieh seen^s to be the remnant of old 
buildings. ^ In some insulated spots the bed of clay seems Wanting', and in 
iUs stead there is a stratum of nodular limeslonid on which the. black soil 
rests; this stratum is never more than two feet in thicknefi», and the lime 
in it is intermixed with a softer kind of red gravel. The lime when burnt 
fe said to be excellent for the purpose of Masonry, and is even reckoned 
pure enough to enter into the composition of Beree (Quid), into which none 
but lime of a very superior quality is ever admitted. 

The tfffe of a Well is generally Sf Cubits square ; this small sise is con- 
ceived to be the easiest to descend when the Weil requires cleaning or 
repairing. The deepest. Well costs abo,ut 100 Rupees^ the shallowest not 
more than i pt 5. , 

It seems clear tbattkebed 6f Clay wkicfi d^Ms not permit the water to 
infiltrate through it, is equally the substratum of the Red Gravel and of the 
Black Mould. The latter which occupies the bottoms, is plainly no mor^ 
than a beg^artb gradually formed by the vegetation of the swamp pro- 
duced by the water from the hills coding op through the thin stratum above 
the clay when theve^SM.no clear water course to carry it off. It has probab* 
ly been brought into its present condition by the repeated alternations of 
flooding and draining of the Rice culture which prevails so generally on 
ground so sihrated; the water that may not be evaporated is carried off 
by a brook wbicJi is certainly to be found in esdi of these bt>ttoms, and 
without which they would become bogs again. The formation, and the 
tendency if uncorrected, of this ^1, each receive very plain illuslrtttions 
in this terrkory. The first occurs all along the ledge of a hilt composed of 
the broken Basalt ; \v4ierever the wet is prevented by the closeness of tho 
reck from percohiting downwards and by the shape of the surface from 
running* oflT, boggy earth is forming and bog plants appearing notuith- 
standing the indestructible natucA of the basis, which renders the process 
i-iifinitely slow. The second: is. neac the village of Muwanoor where a 
tract of this black land has from the circumstances of the times lain out of 
cultivation for some years; it baa already btetfme swelled, swampy, rushy 
and full of holes. 

The cert»mty that tlie high gravelly plains will not Hear profital)le crops 
of grain, and the almost -equal certainly that they will bear trees and 
shrubs, natnrnlly sug<r<»f;t (he enquiry whether they may not he advantage* 
ously turned to the culture of some plants of shrubby growths not requir- 
ing either much shelter or any great nicety of treatment. The two which 
occur to me as offering the bestfii^ospect of success are the Coffee, and the 
Uourbou Cotton plants. The former grows in almost every situation 
wiiere it has been tried, and though it be far more productive in rich 
soib, iL^s berry isxif a much superior quality in poor landfl, and such is 

ueiUiuly 
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certainly it's native soil of Arabia. It is perliaps in favor ftf ilie j^rowlli 
of Coffee in this situation that many plants of tlie same Natural order are 
ft>und on liills of the same character which yet retain their brushwood, not 
many miles to the South and West. The Bourbon Cotton is, 1 understand, 
remarked for succeeding best on rather high gravelly lands where the 
water does not lie, and no useful plant seems to demand so little care. 
The violence of the S. W. Monsoon might perhaps confine the culture 
of these plants to the Eastern aspects of these high plains, but spontane- 
ous shrubs seem to grow equally well on either exposure, 

. There is no resident in Belgam who would on his own ri«k make any 
experiment on a large scale, but I think the Patels are not unlikely to 
attend to the recommendation of the Collector to an extent that would 
at least ascertain the general practicability. Instructions with respect 
to the culture of Coffee may easily be obtained from Tinevelly where it is 
cultivated, I understand, with great success. 

The healthiness of Belgam has been particularly evinced by th^e state 
of the Troops ever since they have been cantoned there. When in every 
other quarter of \\\e division Corps had more than one fourth of their 
numbers useless from fever, tlie camp at Belgam was quite exempt from 
it. It presents the only instance I am acquainted with of a severe and 
extensive fever not appearing when Europeans first occupied it as a 
station. It seems to agree equally with the health of the Native Troops, 
though the^site of the Cantonment be much exposed to the violence of 
the S. W. Monsoon. 

There is nothing whatever either in the Spontaneous productions, or 
the Wild animals of Belgam worthy to be recorded. 

THOMAS MARSHALL, 

BADAMY, > Slaiistkal Reporter. 

25x11 June 1820.$ 

KALANUDEE 
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KAILANUBEE • 

AND 

CMANBCUB^H* 



T. 



HE united Talooks of Ralanudee and Chandgur^li lie N. W. and 
N. N. W. of Belgam, from which they are separated by a slip of the 
Shabpoor territory six or seven miles in breadth in which is situated the 
Hill Fort of Mypalgur,h. These Talooks are so much intersected by lands 
of other States and smallJageers, that it is difficult to assign any definite 
shape or exact boundaries to them, but it may be said generally that the 
Zilla of Rbanapoor (lately a Surunjamee Talook in the hands of the Kit- 
toorkur but now possessed by the liritish) lies to the South, the Balaghat 
possessions of the Bhonsla family of Waree on the East and partly on the 
North, and a small part of the Kolapoor country with some little Jageert 
dependant on it, on the North and North East. The longest line that 
can be drawn within the Talooks is from E. S. E. to W. N. W. about 
13 or 14 miles ; from N. N. E. to S. S. W. may be about 12 miles but 
the general figure is so irregular that I do not venture on any estimate of 
the extent of the area. 

This tract is watered by several brooks which are not known by any other 
names than those of the principal villages; these streamlets fall into the 
three larger rivulets of Chandgur,h, Patna, and Heera, and these three join- 
jng near the Northern border of the district, their joint stream Sows nearly 
North until it falls into the Gutpurba at Mobungee^ a little to the West of 
Duddee iu iheKolapox)r country* 

The whole surface is formed of extensive swelling hills, in general neither 
very lofty .nor very steep, the slopes gradually declining almost into plains 
near the base,, and thus leaving considerable spaces susceptible of cultivati*- 
pi) without much difliculty. Toward the N. W. about Chandgur,h, the 
Jiills are more lofty and abrupt, and covered with timber of a small growth; 
many of tlie other hills bear nothing except long rank grass in the rainy 
season ; some produce a thinly s()read brushwood of beautiful shrubs. 

Between the steeper hills, the hollows are as it were filled up and we 
there meet with patches of a dead level, but in general the figure of the 
surface will be better understood by conceiving the gentle declivity at 
the base of one hill to unite imperceptibly with the declivity of the ad- 
joining one. Two or three very good Indian roads crossing the district 
in difi^erent directions prove the small degree of obliquity of these slopes; 
they are however obliged to avoid the hill on one end of which stands the 
Rock Fort of Kalanudee, situated near the Southern border of that Zilla. 
This hill is quite of a different character from every other in the country; 
it is loftier, it's base much more rn«|rire(I, h\u\ it's upper stage nearly 
precipitous, resembling much the emiueuccs which have generally been 
selected for the sites of Forts Ihrouj^iiout the Deckan^ but it is uot near- 
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]y* 80 Iiigli as the great liills or Setvo:ur,1i or P<^ornii(]e'r iii't1i6 neigW)dtir* 
liO0d of .Poona. 1 emulated \i\ height at 800 <»r 900 feet above the 
plain on which slantis the nearest village of Patna. The Rock itself dif- 
fers altogether in composition fronriliose higher and more continued hills^ 
being a red clayey Irbn stone, very heavy, but suffering decomposition 
the whole altitude of the hill seems io consist of t{ia< same- mat€rial| be« 
coming more eartby towards the base. 

These Talookt are both considered by the natives as lying -in l^Iabci* 
rashtra, and in the Knknn ; they -^tere formerly part of the possessinna 
of the Waree branch of the lihonda family, and aeem to have been fbr 
litne immemorial set apart as the immediate source- of the funds fbr the 
maintenance of the Fort of Kalanudee, which as weH from it^s formida* 
ble appearance and character, a» from- it's position as-a check on some tur- 
bulent Jageerdars to tlie South and .West, has always been held of great 
importance. Accordingly in times of profound tranquillity, the whole of 
the Revenues were disposed of in it's'ordinnry expences, and when extra- 
ordinary munitions or equipments were requkired, .additional funds were 
supplied from other quartet^.- 

The language spoken is the Mahratta with scarcely any admix^lare of 
Canarese, and the people seem careful to distinguish themselves as a na« 
tion by the former titl^ from those bearing the latter «ame* 



CLUMATE. 

Tlteaame leading crrcuniistanees which marfetbe Climate^f B<^lgam af- 
fect in a attll higher degree that of these Talooks. Being considerably 
nearer to the great range of Western Hills, which are the great focus of 
attraction of the rains of the South West monsoon) they are subjected to 
their unmitigated riolence for five months annually, besides to a more 
sparing fall for two other months. The figure of the hills which cover- the 
country affords little or no obstacle to the free course of the bleak blast of 
the monsoon, but the whole of that season is as cold and stormy as it is wet. 
The rivulets are so swollen that communication from village to village, in- 
cluding of course the bazars, is cntofFfor weeliijs together, . and the inhabi- 
tants, before the rains come on, lay in a four or five month's stock of pro- 
visions as a ship^oes for a voyage; daring the whole of that time they 
never move from their houses except for the indispensable labours of a^i« 
culture, spending the whole of their time round a burning log of Wiood, a 
stock to keep up aconstaut fire day and night during the whole of the w>st 
season, and the cold montjis, which will include about two third»> of Uio 
year, founing a regular item of the annual proviaion. When * they do 
emerge in this weather rt is under slieltjsr of live best portable- defensi'Ve ^ 
armour that the materials of the country will afford ; next the shin is a 
long close wai«tcoat of common bumlee or blanket, and over that a long 
kumlee, it's upper end twisted into a knot and put over the head like u 
cowl) the lower hanging down below the knees^ above this ia a sort of 

Uiatcbod.. 
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tlialcli(Hl cnse or sliel!, r.iaJj of tlip leaves of llio Tar (a) or some olLerof 
the Palin (rilie ; it is broad over liie ivliole back and sliouKIers narrowing 
^1o a peak iminediafely over the head and cuiiiiii«<; down in front over the 
face just so fur as i^ necessary to give it a (trni hold, with a slope sufficient 
to carry the water that falls on it clear of the body; when the wind and 
lain drive against the wearer's back, the defence is perfect, without de« 
priving him of the use of his eyes or h\9 arms, but if to screen himself from 
a storm a head, he turns tlie broad part of his shield in that direction, be 
loses the advantage of being able at the same time to guide his plough 
ivbich is the great object of this cover, {b) 

The top of the Hill of Kalanudee is invisible during the greater part of 
the South West Monsoon, and the Sepoys who are obliged by duty to re- 
side there, live in a perpetual, dense, soaking mist. After the rains the 
hills are covered with long coarse grass, and until that is so dry as toad* 
mit ofa general burning, the country is unhealthy ; even the cold season 
which succeeds is not considered by the natives as favourable to health, 
and the interval between it and the ensuing rains is the period of their 
principal enjoyment. The air is then dry, pleasant and refreshing, and the 
heat at no hour so excessive as to oppress their bodily powers, or even to 
ittcommode them in their habitual occupations. 

The severity of the South West Monsoon has certainly a considerable 
influence on the duration of life. Very few live beyond the age of sixty, 
and 1 was assured by the principal Officers of the Militia Garrison of the 
Fort of Kalanudee, that there was not now alive amongst them a man 
ivhose age exceeded fifty two years, nor had there been an older in the pre* 
Ceding generation* 



SOIL. 



The red ochry gravel described in the report on Belgam is the main soil 
of these Talooks. The lower parts of it however being by their position, 
and the intensity of the rains, susceptible of the Rice cultivation; have dur- 
ing a long course of watering and manuring become considerably improv- 
ed, and now contain an useful proportion of vegetable matter. Where ei« 
ther the slope is too great for the formation of Rice fields, or there is no 
mode of bringing the water on it from a superior level, it continues a bare 
«tony soil with very small powers of production. It ig in one respect infe* 
riortoihe Belgam gravelly land, as it contains much Iron, an admixture 
always injurious to vegetation, it also passes in many parts into a real 
•hivery stone, quite dissiuiiiar to the bricky transformation of Belgam^ 

In conflned bottoms stripes of black vegetable earth have formed in the 
usual way, but it is onl} in a very few places that they are of sufficient 
hreadth to be of much moment; they are always fertile and valuable. 

TILLAGE 



( a ) Borassus flabell'iforiiiis. 

\b J TLc Mabralta nttuit: uf this screes is Yerla*. 
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TILLAGE AND IMPLExMENTS. 

Tlie lun<Is nJiioli i>y tlieir sifnntioii aiul form, n-idiout nice rc^jjnrd h» (he 
I) uf II re of tliesrtil, are siiscpplihle of rotrulaled iiiinidation) bciii^ entirely 
tievoteil (o the culture of Rice, (he modes of (illu»;e, varyiuo; with circum* 
Hlance^, necessary to the production of timt gruin| chiefly or almost entire- 
]y engage the attention of the farmers. 

There ore no less than five distinct modes of culture of this plnnt, two 
of them beini; merely substitutes for some of the others when they fuiL 
The first and confessedly the best, is that called Rop, or Transplantation, 
and is probably always pursued by the more industrious and energetic 
cultivators wtien tbey themselves and their cattle are iu good heart, but 
as all the laborions operations attending it must be executed in the 
very wettest weather, and it^s very essence consists in having the ground 
to which the plants are to be removed, a deep, adhesive mud, many 
decline it and many are unequal to its labours. A small plot of ground 
to which the water will ha^ve earliest access, is prepared before an d about 
the beginning of the rains, by burning leaves, wood, straw and rubbish 
on its surface, by three ploughings, and harrowing up roots and weeds ; 
if by this time it be well soaked with water, it is sown very thickly, 
broad cast, with Tandool or Rice in the husk. In five weeks of favoura* 
ble weather, that is, in which after heavy rain ther^ have been iiiter- 
vals of warm sunshine, the plants are 15 or 18 inches high, and fit to 
be removed. In this time the ground intended to receiv e them has been 
undergoing its preparation, a small part of which is performed before 
the rains, but the body of it during their immediate and heaviest fall ; the 
former division includes repairing the embankments of the fields, clear* 
ingaway obstacles to the course of the water, and cutting up stiff plants 
and stalks by the Koolac (c), to which succeeds burning on the sur* 
face all the wood, grass, weeds and rubbish that can be collected ; much 
stress is laid on the necessity and usefulness of this burning. The plough* 
ing is not commenced until, according to their own account, the bul« 
locks sink in the mud to the knees, and is a dreadful labour bo'h to the 
husbandman and his team ; it must however be gone through three times, 
and to it succeeds a harrowing with a long toothed harrow to clear 
away roots, after which the manure is brought from the village, scat- 
tered equally over the field, and trodden deep into the mud by the feet, 
and a perfect levelling of the whole field is effected by dragging over it 
a loaded board (Lohur) ; this is done only one or two days preceding that 
on which it is intended to transplant, and if possible an interval of fine wea- 
ther, and when not much water lies on the field is seized on for both opera- 
tions. The plants are taken up by the hand from the spot on which they 
had been rained, and brou«rht in baskets to the prepared ground. A sort 
of rake with short teeth, 10 or 12 iuchesapart is drawn over the ground 
to mark the linps in which the plants are to be placed, and the labourers, 
frequently women, follow with the baskets from which ihey take small 
hundfuis of 8 or 10 plants, which they thrust down into the mud nearly 
Uie whole leni;th of the fure arm, and at inter lals in (lie rows nearly 
corresponding to those between them; in a well planted field the plants 

of 
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c<- on€ row ure oppoMie to ll»« middle of ihe mt^rals of flioge of the 
atljoiiiing. The water i» now retained on the field allowing so much to 
pass from the uppermost of the slope as will inundate ihose lower down, 
and »« each has received its proper quant it j the channel to it is blocked 
up Two weedings by the hand (the dra? hoe being inapplicable on ac- 
count of the mud) are given during the season, but it would seem that 
the continued immersion is not favourable to the growth of ordinary 
veeds, and this part of the cultivation is not attended with much dif- 
ficulty. This Rice is generally ready for harveit ia November or De- 
cember. 

The eecond mode of management VFilh this grain is sowing it like all 
fibers by the drill plough, and is called by the name of that instrument, 
Kooree, or Koorgee. It can be adopted only when very little rain has 
fallen and the ground is not in a plungy state. It has the advantage of 
avoiding the severe labour and exposure of the first method, but under 
it the Crops are sure to be inferior even should none of the seed be 
washed away, or be destroyed by the birds, to both of which accidents it 
ia very liable. 

The third system is in use when the second has been intended and no 
plants in consequence prepared, but the rains have come on so early and 
keavily as to prevent the Kooree being used. The grain is in this case 
•own in the furrow made by the eommoo plough ; but a very poor return 
is e X pec ted from it. 

The fourth method is called MuUih, and is resorted to when some one 
of the former, generally the first, has failed either from too much wet and 
eoM, or insects, or some other causes less explicable. In it a quantity 
•f grain is put into a bag of sackcloth or matting, wetted and placed in a 
warm, close situation ; in three or four days the grains germinate, and in 
that state are thrown broad cast, and tolerably thickly on the field where 
the failure had taken place. This process can of course only be called 
ibr very late in the seasoui and is little more than a desperate attempt to 
retrieve a lost harvest. 

The firth is one step later in season and lower in hope; it consists in tak* 
ing up the superfluous plants, if there be any produced, of the Mullik and 
transplanting them. It is called Surdee, I suppose from it*s crop, when it 
gives any, being. on the ground during the whole of the cold weather* 

. The Rice Is always thrashed (with a small baton) and winnowed in a 
spot of the field smoothed and beaten for the purpose; it is then carried 
home and preserved in high cylindrical baskets called Kun^gee, whose 
apertures are closed by a coating of cow-dung within and without. Those 
who have to store a considerable quantity deposit it an a cave beneath 
some part of the house, but this is not a safe way of disposing of Rice in 
particular, aK it is very apt to germinate should heavy rain occur. I saw 
at Patna in aiay 1820 much grain ruined by this accident. The name of 



Hiis excavation ia Pe^oo. 
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Tli3 retnaii)in<; lands incltiiled in the annually arablo, uliicli not Iieln^ 
Rusceptiljle of irrigation are lilled for Ragee (a) ami 8;i\Tee ( /> ) diiVer 
]il(le in llieir cuUure from that already describe<l when speaking ot'thesa 
grains at Belgam. The principal variance is that Stable manure is in 
these Talooks much more scarce, and the cultivators supply (he deficiency 
Ly burning on the surface of the lands just before the ploughing com- 
mences, as much ivood^ dried leaves, iveeds and rubbish as they have the 
means of collecting; this burning was taking place on alt the fields of this 
class when 1 was in the country in May* 

The steeper sides of the hills on nhich only casual cultivation is 
attempted are called Mai Zumeen. When it is intended to (ill a piece of 
Fuch hill, the cultivator commences by cutting down all the brush wood 
crlose to the ground, and after its becoming quite dry, burning* it and by its 
means the whole surface of the plot, which if not too steep in then plough- 
ed, but frequently from its position the plough cannot work on it, and 
it must be hoed by the hand and sown broad cast. Sometimes a tolera- 
ble, but alwa}s an uncertain crop of Ragee (a) is obtained the first year, 
and a very inferior one of Sawee (b) the second ; the jot or plot is then 
considered to be exhausted and is abandoned for twelve or fifteen years, 
or until it be again clothed with stout bushes, and its surface have regain- 
ed something of a turfy texture. Should the cultivator choose to proceed 
in bis endeavours with such land, a fresh Jot is assigned him and he re* 
peats the processes. Some commence with a new portion every year, and 
have thus annually a crop of Ragee on one Jot, and of Sawee on that 
which bore Ragee the year preceding* The Mai Zumeen is chiefly cultl* 
Tated by the very poor people, who for want of cattle, and in fear of ven* 
luring to become answerable for the larger assessment, cannot undertake 
tlie tillage of the better lands; these Jots of Mai Zumeen are not free of 
assessment, but it is, as it ought to be, very low. 

The whole of the cultivation of these Talooks is on a petty and very 
rude scale, but it roust be granted that the Farmers are depressed at the 
out-set by an original infertility of soil, and by a severity of climate du* 
ring the most laborious season of the year, which besides proving highly 
injurious to their constitutions, not seldom blasts all their hopes of even 
a moderate return for their hardships, and leaves them in nearly the ex* 
treme of poverty until the next season brings a renewal of the same uu« 
certain experiment. 

The smallness of the quantity of animal manure that could by any 
means be collected, and the substitution of ashes or rather of burning, 
seem to render the farmers much less attentive to its preservation than 
Ihey would be in other circumstances. All that falls on the grazing ground 
is suffered to remain there, and little attention is paid to the dunghills in 
the villages ; the whole that is amassed is bestowed on the Rice lands. 

No agricultural implements diflferent from those already described in 
former reports fell under my observation. The Plough is of the very 
lightest and simplest kind. Cairts are not at all in use in the agricuU 
tural economy of the district. SUBJECTS 

( a ) Cynosurus Coracanu$« 
( b ) Paaicuu Miliac€uxa« 
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SUBJECTS OF CULTIVATION, 

These are very limited in number, and have indeed been nearly all no- 
ticed in llie coorBe of the preceding article. Tandool (I) Rice, Ragee 
(a) and Sawee (b) are the only edible grains cultivated. Pulsea are not 
grown here, neither did I see any pieces of land laid out for Garden 
ground. Many of the Farmers grow a little Tobacco, Onions and Capsi- 
cum in small plots about their own cottages, but there is a remarkable 
falling off in the Garden system so conspicuous in other parts of the 
Mahratta country. 



CATTLE. 

A small and tolerably l^ardy, but not a powerful breed of Cattle is met 
with in these Talooks, certainly, in my opinion, not equal in point of 
number to its agricultural calls, though the inhabitants generally nei- 
.ther complain nor allow of any great deficiency. Many however of 
the smaller cultivators have none, and must either borrow where there 
are scarcely any to be lent, or till by the haind-hoe, and the number of 
those who are confined to this latter method, and consequently to very 
trifling patches of land, is not small. Two pairs of Bullocks is a con- 
siderable stock even amongst the Zumeendars, and scarcely a single Ryut 
is possessed of it. Milch Cows and Buffalos are not more plentiful and 
the average throughout the Talooks is scarcely more than one to a house. 
To have a full idea of the lowness of this average, it is necessary to un- 
derstand that at the season of full milk, when forage is plentiful, none of 
these animals daily yield more than two or three Seers, of which the Calf 
consumes one half and that when grass begins to fail, they do not afford 
one fourth of that quantity. When I was iu the country in May ISSO, it 
required the joint contribution of five or six houses to supply roe with a 
Seer of Milk for my breakfast. I had then also a good opportunity of be- 
ing assured of the extreme scarcity of forage. Being driven by a stori^^ in« 
to a farmer's house in a principal village, whose cattle were lodged close 
by me, I remarked the pittance of hay or rice straw which was dealt out to 
each animal for its nights subsistence, and it certainly did not weigh a 
Pound. In the morning the whole were driven out to graze though the 
weather was inclement in the extreme, and in the three days that the storm 
lasted, several animals both of the village stock and belonging to some 
Bunjaras who were obliged to halt on account of the g-ale, perished from 
mere exposure. Grain is never given to the cattle under any circumstan- 
ces. 

I am unable to account satisfactorily for this extreme want of forage, and 
were it not that the people do not in other respects betray any marked im- 
providence in the affairsoflife, I should be inclined to ascribe much of it 
to want of care and foresight in storing grass at the lime that it is abun- 
dant. It is certain that at the conclusion of the rainy season, all the un- 
cleared hilly lands are covered with grass, which it is so much an object of 
general concern to have cleared away, that it is usually got rid of by a con- 

flngration ; 



( I ) On za saliva. | ( b J Pivnicura MUiaccuxn. 

< a) C^uu^uius Coracaaus | 
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flnqraJion : the people lu)'.vever say (Iiattlii^ gra^«, oxccpt in pnr(i(';.!.ir 
?5{)of«s, in fjfr too stropnr a!i(! ropfiy to !)e edible, and (hat it 1< f»f :io otiior 
ii«e tlian to MinUli llieir houses, for which purpose lliey lav in ;i Sfiilirifiit 
Klork of it nt that very season, thoiij;h not to be used until si\ months af. 
ter\r?irJs. It ujay therefore ))e inf^TrJ tliat t:<kins^this loni^ precaiititni for 
Iheir per«»onal shelter al a distuul season, they would not omit the eqMnily 
iinpor*t«nt provision of provenderfor their cattle were it to ho fo-nui, and 
ifwe allow (hat a jjood deal of edible grass must be consumed, intermixed 
with the coarser, at the general burnings, we fihall not be far from the true 
solution of the difficulty. 

I conceive the low state of the numbers of the cattle to be one of the 
chief causes of the retardation of the improvement of this district, and it is 
an tvil that seems scarcely to admit of a remedy except from the very tardy^ 
progress of the natural increase from propagation. The Farmers si)eak 
with a very reasonable confidence of the improbability of any foreign breed 
being able to exist in their severe climate. Many of their own inured cat- 
tle annually die from the mere eflfects of the weather, and of the Bunjaras 
Ihillocks whicU every year come for the purpose of grazing on the hilU, 
there is an annual loss of more than one fourth. The same severity of the 
weather renders it very difficult to rear young liuiTalos, and tlie^ stock could 
not be kept up without purchases from Ajera and Sunkeshwur, where the 
climate is not so dissimilar as to create mucli additional danger oftheani- 
mals not surviving the removal. 

The necessity of adjusting the birth of calves to the 8ea«on when the 
mother shall be in tolerable vigour from sufficient nutriment, has induced 
here the same custom as at Belgam of having all the Cows impregnated 
in the months of September or October. The Male is admitted (o them 
twice, at an interval often days or a fortnight, and no further observation 
is made as to whether impregnation has taken place or not. 

There is scarcely a goat or a sheep to be met with in the Talooks. 
Want ef pasture in the dry season, and the inclemency of the weather when 
there is grass, are I conclude the chief reasons of their not being bred. 



POPULATION. 

The Zilla of Kalanudee contains 9030 souls, inhabiting 437 houses, in 
II villages ; the largest number in one place, Patna, being 467, occupying 
114 Houses. The adjunct Zilla of Chandgur,h contains 3410 people, oc- 
cupying 594 houses, distributed into IS villages, one of which, Chandgur,h, 
consists of 377 houses, with lOSS inhabitants. The average number to a 
house throughout both Zillas is 4 one-third nearly. 

As I have before stated that I have no sufficient data on which to esti« 
mate the area of these Talooks, I of course cannot pretend to assign the 
proportion of this population for each square mile, but every view of the 
subject points out the rate to be very low ; the villages are distant, their 
sites are small, small as they are, they are not filled and the quota to each 
house is a very inferior one* The 
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Tlie complaint of (lt»lerioraling circum»<ancefi, and the comparison of for- 
iii(>r aiiil not forgotten prosperity with Us late and even present reverse, 
are as common here as in all parts of the Maliratta country, but, at least 
a? to population, I do not think the state so much boasted of can ever 
from natural limitations have been very excellent, though no doubtmuch 
superior to what it is now. The sufferings during (he disorders of the lat* 
ler jears of the Peshwa's government were doubtless considerable, and 
of their effect in reducing the numbers of the people there is sufficient evi- 
dence ; there is scarcely a village without a vacant space on which thera 
are traces of buildings, in some places numerous, said to have been inha- 
bited houses but a very few years ago. The injury sustained by the exac- 
tions or oppressions of the Mumlutdars seems to have been little thought 
of an comparison with the absolute destruction with which the villages 
were every now and then visited in the attacks of the neighbouring De- 
fiaees who in those times of anarchy set up as Master Robbers. The pro- 
cess consisted in plundering every house, driving off the whole of the Cat- 
tle, and then firing the village, and was inflicted on the little town of 
Patna, close to the Fort of Kalanudee, three times in five years, by Ven- 
kut Ra,oo of Jambootee, who was the most notorious of these freebooters. 
His professional rivals were Appajec Ra,oo, Desaee of Arkoor, and the 
Desaee of Nesree. The two first are now peaceable subjects of the British^ 
and the latter, possessed of no property, has sunk, since the geueralset* 
llement, into bis original insignificance. 

The Ram Ghat is the great pass to the upper country from Goa to the 
South West, and from Waree and Malwan to the West, and Chandgurh, 
being one march from it on the great road to Ajera, Kolapoor and Poena, 
whilst Patna is similarly situated on the Eastern road to Belgam and 
Sbabpoor, it is to be hoped that these two places will, under a steady and 
mild government, attract fresh inhabitants particularly of the class of 
imall traders, but there are evidently some strongly operating causes pre- 
Tentative of any rapid increase of numbers from the present stock. The 
quota of people to each house, 4 one-third is certainly not that of a rising 
population, and is not merely that of the poor and distressed, but includes 
the Zumeeodars, the Clerical profession, and the Garrison of Kalanudee, 
who Ibrm a very considerable proportion of the whole, and who, though fur 
f r«ra rich, are not in such a state of poverty as can be supposed to impede 
the natural multiplication of the species, and who at all events are in bet- 
ter circumstances than the remainder can ever expect to be* 



PEOPLE. 



About four fifths of the whole numbers of the people are Mahrattas, 
who with about 60 families of Lingayuts form nearly the whole class of 
agriculturists. Several of the Zumeendars and almost all the Village 
Patels are Mahrattas* 

About 90 families of Brahmuns are to be found, principally as Inaam* 
dars connected with a large religious establishment at Chandgur,h. Th« 
Deshpandees and Koolkurnees are all Brahmuns^ and all related to each 
other. 

Some 
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Some IMoosulmans are to I)'? met with amouo;^! tlie Gnrrison of Kala- 
Mudee, and others have been long established us Ilevenue Senants at 
Chundgiir,h. 

A few Christians have found their way np from Goa, and established 
themselves in the road villajres as Distillers and Venders of Spirits, pro- 
fessions ^\hich neither Mahrattas nor Moosulnians, thoui^h indulging 
without much scruple in the use of the beverage, seem willing to engage 
in publickly. 

The remainder of the population is composed of Beruds, Mliars (Dhers) 
and the ordinary country artisans, but the last are entirely confined to 
four villajres out of 23, and even in three ot these the oflTices of Lobar and 
Botar (Blacksmith and Carpenter) are exercised by the same individual. 
There is not a sin<;:le professional Taylor in the Talooks^ nor did I hear 
of one in that of Padshapoor, 



GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

In approaching nearer to the line where the hills are uncleared and un- 
cultivable, or at least totally uncultivated, the purely agricultural part 
of the community seems always to be in a lower condition, as to civilisa« 
tion generally, and of course in that material concomitant of it, the po8« 
sessien of the comforts of civilised life. At a few points of this tract, pecu- 
liar circumstances have drawn together larger societies who are able to 
maintain a considerably superior level, but the general position seems true 
of the whole village population. Taxed or untaxed^ Masters or Servants, 
all have one common character of rudeness, ignorance and poverty. What 
share of this is attributable to the impolicy or vices of the institutions, pub- 
lic or domestic, under which they have liveJ, it is diilicult to estimate, but I 
may remark that from the extraordinary inflictions of the former they ap- 
pear to have more exempt than their more prosperous neighbours who 
ivere fuirer marks for oppression and exaction, and the latter seem to be of 
at least as mild a tenor as prevails in other situations. I rather suppose the 
state to be in a great measure a direct consequence of the natural qualities 
of the tract in which they reside. Where nature even to the most zealous 
exertions returns little, the great inducement to the extension of these 
exertions ia wanting, and they become limited to what the providing for 
the most simpTe necessities of life demands. With few or no opportuni- 
ties of comparing: their situation with any thing superior to it, the people 
Lave nothing but themselves to copy, and have not even the stimulus of 
emulation to endeavour at improvement ; the general tendency of their 
character is thus rather to sink further into the savage state than to rise in 
civilii^ation ; ordinary misfortunes are slowly and with didiculty recovered 
from, and great calamities are nearly irreparable. If either by a conti- 
nuance of unprosperous seasons, or increased taxes, their absolute poverty 
])e aiigment'^i, and their small share of the comforts of life be still further 
rurfjiiled, I see nothing that can prevent tlieir falling off. Indeed to a Go- 
vernment reaiisinsj; its revenues on the principles that now univer.'^aily per- 
vade India, it neither ought to be, nor can it be, an object to look to such 

a corner 
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iiforneraBtliiaforiiii anjrmenlalion of tli^m, and if by fenderneps in Uiis 
respect it caii at all €limini>*li the force of the natural obstacles which seeitt 
to exist toihe ordinary increase of the population, and with it the exteusii- 
€0 of the culiivatiou, such is surely the preterable policy. 

•Two anas per diem is tlie liijiliest sum given for a da>^8 labour at any 
season of the year to an able bodied man, and one ana and a half is a high 
averatrp ft)r all seasons; women do not earn more than one ana per diem, 
children nothing. 

The rotlowiwg were tlie prices of Grain and Pulses in the bazar df 
*Chaudgnr,h tn the beginning of May 1820. 

Wheat per Rupee lO SeerS. 

Kice'fiiie 9 or 10 „ 

■ coarse • • • • • II ,y 

( 8 ) Hurbnree H ^ 

(2)Oureed l2 „ 

!(a) Natcheuee or Ragee *! 

and •••.•.• > 90 ^1 
(b) Sawee • • J >> 

The first six of these articles, with the exception perhaps of very minute 
^quantities of the three sorts of Dal (split Pulses) are certainly by ibeir 
prices confined to the consumption of the Inaamdars. Of the seventh and 
fsifcUth a decently fed family ought to have tliree Seers a day for its suste* 
nance, which requires more than four Rupees per mensem to purchase, a 
sum which tseeins to me to exceed the possible earnings of a great part of 
the poor families of the district, and I conceive that when grain is at its pre« 
•eiit price, their duily food must be absolutely less than the. due liutrition 
of the human bod) demands. 

Animal food.seems to be altogether out of use* 



DWELLINGS. 

The form and construction of the dwellings shew at first view that the 

* only object sought to be attained is a complete defence aga>inst the rain. 

Inallthe villages, with the exception of the two markets of Chandgur,h 

anu Patiia, nearly every house is thatched, and of the thatched roof the 

bouse may be said almost entirely to consist, the walls beinsr uot more than 

two or three leet high, and frequently of no better materials than wicker 

work plastered viiih mud; they are however of little consequence to the 

building, as the flopiiio; roof, which is supported by two or more strong 

posts, comes down completely over them, and on the windward sides aU 

most readies (he ground. An end in cumtnonly placed towards the West 

which is rounded both in the roof and walls that the monsoon blasts may 

make less impression. Two doors, one on the NL»rth, and the other oppu« 

site 



(S) Cicer Arictiiium, 



(1) Cyiisus Cajan, I (a) Cjnosurus Coracanus, 
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site to it on the South side ofthehoase, and of coarse only the height of 
the walls, are its only external apertures, and in the bad weather one if not 
both are generally shut. The space between the doors is where the family 
lives during the day, and where all the domestic business of cooking, spin- 
ning) &c. is carried on. In the center of it a log of wood is kept burning 
day and night for about eight months in the year, and as there is no escape 
ibr the smoke above, and the side vents are often closed, every part of the 
house in a very short time becomes black as soot. Close to the family, at 
one end of the same apartment, the cattle are tied up, generally in one 
row across the house ; sometimes the calves occupy a second row at the 
Tery extremity. The opposite is generally parted offasasleepingapartmenf, 
Bnd has often interior subdivisions of its own ; this end also contains 
the winter provision of grain^ in one or more of the cylindrical bas- 
kets, Kungee, already described j the auxiliary stock of Salt, Onions 
and Capsicum is also stowed in nooks of this part, in old bags or dirty 
cloths ; all here is pitch dark. Over head, on tlie joists which hold the 
roof together, are deposited the Ploughs, 'Harrows and Hoes not in 
use, as well as the very poor store of provender for the nightly con* 
sumption of the cattle, who are supposed to have had nearly sufficient 
of eating durieg the day, and to be able^ like their masters, to devote the 
night to sleep. 

These cottages certainly perform their prime function of keeping out 
the furious rain very well, and as the poor natives have nothing in the 
shape of furniture to fill roomy apartments, nor any particular necessity 
for a strong light, they may be said to be tolerably well adapted to 
all that is wanted of them. Their great failing is, that by the time the 
rainy season is over, the roof is worn out, and during the remainder 
of the year is no defence either against cold or wet, of both of which 
a good deal is still to be encountered, and all detached or unseason- 
able showers make their way through. In 1820, even so late as the 
10th May, when a most furious storm of wind and rain occured,'the 
roofs were unrepaired, and the poor inhabitants were drenched for three 
days. The grand repair or rather renovation, is put oflT to the very last 
days in May, in order thatitmaythe more certainly endure throughout 
the violent season. 

Tiled houses, though the roof be not so absolutely weather tight as a 
fresh and well thatched one, are yet prefered by all those who can in 
the two towns uSbrd to construct theiu, in the first place as being much 
durable, requiring a comparatively triHin:; repair, and secondly as ud* 
niitting of a much more convenient interior arrangement, the small 
slope of the roof opposing no obstacle to tolerably high innf>r walli;, 
and an external, or even double veranda, in which the cattle are lud|r- 
ed at uii^lit ; the smoke too escapes belter tlirous^^h the til«»d roof ; the 
doors are also u good deal higher and consequently the light inside is 
better, but still the peuetrulia of these n]au*«ioiis are most uncomfurtably 
dark. 

SIZE OF FARMS. 
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SIZE OF FARMS. 

To be able to arrive at any accurate knowledge on Ibis head, it is ne« 
cestary to investigate the principle on which the measure, or rather the 
estimate of the value of land is founded, and this problem, though suffi* 
ciently intricate, is here somewhat more capable of solution than 1 have 
usually found it ; it is however in no two districts the same, and very often 
it differs widely in two adjoining villages of the same Talook. The fun- 
damental denoasination is the same in these Zillas as in Belgam, the Koo« 
roc, but the term is used in quite a different sense, and if I understand 
that which prevails here, the following is it's definition. 

The lands in regular cultivation are supposed to undergo, at stated pe« 
riods, and by skilful and experienced persons, an inspection called Paha- 
nee, and a portion which the inspectors deem capable of production 1^ 
Kooroo, or 180 seera of grain, ( Rice on the wet land, and Ragee on the 
dry) is called J Kooroo, Pahanee, of land, the one third being 1 suppose 
cast out of the accompt as an equivalent for loss by adverse seasons &c. 
and on the remaining two thirds the revenue is levied. In some places 
the Kooroo appears to be just double of the estimate 1 have endeavoured 
to describe, but this difference seems to admit of an easy explanation. As 
in some quarters the Sirkar's right is supposed to be one moiety of the 
. adjusted Kooroo, ao the term there probably represents the quantity of 
land which will yield to the state one Kooroo of grain for it's revenue, 
whilst in other situations, where the Revenue share is otherwise calculat- 
ed, it means only ao much as will yield one Kooroo for the Government 
and the Cultivator together. Were the soil equally fertile here as in 
Belgam, the extent of the Kooroo of land on the former estimate ought to 
be about about oae*sixteenth of what it is there, and on the other only 
1 thirty-third, but as it probable is not more than one third so productive, 
the larger Kooroo may be two-elevenths and the smaller one-eleventh of 
the Belgam Kooroo, or less than 1 Acre, and i Acre, respectively. I did not 
measure any of them. 

Assuming these results as at least approximations to the truth, the farms 
will turn out to be exceedingly small. The Patel of Hulkuroee holds as 
his Wutun, or right, 15 Kooroos, perhaps 15 Acres, and cultivates it all 
himself, and this is the largest quantity of land that I met with in the 
hands of one man; were it assessable it would be rated at about 100 Ru- 
pees per annum. This man was not distinguishable in dress, and scarcely 
in dwelling, from the poorest Ryut paying nssessiKent, few of whom farm 
more than from 2 to 4 Kooroos, and many of ihem still less. 



MARKETS. 



There is a Market In eac^i of these Zilla«i, one at the town of Chand- 
gnr,h and the other at Paina a village about three miles West of the Mill 
Fort of Kaluiiudee. Uo(h are well Piipplied with all (he gniins and pulaes 
in common use, and with the usual condiiueuts; those not produced in tlia 

country 
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coonfry are browglH, al a very (liflino: advance of pru'^, by the passinfl^ 
.liiinjaraj) on tlie (wo ^reat roads ahead) mentioned. It ii^ only lumefer 
.cluriu<r the fair season that the (rafFic of the^e markets is open even to 

their own immediate circles, and siill less to the traveili|ig mercbanis ivlio 
.bring their goods from a distance. 

No preparation from IMilk comen into these markets, the qnantity yield* 
ed by the Cows beinj^ so ntteriy inconsiderable. Neither are any Clollis 
exposed in them, and hot very few of the coarsest sorty, vvhich are pru€iir« 
cd from Sliahpoor or Waree, are kept in the Shops. 

Shopkeepers are of all castes, T}ralimunR, IMahrattas^.MoosuImans^ tbd 
regular trading tribe of Wan}a being very little known here. 

The Shopkeepers all pay fi tax in the shape of ground rent, bnt itidoft 
not seem lo be beavv, and as Ihey are at least as well off as any other 
members of the community, there does not a|»pear to be any pjood reason 
why they should not contribute their quota towardt».the expexicea of ibe 
State. 

The weights and measures in Hse here are the same as those of Bel^tam 

-except that the Grain seer is fonndedon the>Semt>ur R(ij)ee'( the current 

coin of the Waree stale) which is 5 or 6 grains liirht^r than the Shahpoor 

Rupee, occasioning a difference in Ihe Seer of nearly an ounce, but this ia 

• far too triflinsr to be rejfirded by this simple, peopleandthey speak of their 

^aeeras identical with thai of Beliranu The Copper ^otn is tlie same Shahee 

, Pysa so generally current, and the small or Grocery Seer being built upon 

'it does not differ from the correspondinof Seer of llelgam, but the articles 

to ivhich it's use is applicable are very few,' Oil| GoJ, Satt, and Spices are 

.ftll that now occur to uie* 



MANUFACTURES, TRAOfe. 

'There is not a single loom in the two Talooks, nor manufacture of nay 
kind, and the whole of the trade consists in exchano^intr, by means of past** 
ing Bniijaras, the superfluous Uice (ar Pulses, Wheat, Gol, Oil, Gliee and 
Salt, the greater part of whicli are yielded by districts in the immediate 
neighbourhood, either Goa and Waree in the Kokuu, or Suukesbwur to 
the North. 



LOCAL OFFICERS, REVENUE, 

The connection of these two items is a good deal more evident in the 
consumption of (he Revenue than in ii^s realisation, with which few of (lie 
individual officers composing tliie aggregate body called Ztimoendnrs much 
concern (hemselvcs, but the whole together claim a pr^8'ri]>tive ri^ht to 
one fourth of the revenue of uU the land, reserved or alienated, public «»r 
appropriated; even the waste lands that have at any time been cultivated 
Eie included in the total on which they take their fourth, but none of them 
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til thM fovrtli. The dialrict officers Deaaee, Deslipa^dee^ and Njirppimda^ 
MiHte Willi i\te pru|>er Weal functiooaiies, Palel, Koolkurnee, Chougula* 
jipd Goora,oo, aiul «veu the Dhew, ia tbe interior subdivisioo of this 
Aiitrth, or CIi«ugio,ee Watun^ There seems to have been no exact rule 
of proportioB for Irhe shares of the several officers, hut in some village* 
one ofice te t«4owed with the largest portion, and in same, another. At 
»r near ih« residence of (be families of the Desaees or Deshpandees they 
have become, as^mighl be expected,, the greatest sharers, but in many of 
the distant villages the Fatel stands at the head of them. He is generally 
styled Ga,oora iii these villages, andthi^ word is assumed as a sirnaine by 
all bis male relations. 

The simplicity,, or unity as it may be termed, of this mode of payment t^ 
tbe local officers, is strongly contrasted with the complex variety of the 
sources of their emolument in the Padshapoor Talook, and may be consi* 
dered, tirsi, as atfordiug a curious example of diversity in the local cus« 
toros of neighbouring cantons, and, secondly, as a good argument in favour 
of it's validity as a claim, though it has not been held altogether sacred i» 
latter times when no rule or principle was adhered to, but become subject 
to the lax called Eksalee, which has been explained in previous reports ^ 
the sum levied however under this title is very trifling, the lands being va- 
lued according to the original or Ayeeu basis, which is less than one half 
•f the present rate of assessment. 

Large as the proportion of one fourth may appear as the general charge 
for collecting tlie Revenue mud maintaining tbe Police (taking it for 
granti^d that tbe latter duty, though now totally obsolete, ^ras included in 
tbe original provision), it is only as a proportion that it is at all immode* 
rate. Af» a ri^al quantity^ a substantial payment, it's amount is very trifling, 
barely suflicieiit to elevate the functionaries so mueli iibove the rest 
of the community, and to invest them with so much influence, as is neces- 
sary to enable them, sHp|H>sing them all effective, to fulfil the duties of their 
respective offices. At no village, with the.exception perhaps of Chandgur,h, 
did any of these officers seem to have attained a degree of wealth or power 
that could operate injuriously either on tlie purses er the liberties of the 
Hyuts. 1 found them simple, well meaning, ign<»raiit men, acquainted with 
liule or nolhin<; beyond the business of their offices, and unai>le to commu- 
nicate any detailed information even on it. At Chandgur,h i have reason 
tu believe that the Dvsnees, Deshpandees an<I Koolkurnee (the latter 
two conjoined as usual) stand in rather a different relation to tbe peo- 
ple. That place as the metropolis of the Talook^, is the residency 
of the heads of those fauiilies; it is also the focus of the clerical power, 
(be best part of the lands being held either by a numerous tribe of 
useless, Uhuts, ninny of whose Inaams are of late orit^in, or are appoui- 
dant to the fthrine of the Diety R.iwiiliiat,h, who rtiies with unrivaled 
poM-er over the stirrouniiin^ country. The town itself may be said to be 
under a Theocracy, the (iod himself being the Patel, but the revenues 
of the Patelsliip have fallea into t lie handx of a relation of the Desaee 
who has also obtained a lien ou a fund of a less divine character, the 
Customs. Thus situated the Zuoieendars have been able to form them« 

selves 

* Tbe Chouguia is only to be met with at Cbajidgur,h. Of the Goora,oo I sball have 
occasioa to speak further. 
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•cTveg Into a (listinct sociefy, with fieparate, or rather oppoRite interests 
from the Rvuts, and I believe, both from knoiTing ihe common opi- 
nion and from my own enqiiiries, that they levy on them a Rnm consi- 
derably larnjer than the government assensnient. This can Rcarcely be ef* 
fected without the privily of the Zilladar, but almost invariably that pett j 
Officer finds It much more his interest to connive at, and partake in, than 
to detect and ctpose these extortions. It is also shrewdly suspected that 
the Soobadar at Beigaui is not without his share in thiif dirty spoil. 

The simplest mode of protecting the Rynt aprainst this system of plun- 
der would seem to be that which is really adopted, viz. giving turn a paper 
stating; the amount of all that he ought to be called upon to pay, but in 
the case of Chand^ur,hthe efficacy of this scheme was somewlnit {interfered 
with, by the Koolkurnee never delivering these leases cu- Puttees; thos^ 
of the settlement of 1819 were, to my certain knowh^dirp, aH in his poses* 
aion in May 1820. liut even with the Puttees in bis hands, it is only th« 
sturdier and higher spirited Rynt that will venture to quote its authority 
against that of bis immediate village superior; long habits of subserviency 
and dependence lead the greater number rather to pay without murmuring 
a few additional rupees thantoincur the enmity of their local protector. U 
is not however meant to deny the value of these leases; if any thijig caa 
remedy the evil, nothing seems so likely, and it is possible that by their aid 
the poor Rynt may in time obtain a clearer view of bia rights^ and tho 
confidence to assert them. 

After the deduction of a clear fourth of the whole Revenue at the 
Zumeendar's Wutnn, follow the usual Inaams to Clerical Officers and 
Religious Establishments; nearly all the remainder goes to the maintor 
panceofthe hereditary garrison of Kalanudee, either directly as landed 
Wutnn, or a little more eircuitously, first as Reveue to the Treasury at 
Belgam, and back again in the shape of a money payment to make up the 
whole of tlie established stipend of the Garrison. This however will fall to 
be described iu a separate section. 

I have already had occasion, in speaking of the size of (arm;?, toad- 
vert to the basis on which the Revenue is levied, or rather was le« 
vied at that settlement from which we ded^ice ours. That this basis 
varies in almost every village, 1 hold to be no proof of the statements 
being loose or incorrect, but conceive to be quite consonant with the 
character of nil Indian institutions, in which may always be traced the 
operation of a general principle, variously tempered and modified by 
local agencies, which it is not easy at this day to explian. Tiie rejec- 
tion of one third of the estimated produce of the laud us extra assessa- 
ble, seems here gt neral or nearly so, and so I apprehend i^ the con- 
version of the other two into a money price, of which a division is to be 
made, but neither the money price, nor the rule for it's division, are 
at all constant ; the great discrepancies which appear in the former, I sup- 
pose to nrij*e from the way in which modern auguientadons have been re- 
corded ; in some villaires these seem to have been added to the orii;ina!, 
prorata, until llfey have altered the appearance altogether of the Ayeen, 
whilst iu others, that stands distinct and unaltered^ and subsequent addi- 
tions 
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tionB hare been entered 'niider a separafe rfenoimnation. Al Apjram llie 
af>He»sriient on the Rynl was one (bird of the Kooroo Palmnee, half a 
Rupee extra, and three anas fur Durbar Expenee<», ^\ie whole esunuvted 
at H Rupeeg. Deducting t4ie two ninuey items nmonntni^ to )1 aiiao, JS 
anai9 remain as the commutation price of tlie Sirkar^rf one third of the 
Koorao, or ^ Rupees and seven anas the Kooroo of 120 SeerR ( Rice ), a 
rate which would appear to indicate a cheapness now scarcely eredible, 
and most probably also a very liberal rate of commutation. The gradual 
aun;mentation8 of latter times have more than doubled this assessment, 
whilst it is most certain thai the resources of the country have not in- 
creased, but in all probability are much diminished, lu other quarters the 
right of the Sirkar is stated to be the simple half of the adjusted Koorooy 
subject to a deduction of so much as may be required to make up the 
Zumeendar's clear fourth of the whole Revenue, should the lands they 
cultivate fall short of that quantity ; this last is now a favourable condition 
for the Government, as the Zumeendars only calcalate their claims accord- 
ding to the Ayeen, and the Sirkar receives besides, an extra assessment or 
Puttee, itself amounting in most cases to more than the Ayeen to which 
it is superadded; for instance in Hulkurnee, where the Ayeen is SJ Rupees 
on the Kooroo ( which here I imagine to be double that of Asgam), the 
sum now paid is 9 Rupees. 

I found it impoMible to come at the dales of the successive increases of 
•ssesament ; the Koolkurnees said that they probably might be found a- 
jnangst the records at Poona, but that they themselves had few or no pa- 
pers ; the destruction which iu other places I believe to have been pretend- 
ed, was liere a maKer of notoriety, the pillsjeand burninjof the viHages 
where the Zumeendars principally resided having occured repeatedly. They 
bave uothinc: in the shape of grants to shew for their own Inaams, of 
trhose validity there does not appear the smallest doubt; they allowed 
that the few papers they can now produce were fabricated, on the loss of 
the originals, from memory, and it was plain that from constant practice 
they could repeat their contents in the same way as a Corporal does the 
roll of his sqoad. 

I may take this opportunity of observing that all Revenve papers through- 
out the Mahratta country are framed and kept in a way that seems ill cal- 
culated (or their preservation. Every accompt is written on a detached price 
of very bad paper, folded up to a certain size, and sure in time to break at 
the folds. A dirty handkerchief is the common repository of the whole mass. 

On comparing the almost numberless poi„(8 of variance that every where 

LT.r„;i"™'''- '' '" !'""""'"" °f-'c..la.ing .1.0 revenue, it seems to m. 
that those ejiq-urers who have sought nf.er some one common rule accord! 
ing to which the whole wa, at some period established, have been in pur. 
.nuofanignis fatubs. Whether the I„Mi,„tes of Munnoo were ever or 
with.T*' '""^^ ""'"•»;''-' <='«'*•' ««•-"» or cecouomical, coextensively 
TT.th the practice of the Hindoo, Religion, is a point that m««t be discussed 

.LTto hrr.7, " '"" """I"-'""""' I ''ave.the slighteat pre.en, 
•tons to bo, but the most casual observer of Indian affairs cannot fail to be 

struck 
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ilrQck iTith tliA partihoiiiit jiiflMncdof UeaiTjCiistAtim inJii^Hig fpe(<i(k vt-^ 
riations every ivhere on i^ery Uih^^, aiui 1 eun see uo reason to assume an 
exceplien fn fiiYotir oKhat |reiiernl, ait<f nearly most important concern of 
Hindoo life^itte compact entered iato tTitklhe sovereign for the share each 
individual has tocon(ril>itfe to (he expencee of the state. Cnntoms are every 
where anterior to Rules, ^enern^lly of far laore force, and in the remote 
corners of so iV'frde a reiiEion as India, could never haire been- superseded hy 
them, but must rather have given their own form and etsseace to the latter. 
One thing alone seeniR quite certain that every wliere the proportion ta« 
ken by the Government was very much le$8 than it iii;it present, iiqd that 
iU tendency to touch upon the very utmost Ihutthe Rj^vt cau giv«, hM 
only ^rown up in comparatively modejrn times. 



POLICE. 



The present tranquil state of alTairs, so suddenly and strongly contrast* 
ed with that of the period immediately preceding the British rule, has so 
little in it to call the faculties of the police into action, that I can say no- 
thing further of its character than that it is at least suflScieut for all present 
necessities. I did not hear of the commisf^ion ofu single crime calliu<^ fi»r 
the apprehension of the perpetrator during the time 1 was in theTalooks 
or their neighbourhood, ami considering the vicinity of the territory to the 
.great line of bill and forest which would yieled a safe retreat to thieves ei* 
.tiier single or in bodiea, this is certainly no-t Misily explicable. Perhaps 
the noted Desaees of Jambootee. Arkoor and Nesree, had acquired a com* 
plete monopoly of theft, aiNl having undergone a sudden and perfect ooih 
version to honest}*, the profession has ceased on their withdrawing from k. 

The Fort of Kalanudee with its heredftary Garrison was perhaps even 
in the time ot the Alahratfas, rather to be considered as a Police than a Mi- 
litary Establishment, whilst under our institutions it does not arrange wetl 
under either. That it was of little or no effect in keeping off robbers ot vi- 
gour, I have already had occasion \o remark, and one of that character, 
Appajee Raoo De&aee of Arkoor, had the address and boldness to get pes- 
^sessioii of it, and to maintain him^^elf in it for many months, until a Mah- 
Hratta army under Nepankur was sent to recapture it ; even that chief 
failed in his attempts to recover it by mere fotxe of arms, and only sue- 
ceeded at last by seising on the families of the Sepoys who maintained th« 
dsfeMce, a measure which qnickly had the expected effect of inducing them 
all to desert. Ineffectual as this Fort certainly was in deterring these 
more spirited adventurers, I am not certain that in times of less enterprise 
it did not operate as a King Lo^r (m the nerves of common depredators^ 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages evidently conceive them- 
selves to benefit in some measure by its gua4*diuiii<hip. 

As the composition and revenue of this establishment may serve as an 
toxanple of the organisation of a Mahratta Fortress garrisoned by a local 
militia^ I shall here subjoin a detail of them« 

The 
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The whole number of ihe Garrison of all ranks ie 152. TheCbief is al* 
most entirely a Civil Officer with the tille of 

Sifbnees or Subtiuwees. -^Uis businesB is principally lo eoperinfend the 
payment and ike distribulion of the lands of the Establisbiuenf^ 
he also regulates the numbers of those tvhoareby turns to 
reside If itbin the fort, which they are not allowed to quit until 
he relief es them. lie has a Salary of SOO Rupees per Annum 
and 50 Rupees for Servants. Next to him is the 

Jikhli/ar. Who is Muster Master,* and the organ of communication with 

Government. His Salary is IS8 Rupees per Annum with 48 
Rupees for Servants. Then follow the 

JCarftAanfCf.— Who has charge of the Stores. 

Furdnuwees.— Or Furneos, Secretaries^ one to the Subnuwees and one to 
the Karkhanees. 

SttrnouiuL — And 

5oti6adar.— Both strictly military Officers (Captains.) The Salary of each 
of the last five is 101 Rupees per Annum. The inferior officers 
have the title of 

Naeh. — Of whom there are 5 with unequal salaries the highest being 75 
Rupees, the lowest 50. The remainder are all 

Sepoj/i i — The pay of no two is exactly alike, but on an average the claim 
of each amounts to about 40 Rupees per Annum. 

When a vacancy occurs by death it is filled up from the family of tho de- 
ceased, tho best qualified being generally selected ; if there be a young ac« 
five son the choice naturally falls upon him, but not as an absolute rule. 

The duties of this company are compouncV. 1st A part, and whenever ne- 
cessary the whole, is to reside in the Fort as its Military Garrison, sub- 
ject to the Officers who are supposed to be always there. Snd. The remain- 
ing individuals form the guards of the respective villages in which the ser- 
"vice lands of oach are situated, subject to be called to any other village 
within the district where their presence may be necessary, but not beyond 
it. 

The mode of payment is of a similarly compound nature. The Huq or 
Right of the whole body is to 5,009 Sembur Rupees per Annum, of which 
2,366| Rupees are in lands at tlie Ayeen v^iliieof S| Rupees per Kooroo ; 
the remaining S,642( Rupees per Annum, or $^0| Rupees per Mensem, is 
paid monthly from the Treasury at BelgauK The money portion of the 
Salary is I conclude intended as subsistence for the lime the individuals 
may be conGned within the Fort on duty when they of course cannot attend 
to their farms^ The landed portion^ which its accompted to them at 3^: Ru- 
pees per Kooroo, would if cultivated by Ryuts pay 9 Rupee-"*, and may 
therefore be fairly valued at that; with this additiou the averoge Annual 
Salary of the Sepoy of Kalanudee will be G6\ Rupees, or b\ Rupees per 
Mensem^ exclusive of the ordinary proliis uf Aumini^;. This is a liberal 

provitiion 
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proviii6i til Cliis dbfrie^ Ami entitUs iIm Gftrrttan loranlc »iiioiig»t (Tie vkXt^ 
er inhabitants of the canton, provided they have aufieient time to attend 
to the tillage of their lands, three fourtha of which I observe are of the- 
ilry kind, and probably thus disposed of beeaute they da not require sucb 
close attention in the management as th^ irrigated.. 

The maintenance of a Fortress of tbia detscripiton on a frohirer, thougk 
perhaps unworthy of regard in a mere military point of Tfew, in probably 
not altogether without its use as affording a sort of feeling of Security to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. In ease of sudden hostilities of 
commotion in the country, it presents an asylum for their faaiilies and 
little property until general means can betaken for their protection, and 
it is 1 suppose on this account that the people regard it with a sort of 
sacred roTerenee* The sum espeaded #• the salary of fttf Garrison can 
scarcely now be regarded as an item of disbursement, as whether we bene* 
fit by the establishment or not, it seems as much a prescriptive right of the 
individuals receiving it as the landed payment of any other description of 
oflBce* ft may be thought that the Government has a right to the services 
of people so liberally paid iu any shape in which it may chuse to call for 
them^ but in all cases where the whole, or a part of the remuneimtion of 
petty officers consists in araall portionsof tax free land, sitfllcient leisure io 
cultivate that land seems to be implied, and if not granted the conditions 
of the compact are materially altered. The general tenov ofo4ir institi^ 
tionsagrees ill with this principle; daily employment, or at least daily 
attendance, is what we require from every servant, and if enforced in the 
care of the Shet Sindee, is totally incompatible with his deriving fraoo his 
little patch of land the advantage which must have beeMo^igtuaily intend- 
ed. If he be obliged to let it to another, that other with his family luvst 
hemaintainedout ofit, and the share left to the lessor will be small indeed. 
In districts so delieient in people as this is, the mattei: would probabfy be aj 
step worse, and the land would not be tilled at all. 

The absolute sacrifice of life does not seem to be included in the duties 
originally contracted for by these Soldiers for the above wages^ In sevc-^ 
ral of the villages there occurs an additional item called Balpunresliee, 
which is a perpetual provision, quite distinct from the regular fuiid for the 
Garrison, for the families of those 8«poys who have lost their lives in dW 
jpublie service. 



PECULIAR CUSTOiMS, HABITS. 

Amongst the Village officers t included the Goora|00, a functionary ;iot 
1>efore met with, and whose calling may require some explanation. I believe 
lie is not to be found in the interior, and as they may be termed more ci* 
Tilised parts of the country. 

In remote, uncomfortable, or unhealthy villages, where there happenar 
to be no temple of high character, Brahaiunsdo not like to undertake the 
office of resident, working priest, but as the sacred dtities of performin«» 
the publie aacrificee and commonicating the pleasure of the deities on im- 
portant 
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portant oceastons, imtal be executed by some one, a re9pec(al>1e Mabintta 
(to which race the institution is confined > is invested with them. Very 
oAeo the Patel i« the Goora,oo, but perhaps more often he is qurte distinct 
and of an adverse fttetion; the general tendency of all Hindoo offices to- 
become hereditary^ belongs to this likewise, but it is not uncommon to 
transfer it to a aupposed worthier candidate. AH the customary sa* 
crtficea at the diSeretii periods of plougbingf, seed time, harvesting, 
and at all the fixed Hindoo feasts are performed by the Goora,oo, 
and at particular times it is necessary that he should be inspired ; if 
he were not, strong doubts would be entertained of his worthiness 
for his saered funetion. The inspiration is effected by his twirling 
himself about, and shakiag bis head violently until extreme giddiness come 
on, under which, assiated by liis internal enthusiasm, he falU down in a 
state between frenzy and stupor, the confused images generated in which 
constit«te (be supernataral vision, and on his recovery he embodies them 
as well as he can. The self detusioifr in tbie case appeare ta me to be quite 
real. I saw a fiifte young man go through the process Hiree times before 
he effected any thing, and on the two first failures, at which he and the 
spectators seemed equally disappointed, he said with much naivete, that he 
could not get the God te come; on the third trial he wrought himself into 
atrofig ceuvuisians, and was obliged. to be carried home. 

The Goora,oo must not be confounded with the Gt>oroo or Spiritual 
preceptor, nor with the Ga^oqca or Fatel^ with neither of whom he has 
any tbius; iu common* 

The Deity at Chun(Igur,h is supposed to be endowed with powers of a 
very superior order, and to keep all the surrounding divinities in a state 
of ^real subjection ; a part of the establishment of his temple is a Palkee 
with six bearers, in which he is carried round the town on all great festi* 
vats, and soipetimes to the boundary of the township. This town has never 
yet been visited by the Epidemic Cholera, and as the escape is wholly at- 
tributed to Ruwulnath, be is in higher fame than ever. When the diseasA 
appeared to be advancing, the deity was carried out in that direction to the 
bouitfdary, attended by his priests, all the Bhots, Brahmuns and Zumeen* 
dars, and the greater part of the population ; the priests first excited them- 
selves to the necessary degree of frenzy, which was soon communicated to 
the whole assembly, and after a sufEcient expenditure of mad shouts and. 
wild gestures, they proceeded to the effective part of the act, which was. 
uttering furious execrations on the deity of the adjoining village if he per- 
niitted the malady to approach the sacred territory of Ruwulnath. They 
seemed not to entertain the slightest apprehension that after this rite^ ttie 

danger could possibly reach them. 

An encouragement seems at one time, to have been held out to l^uttees, 

by granting to the family of the victim a portion of free land, similar to the 
provision already mentioned fur the descendants of Sepoys killed onservice» 
The instances are far from numerous,^ and one of them occurs in the family 
of a Dhcr. 

At Patna, the little Christian church (or Mut as it is inserted in the 

village dufturd) is endowed with its portion of land exactly as any other 
religious establishment. This is strongly charaj^t^ristic of the spirit. of ge-. 
ueral toleration of the Hindooa, 

•MISCELLANEOUS 
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MISCIXLANEOUS REMAnKS. 

During (lie lime I was in tlie neigliboarhood of KalaniiJee, (lie Com* 
ittaiuiing OflScer at Belgam took measures (o correct, or rather to suppress, 
on the road to Goa, that most vexatious custom of Beo;ar, or pref^sinnr Por- 
ters for the carriage of baggage. As I have had abundant occasions of 
^vitnessing the. practice of this evil, and in the present instance of observ- 
ing (he great satisfaction and relief afforded by its abolition, I venture to 
pursue (he subject a little further. 

This practice has certainly altained a much more mischievous height in 
the British territories than in the native 8ta(es. European travellers car* 
ry far more baggage than natives, and if the latter be people of conse- 
quence (hey have either animals or Koolees enough in their ofvn train for 
the carriage of the whole of their equipage. I have repeatedly remarked 
such trains proceeding along the road without requiring an additional 
roan.* Europeans travelling singly seldom provide themselves so well^ 
and generally part, net unfrequently the whole, of a traveller's baggage is to 
be transported the whole length of his journey from village to village by its 
Begarees, who are seldom (more 1 have no doubt from the fault of the Ber« 
vant than the intention of the master) paid any thing. It is not however so 
much of carrying Gentlemens baggage, as of the more constant annoyance 
from Sepoys, either singly or in small parties, and Camp followers, that 
the poor villages complain. When a Sepoy goea on leave, or ts sent on 
duty, his first act after getting clear of the camp is to seize on tbe first 
countryman he niee(s with, under pretence of not knowing the road, and 
he loads his guide with his Cooking utensils or any thing else he may have 
with him, very likely his Musquet; I have seen a pair of Millstones form 
part of this load. Resistance or remonstrance are in vain, and are gene- 
rally replied to by a kicking or beating; payment is in this case out of the 
question, and the Sepoy proceeds thus served to the term of bis journey. 
The villages seem to conceive that they are bound as subjects to comply 
with this imposition, and never refuse but it is no uncommon thing for all 
the poor inhabitants of a village much exposed to (his scourge to desert it, 
and I know of one instance of a tribe, who occupied 23 houses, removing 
to the opposite side of a mountain in order to escape it. The Comman- 
dant at Uelgam ported a Horseman in each of the exposed villages with 
strict orders not to permit a man to be seized for this purpose^ and under, 
his protection (lie inhabitants Gelt bold, but without it they would have 
gone on complying, or have run away. 

I trust it does not require many words to prove that there Is great hard- 
ship in a man's being thus taken away without his consent; at any hour, 
from any avocation (very often when at work in his field), subject to be 
maltreated and not paid, and iijcsLti scarcely be deemed bold in me to re- 
commend the suppressiou of the practice altogether^ The lower class 
liave no busiiu^ss whatever to have their baggjige carried for them, and 
the higher can, if (hey cluise to jfo to tlte cxpence, almost always procure 
the means of transporting their'e at the station from which they proceed. 

It 

I I I ' ■ ' I. ■ ■■■■ I. I 

* Tbis is DOt ineant to include the native servants of our Kutcberees, wbo art 
amooorst the most fla; raat abusers of tbis system. 
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It slioitlil equally be prohibifed to Corps on llieir ordinary marches; oil 
very sudden military emergencies it roust of course be resorted and sub* 
Diitted to, along with many other ine?itable evils. Tlie great difficulty in 
efTectini; the suppression will be in making the people sensible that tbey 
are not obliged to comply. 

THOMAS MARSHALL, 

22« a"/g?s?iSo. } -^'«'-'-«' ^'P-'-' 

APPENDIX- 

The Timber Trees of these Talooks being almost entirely the same as 
those of the district ivliich wFll next be reported •», Klianapoor, where 
they occur in much greater quantity and perfection, to avoid the necessity 
of repetition it mny be better to include my remarks on them in one gene* 
ral description in that report. 

An ore of Clayey Iron stone is to be met with all over these Talooks, 
but particularly in the neighbourhood of Kalunudee, %Yhere lumps of it are 
to be found in the banks and bed of every rivulet. 

It has never been turned to any use, and the people di<l not seem con* 
scious of Its existence until 1 pointed it out to them. This species of Ore 
is not generally one of the most producti\e, \ielding but smuU proQis to 
the worker, but judging from it's weight, the stone of Kalanudee is one of 
the richest of the species. 

jln ochry ebaracter pervades the whole of the gravel of these districts* 

THOMAS MARSHALL* 

KHANAPOOR. 
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KHANAFOOE, 



T. 



HE Zilla of Khanapoor is bouiuled on iCs Nortlieru side*, at t!ie F.asf. 
eni part by Ihe Augol Tulook oCihe PutiTurduii Slafe, (ilie conspicuous 
Uill Fort of Yeloorgur,li stniuliiig near the boundary) further to th« West 
bj the IJrilish Zilla of Kalanudee, an*l beyond that by the Heeru Talook 
of the Waree State; on the West it i*i separated by u very mountainous 
border through which lead the Churla and Kee^ala Ghat?, from the Porta- 
guese territory known in this country by the name of Dardes. On the 
whole length of it's Southern side, which isulinost uninterrupted forest, 
mountainous at it's Western end but only moderately hilly, throughout the 
remainder, runs the Soopa Purgunna, one of the British po8ses:iion8 io 
Soondu; on the Eastern side the territory oi* the Killoor Desaee fills up tlif 
boundary. 

From the Chorla Ghat on the West to the Kiltoor boundary, in a Una 
due East, is not less than S8 Miles, which may be taken as it's mean length, 
and the average breadth from North to South is from ^0 to 24. Within 
this large tract are included the little tributary state of the Desaee of Jam* 
bootee, and a series of villages whose lauds are assigned for the maiute* 
nance of the Militia Garrison of the Uill Fort of nheenigur,h. 

This Zilla is watered by the brooks which contribute to the formation of 
the river Malpurba, or Malaparee, the main source of which is in its 
Korth West angle, about 8 Miles West of Jamhootee ; it's course is at first 
nearly East for some miles ; it then makes a sudden turn to the South East 
until it reaches the town of Khanapoor, from which )>Iace it flows nearl j 
due East tbroitgh the remainder of the JZ'iW^i it ts throughout a shallow 
stream in the fair season, but neither it, nor the streamlets that run into it, 
seem ever to dry up, at least I found plenty of water in every part in April, 
which is the hottest month, and nearly the conclusion of the dry season. 

I could get no precise information as to which of the ancient divisions of 
the country this Zilla belonged, but the inhabitants consider themselves as 
a Mahratta people, the Mahratta is the langua^^e generally spoken, and 
the names of the deities are almost all Mahratta ; it therefore probably, and 
the Western parts almost certainly, was included in Malmrashtrn. 

No general terms will aerve to describe the surface of this tract; it in« 
cludes almost every variety, and many parts of it are romantically beautiful. 
In the Eastern quarter in the neighbourhood of the town of Khanapoor, i< 
a good deal of (alerably level and consequently arable country, broken ei« 
Iher by easy awelU, or sometimes by abrupt Granitic masses. To the 
Westward tb« hills press on each other closely, are of a greater height, and 
more or less wooded to the very summits, still however leaving openings for 
two tolerably even roads to pass to the two above mentioned Gliata through 
the whole length of the Zilla. Towards the North West about Jamboo* 
tee and Ueilour the bills are still more lofty, their bases extensive, their 
contours fiat aad bold ; even these admit of winding roads over them. 

All 
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AW ttlofig^ tlie South 18 almost uncleored foresf, presenting a fcir open 
•pofs in die immediate vicinity of the miserable groupes of huts cailetl the 
Tillages nith barely a path to connect one with another. About the cen* 
tre of the district, as an example of nearly pure inaccessibility, stands the 
Hill Fort of Bheemgur,h. The Rock on which it is built is very lofty, 
nearly precipitous on two sides and of most rugged and steep ascent on 
the others; it is surrounded by a double line of hilU, somewhat inferior 
ia height, but of the same fraclioned cliaracter, and is (bus only to be ap- 
proached through a succession of rude ascents and broken descents, almost 
every step being from one rock to another. The people who live within 
this barrier seldom undertake the labour of passing it, and their practice 
iM not sufficient to prevent their feeling excessive fatigue when necessity 
forces them to the task. 

Throu<'hout the wilder parts of the Zilla, which term may be applied to. 
three fourths of the whole, verdure never enlireiy deserts the picture;, 
there are always, to relieve the eye, abundance of evergreen hushes, and 
trees which reclothe themselves in the most varied foliage without a per- 
ceptible interval of nakedness. The surface itself, though in March and 
April it be almost bare, never acquires the extreme aridity or refleds the 
violent heat of the interior parts of India. 



CLIMATE. 

The further we proceed to the South, preserving the some proximity to 
the great line of Western liilU, the more exce-ssive wetness becomes the 
leading characteristic of the climate. Ruin that in inland countries would 
be reckoned heavy, fails here at intervals in April and May, and from the 
beginning of June to the middle of October it pours with little intermission. 
An old man who had paid much attention to the meteorology of his village 
told me that be had never been able to count ten fine days in any one rainy 
season, nor much more than twenty in which it was possible to find a fair 
bour or two to quit his house in. The clouds that yield the rain which 
falls in April and May are generally brought by hard squalls from the 
East or South East, the prevailing wind being however from the West. For 
the next five months a W. S. W. gale blows uninterruptedly, but the villa- 
ges generally, and most of the cultivated land, are tolerably sheltered from 
it's blasts by their situations to leeward of well wooded hills, and Tdld not 
hear much complaint of the cold attendant on this season. After the rains 
are over the sky is serene, the suo*8 rays very hot, and the surface of all 
the uncleared part9, perhaps eleven twtlMie of the whole,, being covered 
with long grass, besides the larger trees and bushes which during the sea-* 
•on have sprnng up to a most luxnrtant height, there is much unhealthy 
exhalation until the grass is burnt down. After this period (November 
»nd the early part of December > erto\ xrimU prevail from the Eastward, 
which in the mornings are somewhat too prercin<r for the comfort of the ill 
elad natives, but I did not find that they were here considered as nnhealtby. 
From the cold season until the recurrence of tbe raini, the winds are va« 
rinhl«*, and indeed not at all remarked by the peopte^ but the temperature 
is mild and tbe air reti-esliing. 

The 
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The common (lispa^ie ofall (he woikinij classes whom I h.ive yet seen ia 
Imlia, Iniermitfeiit Fever uilh eniaf«;eineii(9 of the Viscera ond of (Ue 
Spleen iii pariicttlar, prevail consider-ibly tltiriii^;; fhe latter part of (lie raiiM 
aHd foi^'two nronlhs afterwards, proving often fatitlto feehle oon^titutions, 
oAd probably permanently injurious t(» all ; the diseiiscHl proportion of the 
p<^t1dti6n ia, I think, o^ieater than I have any \rhere seen it. In (he remote 
parts of (he Zilla siicty years is deemed a great f^ge, btit about Jumbootee I 
K<1\r strong hale men of sixty, and in the town of KUunnpoor SL*verul attato« 
e^^eh j«ar8 further. ' 



SOIL. 



The Cultivable Soil of this Zilla presents several varieties, correspond* 
vt§ in some measure with the variations of the character of the surfacei 
Towards the North East the ochry gravel of Belgam extends for a consider* 
able space, and ribs of it run Southward nearly throitgh the district* 
About the North West (he soil is more ferruginous and less gravelly, and. 
this charac(er pervades a great part of all (he Western side of the Talook. 
Of both these kinds some supports perpetual tillage, some only occasional. 
and a great deal appears never to have been tried. The central and South- 
ern parts of (he Eastern half, in which (he abrupt granitic ro<ks are met uitli 
have several rather extensive arable tracts of a very pulverulent, light* 
grey^ sandy mould, which from it's position with regard to water, of which 
there is a profusion throughout the country, ban become the chief grain 
bearing soil, but I apprehend it is almost entirely indebted to the nature of 
the Climate fer it's powers of fertility, which even here cannot be very 
great, but were it situated in an interior region where the rains were insnt« 
ficient to supply water for it's inundation, and where the power of the sun*a 
rays woijld be proportionally increased, it would be nothing but a light in* 
cohesive powder, reflecting light and heat intolerably to the senses, and 
destructively to vegetation. Ulack vegetable mould scarcely exists except 
IB spots of a few acres in extent in the chinks of the hill^^, in situations that 
ivould elude the search of any one unacquainted with the minute village 
topography, and many of them, I suspect, are quite unknowH except to (he 
villagers themselves. 

,The whole cultivable soil of the Talook does not, I apprehend, occupy 
one twelfth of the superficies. 



TILLAGE, MANURE, SUBJECTS OF CULTIVATION. 

*Rice is the grain nuiversally sown here, wherever there is any prospect 
of il*s succeeding, that is, wherever it can be watered, and very great pains 
appear to have been taken, particularly in the neighbourhood of Khanapoor, 
in the original laying out of the levels, to carry the terraces as farupthe 
sl6pe8 of the hills as poRsible. Many rice tieldsdo not contain a quarter of an 
acre, and perhaps there is a difference in (he level of all the adjoinin<i; ones of 
at least two feet, lower oj higher. The grey sandy soil never becomes very 
hard, and after the showers which 'never fail to occur in the early half of 
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April, It 18 in a v«ry good tUte for working, and tliif is the MatoR la 
which Che CoUifalort pat forth their greatest axertiont. Cleariii g the 
sarface of stalke and eoarea weeds by the Koolao • is the first operation ; 
iymediately afterwards tha manure is brought from the village and spread 
over the field, to be ploughed into the land in the subsequent ploughings, 
which are generally tbreet one longitudinal, one iraosverse, and one dia*- 
gonah Roots that have come lo the surface during the ploughtnge ara 
removed by the hand, and clods that may remain unbroken are crashed 
by a sort of Mallet or Beetle ; the whole is then smoothed by the Harrow. 
As soon after this as the earth has acquired the degree of moisture neces* 
aary lo causa seeds to germinate^ the Rice is sown by the common Drill 
Plough, or Kooree, And it is always expected that the occasional rains of 
April and May will be sufficient for this purpose, the heavy and continued 
fsHs of the H. W. Mooaoan being tQtally unsuitable U the Seed time of 
this mode of culturii, thouj^h excellent for providing the water to flood 
the yoaog plants when they have attained a certain height and vigour. 
Dririag off the birds for some days after the sowing, attention to (he 
sluices which retain or Jet out the water^ and two hand weedings during 
t)ie season are all the ferther cares which this tillage demands, and the 
whole cannot be deemed a very laborious process. The more severe but 
SBore productiva coarse of Rop or Transplantation, would not, it is said, 
sioswer heret as the soil never forms that cohesiveness of mud, which ii 
iiecessary to give a firm bold to the roots of the transplanted plants* 

JSjows and crests of hills, or plains without adjacent slopes from which 
to ^ood them, are dedicated to the universal, hardy, prolific, useful Ragea 
C0^ the c;iilture c^ which as fkr es regards ploughing, harrowing, and 
•owing, does not differ jpiuch from that of Rice just dss/rribed, hut it seems 
to commence a little earlier, and if a Farmer cujti rate both Rice and Ra- 
gee, he bestows ail his Manure on the former, as his main hope for paying 
bit Assessment. There is no terracing or retaining water on the field iu 
the cultivation of Ragee, and the most favourable situation for it is the 
crest of a bill whose sides have barely decUtity enough to carry off the 
water without being torn up into gutters and ravines^ which are sure to 
4iiSfict steep desceais. 

Inauch of the detached patches of black soil of which I have already 
•pofcen, as have a mountain streamlet rmuiing through them, the peasants 
have taken advantage of this circumstance to form by a little embankment 
a reservoir of water about the end of the rains, by means of which they 
obtain a most luxuriant crop of transplanted Rice during the fair season, 
besides the usual product of the other half of the year. In April ISSO 
I came on several of these in my rambling rides, in the most sequestered 
wooks, where nothing but rock or wild Ibi^est was lo be expected, and the 
oonlrast was truly beantifuh 

There is in this disiriel, as in those of Kalanudee and Chandgur,h last 
raportad on, much of the gravelly land incapable of yielding a constant 

succession 



. • See tile Report on Padskapoor, Pa^ 7r 
t a ) Cjuosums Cpracaam, 
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siifcessiGi) of crops, hMcIi is cul(iva(e4 for one, two or Ihree years antl 
then abandoned. Were (he country at all well peopled ; very much of 
what h now \Tuste would be tilled at least to that -extent. At Heilour, the 
second best of the Sirkar's villages, this casual cultivation forms a proini« 
neut branch of the Agricultural system, reduced to stated rules of crops 
aVid assessment. Land of this description is called' Kata, and one Jot of 
it is 80 much' as one pair of Uullocks can cultivate. On the first year a 
ciiUivator has a Jot assigned him which we shall call A, on which he 
BOWS Tul ( 1 ), a poor crop of itself but ah excellent preparaiory one; for 
this be pays only half a Rupee; in the second year he has another Jot B^ 
w^hich he sows, as he did the first with Tul, and A, with Ragee; he this 
year pays 2f Rupees; on the third year he takes a third Jot C, on whioht 
Ite raises Tul, Ragee on B, and Sawee (6) on A, which is then exhaust- 
ed and abandoned ; the course is now complete and the rent is raised to 9i 
Rupees at which it continues, the Jot which has borne for ^ three years, 
being annually superannuated, and a maiden one brought into action. 
Either the speculation has something seducing in it, or the profit must be* 
better on this temporary tillage than on the old cultivated lands, for many 
of the latter lie waste for want of hands. 12 or 15 years are required to 
render these Kata lands again susceptible of their three years course. 

The Rice raised about the town of Khanapoor is^ of a very good kind;* 
and a good deal of it goes to Goa and the neighbouring t^mis; the sur-^ 
plus of the reat of the Zilla must be very trifling. ^ 

A few gardens are met with in the bed of the river Malpurba, which 
though on a very small scale, are all that the district has to supply it with 
vegetables. I only met with Luhsun (a) Garlick; Kanda (b) Onion; 
Bhengra (c) Brinjal; Mirchee (d) Capsicum; Toora,ee (e) Cornered 
Cucumber; and Bhopila (/) White Pumpkin. The greater number of 
these are for the consumption' of the town of Khanapoor, and little except 
Garlick, Onions, and Capsicum go to the villag^es; perhaps on a market 
day a few Brinjals or a Pumpkin are carried home as a treat. 

In all tlie better villages that I saw, Manure was very earefully collect- 
ed, and the Farmers were unanimous in declaring that no crops were t<r* 
be obtained without it. . It is all carried out to the fields in baskets on the 
heads of labourers, generally women and boys, with some old men. Carts 
are certainly not well adapted to passing over the embankments of Rice* 
fields and the numerous water courses in their vicinity, and the Bullocks 
are probably engaged in ploughing one field whilst another is manuring.' 
In most of the distant villages, particularly on the Southern frontier, air 
the slovenliness of poverty prevails^ and manure is greatly neglected. 

The Plough is the common, light, simple instrument of other patts, and 
I did not any where see more than one pair of Bollocks yoked to it. Carf« 
are not at all in use in the business of Farming; the few I saw were <(;s^r«- 
rying Timber from the Western; parts of the Zilla into the Shahpoor 
country, to which they belonged. CATTLe/ 

( 1 ) Sesamum OrienUle. | ( * ) Panicam Miltacenm. 

* h ■ ^ " >— *, — ' ■ • ■> " " ■ 

' s ) Allium sativum, J ( r ) Solanum Melongeoa, I ( « ) Gacanfis acut^ti^uUi% 
i{.M ) Allium Cepa, A{d ) Ci^psicum aanuum, | (f) Cucurbita Ug^eaaria. 
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CATTX.E. 

There is iii this !^illa at least one pair of Bullocksy the number required 
for a Plough, to each Ploughman, and therefore, except it be for the in- 
crease of manure, the working cattle may be said to be complete as to num- 
bers, and until there are more Men, there cannot be any great necessity 
for more Bullocks. The number of Milch Kine is also better than in the 
Kalaiiudee district, * and excluding the very poorest housholders, whose 
rank in life may be said to be below Cow-keeping, there is an average of 
nearly two animals of this description to a house. Still, as a source of 
wealth or comfort, this is very insignificant, as for nearly half the year, a 
pint of milk daily is not yielded by each. BuSalos, the male as draught 
cattle,'and (he female as Milch, are in much higher estimation than Oxen 
and Cows, but they are much more expensive to purchase, and do not ap- 
pear to multiply fasti for they do not form one fifth of the whole stock* 

There are a few instancea in the remote villages of aQ industrious Patel' 
or a careful Desaee, living on his own land, having extended his stock of 
Cattle to SO or 40 Males and a still greater number of Females, the former 
much beyond what he requires as teams for his ploughs, but enabling him 
to get better crops from his lands by adding to his manure, and the latter 
giving a turn of comfort to his whole establishment^ and probably enabling 
htm to grve -subsistence to a family four or five times as numerous as tha, 
general average of the country. There is more than one such instance of 
80 or 25 people living under one roof, and forming one great houshold ; 
they are spoken of throughout the Talook as peculiar examples of Divina 
favour and protection. 

Forage i€ not so absolutely scarce here as in the adjoining distncts to 
the Northward, but it is hr from abundant, and towards the latter end of 
the dry season the Cattle are ill fed^ the grazing baing very bare, and the 
nightly pittance of the stall still poorer; in the rains this latter want ia 
lees felt, as the pasture of the day has been plentiful. 

There are scarcely any Goals or Sheep kept in the Talook ; if this is not 
to be accounted for by the severity of the weather during the rainy season 
preventing the Goat herds- from maintaining their posts with their flocks 
•en the hills, I am unable to offer any other reason, for bushes of the. 
Acacia tribe^ which yield the favoarite food of goats^ are abundant all 
over the country. • 



POPULATION. 

There are in the Zilla of Khanapoor one market town and 74 villages 

vfbesides 8 or 9 deserted) under the management of the Hon'ble Company's 

Revenue Officers, 12 more are in the hands of the garrison of Bheemgur,]^ 

)7 constitute the Jageer ofthe Desaee of Jambootee (a tributary to the 

British and Patel of one of our principal villages); and from 15 to l8 mora 

^re alienated to Zumeendars or Religious establishments. The total num« 
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ber of inhabited plucea in the whole area, which is very tnoderntely asfiim* 
ed uL500 square mileSi is thus from 118 to 121, of which by far the f^rcsU- 
er iniiiiber consist of less than SO dwelli/igs each. In the 74 which iiuine-^ 
diately belong to (he British ( and of which alone the uumber of houses 
and people have been ascertained,) 13 villages do not contain 10 houses 
each) and 33 more do not average iO. The town of Kban^poor is inhabiu 
ed by 2648 paople, occupying 514 houses, at a rate of 5 two-thirteenths to 
a house» The 74 villager have amongst them 1630 houses, coniaiiiinj^ 8181 
people, affording an average rata pf 5toa house. If the lands of ilie alien* 
ated villages be of tke same average e^^tent as the unulienated, and l 
koow no reasou to conclude that they are npf« 312| square miles will be the 
share of the superficies belonging to the latter, bearing 10829 people, or 
3J| to a square mile. The population of the town of Khanapoor, though a« 
mouQting to about one fourth of the whole, is legitimately included in this 
calculation, as it is merely the provincial centre of business, and if the iu* 
Iiabitauti were not ia it, iliey would be io the villages. 

This Zilla is undoubtedly capable of sustaining a much larger popuIatii»n 
with as much ease as it does its preseut stiuted numbers, and it would ap- 
pear from some old Revenue papers that I met with, that about 33 years 
ago some villages which are now deserts, did then yield a re»pechible re* 
venue, and must of course have been tolerably peopled. Only 9 years ago 
the town of Khanapoor contained from 100 to 150 houses more than it has 
at present, principally Soukarsand Shopkeepers who were forcibly remov* 
edby the Kittoorkurto his newly established market of Nundgur,b. 

The causes which have led to the loss of the village population are not 
very evident, and apparently not very leeent. During the time that the 
Peshwa*8 immediate dominions were vexed and ruined by his Revenue 
Farmers, Khanapoor was underthe administration of the Kittoorkur, who 
though not very famous for the paternal care he took of his subjects, aU 
ways governed them with moderate steadiness, and taxed them with some 
system. The internal state of the country, though not very excellent, was 
not so disorderly as to drive the people out of it, or even to disturb them 
piuch in their ordinary occupations. Robberies, and even Murders, on 
the roads, by the bands of Jambootee, and other Beruds scattered over the 
district, were not uncommon, but there does not appear to have been any 
sweeping plunder of the catUe and property of whole villages, and then 
burning them down. This abstinence is probably attributable to the 
chance of the Kittoorkur retorting on the Jambootee villages, for it does 
not seem (o have been a governing principle in the times immediutety pre* 
ceding his Surunjamee possession. 1 met wftb a deep and well cut ditch 
of nearly two miles in extent in the hard gravel, which 1 took for an 
aqueduct, but learut on enquiry that it was dug about SO years ago by the 
people of two neighbouring villages to ward off ihe attacks of the Jam-* 
booteekur. These villages must have then been in a very diftVreiU con- 
dition from their present, in wealth, spirit, and population, the firit to 
Tender it worth while to undertake such a work lor it*a preservation, the 
second to ii)«itj«;utp Uie.ui i.o Riich a labour, Hud th^ thjrd to enable them l(> 
execute it within such a time as should give ihom a visible pre)^poct of be- 
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• nefitiiigby if. The united force of trrenty of tliese villaije^ could not 
no\f accomplish such a work under two or ihree years, even stipposinj 
tbe ivorkruen capable of maiiitaihiui; themselves during that tiuie. 



PEOPLE. 



; Nearly three {biirths of the village population, or about three fifths m- 
cludin**- the town of Khanapoor, consist of the CuUivatin^ Mahruttu or 
Koolumbee, of which tribe are Desaees, and nearly the whole of the ril- 
laije Patels. Tbey seem to have learnt little of the vicio\is parts of the 
.Alahratta character, but are a u)ost inoffensive though little civilised 
people. 

A very few Brahmuns are scattered over the villaj^es; in the town of 
Khanapoor is a considerable body, about 190 families of (hen, part at" 
tached to the religious establishments, the remainder the Dssiipandees and 
their connections; these last are of the inferior tribe of Senwn,oe, oriiri- 
nallv I believe from the Coast to the Southward of Goa, ©f which many 
are to be met with in the public offices at Bombay. 

• A few Lingayuts are farmers in the villa2:es, and about 100 families of 
them inhabit Khanapoor, where they are either petty dealers or cultivators 
of Inaam lands. 

About the same nnmbers of Beruds are found in the Zilla, two villages 
being almost entirely inhabited by them; the rest are usually the villas:e 
guards. They were all thieves during the late regimen, and are supposed 
to be mocb more inclined to pursue that profession than to take on the 
regular habits of ilie times. 

• The number of Moosnimans is very trifling;, and the greater part is em- 
ployed IB the Police and Revenue affairs at Khanapoor. 

At two or three villages the cattle keeping tribe of Ilunbur is to be met 
with, and is perhaps the very lowest in the scale of civilisation and 
intellect. 

There are about EO families of Portugueze Christians, the greater 
number at Khanapoor, either as Distillers of Spirits or little cultiva- 
tors; in the villages tbey are nearly all engaged in agriculture; they 
are an exceedingly poor, sunken race. 

The remainder of the people is made up of the common village ar- 
tisans, and Mhar8(Dher6). The former are more numerous than might 
be expected from the smallness and miserabla appearance of the villages* ' 



GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

In proceeding on this question it will be best to dispose at 'once, 
and distinctly, of the town of Khanapoor, the condition of whose in- 
habitants bears little or no resemblance to that which seeins to reign 

throughout the villages. 

The 
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The town latuls are almost entirely Iiiaam or Jooree *; the former 
held eillier l>y tlio mentherfl of the religions esta!)lishmcnt», or by the 
JuineencUirs and Iheir connections; the Intterby the uiunicipal OfRcers'; 
nil these may he considered as possessiiior some properly, decently, 
lodged, and in circutnstancea titat are at Iea<^t sudiciontly distinct from 
poverty; the same mny he said of the trading orders. The poor are 
chiefly the servants and dependants of the classes just enumerated, aniL 
the very poor those whom (he wants of such a town furnish with less 
constant and regular occupation, but who as gleaners in the great field 
of labour, are able to pick up a* scanty subsistence. Neither of these 
are at all below their natural level, and on tha whole Khanapoor pre- 
sents a respectable example of a well organised Indian country town. 

In the villuges, the proportion which the number of Cattle bears to that 
of the householders prevents my being able to class the mass of the people 
with the very poor, and the number of inhabitants which each house ave* 
rages, is also not very consistent with extreme poverty. Were it not for 
these two consoling facts, I should have conceived them to be amongst the 
poorest, the most ignorant, and unadvanced of any people I have yet met 
with in settled habitations and with regular occupations. Every circum« 
stance of appearance, manner, mode of living, and habitation suggests this 
one idea. As mere animals the race is bad, low in stature, contracted in 
growth, dull in intellect. I was led, in endeavouring to aflford relief dur- 
ing the raging of the Epidemic Cholera, to many of the most sequestered 
villages, and found them nearly alt alike, disorderly groupes of hovels in 
a state of ruin, the people either almost naked or in rags, and, if external 
appearance afford any marks to judge by, scarcely better fed than clothed. 
The dwellings were undoubtedly seen under much disadvantage, for the 
repair of the former year was worn out, and that of the present not com- 
menced upon, but many, when put into their best state, could be little bet- 
ter than narrow, comfortless huts. 

To judge from the sites chosen for the villages, it would seem that 
concealmentanddifficulty of access had been thechiefoi>jects sought after; a 
sudden, horse shoe bend of a river with rocky banks and a stony ford screen* 
ed by a clump of trees, the top of a sinuous ralley whose turns double almost 
back upon each other, thecentreofa heap of overthrown granitic rocks, have 
seldom been overlooked as appropriate situation to build in, and all would 
appear to imply the purpose of taking shelter behind natural barrier^ 
against roving pillagers. 

If 1 am to attempt to account for the state of poverty and backwardness 
in civilisation which I conceive to exist, I must recur to the theory already 
ventured in the Report on Kalanudee, and attribute much of it to remote- 
ness of situation and sterility of soil, necessarily inducing a thinness of 
population, and an insulation of the little knets of society aflfording the 
fewest possible chances of improvement either in wealth or koowledge* 
Besides these which may be termed natural impediments, the people have 
doubtless suffered from the worldly evils of lawless governments and rack- 
ins: 



* Only 4 Cultivators, and those of small patches, appeal* oa the records as tilling 
lands liable to the ordioary assessment 
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ing landlords, but ilieir lot has not luUerly, comparing them with 
their neighbours, iii these respects been eminently bad; they have not been 
subject either to the squeezings of the Peshwa's Revenue Farmers, or to 
the sweepinflfs of the foraging Desaees, and these exemptions will help to 
account for the superior numbers on their Population and Cattle returns, but 
still they appear to me to be in essence poorer, lower, and more uncom* 
fortable than the inhabitants of the open country who have borne the brunt 
ofboth these scourges, or at least the latter have in them a spirit of recoil 
that infinitely sooner fills up the traces of the injury. 

Labour when paid in money was at 3 or 4 Pysa (38 to the rupee ) per 
diem, according to the urgency of the business in hand, but in agricultural 
concerns it was nearly universally paid in grain (Ragee) at the rate of If 
to 2 Seers per diem. In harvest it is always highest, and if the Crops be 
good, 3 Seers are often given. 

The Blacksmith and Carpenter are always paid in Corn, of which each 
receives a quantity, generally unthrashed, from every Cultivator at harvest 
time, the contribution being more or less liberal as the produce is mora or 
less abundant. Bricklayers have a quarter of a Rupee daily. 

The prices of Grain in the bazar of K^anapoor during the months of 
April and May were a little lower than at Belgam, but as there is not the 
same difference between the computed and the actual contents of the mea* 
sure, which is fouuded on the same data, the absolute price will be nearly the 
same. 



(a) Ragee wasi 


sold at 


20 Seers per Rupee. 


Rice 




12. 


(8) Hurburee 




12. 


Wheat 




10. 



SIZE OF FARMS. 

The denominations of the divisions of the land are so utte riy vague 
and the local officers if not quite unable, so unwilling to give any expla- 
nation regarding tliem, that I found every attempt to come at accurate 
results, either from records or enquiries, to be quite fruitless. 

The lands of each village are stated to consist of a given number of 
lloons ( Pagodas), and the probability in that when the denomination was 
applied, each was the basis on wliich a Hoon (only rated at 3 Rupees ) of 
assessment was raised ; it's extent would in this case vary with the estimat- 
ed worth of the soil. But now we cannot even get so near to any thing 
tangible; the number of Ihei^o Iloons in each village is altered, generally 
to either f- or | of what it was at first, and these new Hoous are called 
Becjwaree or Seed Hoon<>, but what a Seed (loon means I met with no 
one who seemed lo have the least conception. If it be so much land as 
requires so much Seed as a Hoon will purcVase, it includes such an invo- 
lution of indefinites as it wiil be q^iite in vui:i to expect to extract any 

distinct 

^) Cicer arielinum. 
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/VrsU'Dct <jnantify from. Tliose I siuv were so irrejrulur hi s^iapc Prom llieir 
division iiilo Rice fields that I conKl not measure tli^m, uiitl they beside** 
appeared lo be very unequal. Tlie people themselves were of opiiiioii 
that they contained rather more land tliaa the Kooroo of Belgain, H^liicii 
I have already estimated at 4{ Acres. 

The Zumeendars hold in several villa*;^es portions of land to the extent 
ofCor 8 Iloons, perhaps 30 or 40 Acre^, bnt as they are non-residents, the 
ivhole of this quantity is either not cultivated, orr is much subdivided, and 
I believe no person of any description farms so much in one place. In a 
few villages the Patel holds 4 lloons or 20 Acres, but this is I believe al- 
ways shared with his relations, and I met with no Ryut paying assessment on 
more than 2 Hoons, or 10 Acres, and the highest sum paid by any of that 
class vras46 Rupees. It is difficult to conceive Farming on a much mort 
conSnedficale than this. 



MARKETS. 

The tovrn of Khanapoor is the only Market, or Pet, within the district 
in the direct possession of the British, but the little Jambootee territory 
contains two, one at Jambooteo, and the other at Sunkurpet lately esta- 
blished ; the latter being only three miles from the former, and in a coun- 
try by no means swarming with people, was certainly not called for by any 
necessity, and may be considered as a work of the ulfra-patriotism of the 
Jambootee Cljieftain, who whatever delight he might take in devastating 
the possessions of his neiirhhours, seems to have been very sensible than an 
opposite treatment was best for his own. These two little markets are re- 
sorted to by the inhabitants of the North Western villages and supply them 
or are supplied by them with all the edible grains in common use. Salt* 
Tobacco, Capsicum and otiier ordinary condiments, Earthen pots &c. A 
small stock of choTip cloths for tlie dress of both sexes is kept in thesliops 
at Jambootee, but it is more common to bring them direct from Shahpoor, 
which is about 16 miles off. 

The Market of Nundgur,Ti, established in the Kittoorkur's territory about 
9 years ago, is more conveniently situated for the inhabitaiits of the Sontf^ 
Western villages, than Khanapoor, and being also supplied witli a much 
greater variety of'commodities, is the favourite mast of tin's division. It is 
the only place where INIoney lending Soukars reside, and many Patels are 
obliged to have frequent and ruinous recourse lo it on this score. Spices of 
all kinds (including Cinnamon, a product of the country), Cocoa nuts. Be- 
tel nut. Betel leaf, (jJol (Impure Sugar), Ghee, Oils of various kinds as 
well as the materials from which they are expressed, Cloths, from the very 
coarsest and cheapest, to those suitable to "the wear of the better classes. 
Iron implements, Salt, and every edible grain known in the country, are in 
irreat abundance at this INIarket at all times. 

Tlie Khanapoor IMarket tliounh less curiously supplied, is nnito equal to 
the wants of its frequenters. The two i«:iH»at articles of pooiiLu* consump- 
lion, llice and Ragee, are gen;^ra!!y n liUlc cheaper there than at any of 
tlio other IMarkets, which is readily ex olained by the much greator extent 
ufthe cleared arable spaces In its immediate neighbourhood than in any 

other 
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•^^ilbcfr part oftheZilh. Tha supply of tli6 produed of ibe dairy is iene« 
-what belter than at KalaAudaa orChandgur,h^butyet very limited, and not 
^ttficient for the demand of the tovrn itself. There is a brisk sale for 
Earthen poU, made fron^i^od Potter's Clay (of which some pits exist io 
ibe laadsof the town) wkI rubed over with a thin coat ofa Micaceoas 
Steatite (shining Fatty Earth) found in the bills at no great distance. 
These ntensila are both nuch handsomer ia appearance and more durable 
tbaaibe common black pottery. 

There is an exceedingly trifling tax^ not amounting to SO Rupees amiu* 
ally, on the commodities, coming into the bazar, at first levied by the Shetee 
(Inspector of the Market) but afterwards upproprtated by the Gbterament 
taitself. It would certainly be right toslrike it off altogether. 



TRADE MANUFACTURES. 

The Town ofKhanapoor is said to have been 100 years ago a place of 
•j^reat consequence as an Ootar Pet, or Entrepot, to which the Merchants of 
Goa brought their Metals, Spices, Brugs, ChiiM goods 8cc. and' were met 
*T>y those of Iloobly, Dharwar, and Nurgoond with Cloths, Cotton, Salt 
petre Sec. ; but tlii^ trade had long been either failing or passing into other 
Channels, and about 9 years ago received its death blow from the Kittoer* 
.'^ur, who was then and had been forlO years in possession of the Talook as 
Surunjamee, and foreseeing the possibilty of it*s resumption, determined oa 
erecting within his own dominions a town froth which he should derive all 
the advantages that Khanapoor gave him, without an equal risk of his 
being obliged to resign it. With this view he selected Nundgar,h, n 
' spot iO or 18 miles South of Khanapoor, with a convenient hill fbr a 
forf, and well situated for communication with other trading places by 
•the great roads of flieconnfry, but othei*wi9e labouring unde^ some strong 
disadvantages as n Kettlemenf, being ill supplied with water and repeatedly 
unhealthy. Here however he set about constructing his new town, and 
I conclude his first measures for inducing the Merchants of Khanapoor to 
abandon their old establishment and colonise his new Pet, were persuasion 
and holding out prospects of superior advantages, but that failing in these, 
' he quickly had retroarse to others less gentle, iiud by fining, imprisoning, 
.plu&deringand vexing in evei7 possible way, he attained his object, and near- 
ly the whole Mercantile aud manufacturing population of Khfinapoor was 
Iransfered to Nundgur,h. Individuals at tiiue.^ deserted and returned to 
theic old abodes, but weve always seized, p^juislied ond farced back. Nine 
years exemption from all taxes was guamnteed to all newsettlers, aud iu 
this respect good faith has been scrupulously adhered to. It would seem 
that the site of tho colony bad been selected with judgment, for t!ie trade 
soon found it^s way thither, and is said tobeqtiiteas considerable as it was 
before. I understood that the Merchants were desirous df returninsr to 
Khanapoor when it came under the British government, and tlmtsome of 
(hem had gone over to Dhanvar for the purpose of requesting to be receiv- 
ed with an exemption from Taxes similar to whai had been granted them 
on setfliog Nundgur,h, but finding that the Kutcberry Native Oilicer^ paid 
.little or no attention to the affair, they returned without eiTecting any tiling. 
I do not vouch for the truth of Ibis statement, as 1 did not see any of these 
people. .Unless 
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^TJiiles? we dignify with the title of manufacture tlw floaking of tIieE)H'« 
' llien pots mentioned in speaking of the rqiarKet of Khanapoor, this Zilla 
has absolutely nothing to which the term is applicable. Some years ago 
Iron was made at Nershea about 6 miles West of Klianapoor, by an itine* 
rant tribe who came annually from fhe Goa or Waree territory during the 
filir season, but have not1)een seen lately. I visited the place and found 
Iheore, the common Clayey IronStone, in abundance about the hills, wfth* 
out requiring the trouble of digging for it, but it did not appear so metalli- 
ferous as timt.of (|ialaoi^de&^ it is honrever probable that I did not fall in 
with the very best. The villagers were totally unacquainted with the na- 
ture pf the^proces^by which the meial bad been procured. The same peo- 
ple who made the .Iron forged it into pick-axes aud other comjnon imple- 
ments, which were either sold on the spot to cuUtvatora who came for 
them, or exposed for sale in the baear of Khanapoor. 

Before the forcible transfer of people from that town to Nundgur,h it 
^contained ,30 or 40 looms; now not one. .This is a real loss. The existence 
of a very few looms is a sensible bene,fit to the poor of the surround inj^ 
country, by 9nco4iraging spinning, which though trifling as can well be 
imagiped.in it*s prpGts, is within the ability of all,, and turns to a little 
^ain.all.the hours of leisure which the very poor cau ill afford to pass ia 
.idleness « 



LOCAL OFFICBOB. REVENUE. 

The endowed Oflicers of this Zilla are not, very numerous either ae 
io classes or iirdividuals, nor is there any thing very iatricate or compound 
jn the avowed sources of their emoluments. The Inaamdars are the 
Desaees, generally Mahrattas and probably very old inhabitants, the 
Deshpandees, or rather the Desbpandee, for the entire office is virtually 
in the hands of one Man, a Senwa,ee Brahniun and undoubtedly a foreign- 
er, and the Koolkurnee, identical with the former. The Kittorkur and 
Jambooteekur appear in one or two chpice villages as Surde8a,ee with 
.Inaams suitable to that high title. The Nargounda and Kaaoongo are 
unknown. 

The village OIHcers, Pate), Goora,oo (explained in the Report on Kala- 
nudee), and Dhers, are provided for by Jooree lands, that is, paying a 
iixed assessment considerably (I believe one halQ less than that paid by 
ordinary cultivators. The distinction between Inaam and Jooree,- the first 
as appropriated to district, and the second to village Officers, . seems well 
preserved, and I only discover it infringed on where the Desaees or Desb- 
pandee have got the Patelships into . their hands and have traiisfered the 
Patel*s Jooree into the list of Inaams, oUierwise no laaamdar is also a 
Jooreedar, or vice versa. These two modes of remuneration thus limited 
and kept thus distinct, seem to bo judicio.usly awarded, and liable to no. 
objection that I can perceive. The Inuams to the district Oflicers give 
them the rank of Independent L-nidhoiders, which were they efficient 
would be properly bestowed on them, and the. ^issigning to those Officers 
^jvho are or always ought to be resident iu their respective villages, res- 

pectabU 
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peelable portions of land at a low and unaUerable rate, seems at once^ to 
«eeure the cultivation of so much land, to place the occupants at the head 
of the Farming class, and to yield thera a proper reward for their services. 
The assumption of these latter Offices by the iodividuals of the former 
elass as it is in direct opposition to these principles, so it is 1 doubt not 
ia every instance « fraudulent usurpation, and if ever any fresh and de- 
tailed settlement be made of this Zilla, is one amongst the many abuses 
that will call for correction. 

The Establishment of Sbet Sindee, or Local Militia, is eieeedingly no- 
derate, and barely sufficient for the customary duties. 

The distance of tbis.tract from the seats of the various governments 
under which it bas passed, the ignorance of those governments with respect 
to its intricate . topography jand general internal circumstances, and the 
little regard that seemed due to a country which with such an extent of 
surface yielded so miserable . a pittance to the Treasury, have combined 
to throw the whole management, influence, and, it may be almost said, the 
property, into the hands of the Zumeendars, and of these the rustic IVIah* 
ratta Desaeeshave been totally unable to compete with the craiAy, intrigu* 
Hig Brahman Deshpandee. The Koolkurneesare all of his own house, 
and being the only people in the district capable ofkeepin; accompts, (,he 
Patels have naturally given over to them the whole business of apportion- 
ing and collecting the Revenue, which they are thus able to shape just 
aa they please, whether they insert in the records the wliole of the landt^ 
in cultivation, or one half, or one third, or .whether the sums which stand. 
ia the accomptaas paid by tbe respective Ryuts, are the whole, or one half 
of what is really levied on then, are circumstances known only to these 
Brahnont, and not easily admitting of detection. The scattered and con- 
. eealed positioD both of tbe villages themselves and of much of the lands be- 
longing to each, render tbe former fraud very easy to practice, and almost 
impossible to discover ; the ordinary inspections of a Zilladar unacquaint- 
ed with the localities of the country, totally inadequate as they are to this 
purpose, are yet all that the Revenue has to trust to, and even they cannot 
possibly extend to the greater number of the villages. The other source of 
fraud presents scarcely a greater hazard, for the poor Ryuts are in far too 
depressed and dependent a condition to venture on complaint against their 
Jmroediate and habitual, masters, that the evil does exist to a considerable 
•degree seems well understood by the Ryuts themselves, but this conscious- 
ness is accompanied by no disposition to impeach, and frequently wheal 
have endeavoured by questioning the Ryuts to ascertain the general ave- 
rage of this exaction, I have been told in plain terms thai unless I could 
ensure permanent redress, they would not draw on themselves the resent- 
ment of those under whom they had to pass their lives, for the sake of gra- 
tifying me whom they might never see again; it was very seldom that 1 
could prevail on a Ryut to tell me what he paid for hi;* field, lie alivays re- 
feredmetothe Koolkurnee.* It may be that they conceive that if the Zu- 
meendars did not pocket the surplus, the Sirkar woald, (aiirl.I am not 
quite sure that they would be wrong in the suspicion) and that it is qntle 
' as well bestowed as it is. The 

* An old womao came into my teot at Bcilour whilst the Village officers were thjcr, 
.ai»d coiqptlained ,t))ji| fur her wut^n, for which she was formerly charged 6. Jlupees, slip 
DOirpaid SO. I laughed at tbe old lady and lold her I coiilil atford her no redress^ but 
thai she must go to Oharwar, or to Belgam the next time the ('oll^ictor came his circuit; 
she left the teat, and busiaess vreat ou. lu the evcoing w^ieiij had maJe up the vil- 
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Tit6 KUlorktir, wlid Inrid'the ZiHa ferr IS y^t^y mtile little ua* 
^•r tlieae Kaolkurnee«, but w«s enabled from the ceotisuity of him 
-own poBsewooa to meet nxitb mea of btiainQM who knew nearly 
as much -of the country, and wJio reeUeed him 6QQ9/ or: 7000 Rct?-^ 
pees more Revenue than the BrHisli deriae,^'TrkiUt it is ike f eaeral ogi^ 
nion that the Byuta were quite ioi aofood a eoaditioii) aikdkad aelasge 
a. sbare of the produee left Ihem^asiikoy have bow^ 

Inourcaee I fear the malady 4« nearly irremediable. It would bebol'd 
to recommend a survey of 70 or *90 villages scattered over the recesses of 
S50 square miles of billy i-farest, and yieldtnj^ oi^ly^WOO Rupeea ajinwd 
revenue. If the labour^ the difficulty and the. expence were not aufficieDk 
obstacles, there is yet a more powerful one, the Survey would probably 
be nearly useless ; it might inform us pretty nearly of the extent of the evil, 
but could do Hide Jn remedying it. If the individual cultivators were all 
distinctly informed of their rights the presence of a constant protecting^ 
authority on our part would be necessary to enable them to maintain or 
assert them, and as the frame of our Revenue and Magisterial establish- 
ments does not admit of this for so poor and remote a Talook, local ia« 
fluences would in a very few years resume -their sway, and the temporarj 
relief would be little more tlian a fruillessdisturbanceof the long established 
>train of movement.* 

The town of Khanapoor yields scarcely any landed Revenae) nearTy alt 
Hie lands being alienated or pretended waste, but to make up for this 
deficiency there is a long list of little taxes that in the whole amount to 
about 22000 Rupees, the chief of which, as they may serve to illustrate 
local customs and Mabratta Finance, I suhjo in* 

He,, 
Slobturi fa, or 'Ground Rent on the Houses of tkese wbo); iju 
have no local rights. •••• •••• «^^« j '' 

Kulatee or Spirit Tax. •.• ^^ • >^« » • • • 557 ^ 

Hool bunee^orGraziagTax (explaiiied in Ihcrepert onJ ma 
Belgam. •••• •••• .•«•• • i . ^* 

Meet^lk 

fage aecompts-, I seat my Brabmun to the o)d iromim to eiitiuire further into-hor storj, 
but tjie KoolJiumees had been before haiul.aad ska steuUy denieAtlial sbabidl4Mif 
thing wbatever to complain of, nor could she be induced to say ag^kin how much slie 
paid; it was only from some of her relations that I found out that she.paid 90 Rupees 
aa her fourth share oa a piece ef Jooree kad, the sharers pikyiaff aJl a lijcc, 9r ao Rnpees 
for the whole ; on reference to the acccMnpt, I found 36 Madras Rupees, :I suppose for 40 
}ocal Rupees, credited to Ike Revenue for this Jooree, ex^tly one half of the subs 
levied. 

* The Deshpandee hinnetf, Tanajee Row, presents n perfeclr model of* well traineil 
Brahman in omcc. He-is a man of most respectable appearance «nd prepossessinr eaaft- 
tenance, ofeasjand obliging manners, and with a presence of mind that nothios can 
move. I detected and exposed him before fi' tent full of people-in giving me .false state- 
ments and £abricatcdpapers,. but itdldnotaffecta musc^ of bis c^untenaRce and laiAb 
the greatest composure he began to tal|c to nieiiboutmy librav^y. He then pretended to 
send to BelganKfor:the trne papers, and dispiatdied a messenger in my presence ; he^r- 
ins that this person bad not left Khanapoor, 1 hadbira privately brougiit to mjl tfn^, 
and induced hiip to remain there concealed. 'When a sufficient time had elapsed for this 
man to have returned from Beldam, the Deshpandee again visited nie, and told me that 
the messenger had just brought. tlie piipers, which were opened in due form,^«iMl proned 
to be nothtug more than .-those before shewn to me» with ^ few additional false entries 
not very dexlrously made. After pointing this out a little indignantly, I produced his 
pretencled messenger, and expected him to h|ive ezblbifed some signs of shame at these 
repeated detections, but he betrayed not the slightest discomposure, and after a few -re- 
marks en indifferent subjects, took his leare.' I never conlagetthe true pitpers from 
bim. 
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Meet,Ii Ouncler, or Tax on the Salt consiimed in tbe Town,) j^^ 
independent or the CuBtoius. •••• •••••) " '' 

Mango and Jack Treee. • t • • .«•#••••• 1 16 ,. 

NudeeOotar-Tbe Fery on IheMalpurba in the Ruins. 97,, 

Timber, passing at two Cbokees in the Purgunna • • • « 70 ,, 

Honey — Permission to take it and Wax wherever they arp> qq 
to be found +. Only taxed lately. • # • • # • • t ) '^ 

SnoflT, Betel Leaf, Ganja. •••••• #•«• .•116,, 

Kath. Terra Japonica ; extracted from a small tree oO q^ 
the Acacia tribe common all over the Zilla ) " 

Christians Festival on Easter Monday. • • . • • • 19 

Potters Tax. •••• •#•• ••#• •••• 48 yy 

Bnloteedar — The Goora,oo, who has a very large assign- 
ment of Jooree land, receives besides a sort of small tithe 
in the shape of a Soop ofgrain from every cultivator ; this 
in the true spirit of Mahratta Finance is taxed • • • • • • 31 yj 

The great road from 6oa by the Ke,a1a Ghat running nearly from West 
Co East though this Talook, seems on tbe whole to be the most frequented 
of any of those leading through tbe several passes in the mountainous border 
of that territory, and is the most direct line to Kittoor, Dharwar, New 
Hoobly and Nurgoond, all places of some commercial activity ; the pas- 
sage of merchandise on it is therefore considerable, and many stations for 
levying Customs are established. Tb^r fr«f[uency from the number of 
successive boundaries iif petty states, each of which has iia toll^ would ap« 
pear to be a great clog on trade, but tbe principal merchants generally 
Iblrgain with each for an aggregate sum for their whole trade," and an agent 
attending every large string of the loaded animals, they pass unmolested 
and onexamined. It is sufficiently well known what sort of goods each 
Merchant trades in, and what Bunjara generally carries them, and a few 
simple questions as to the contents of tbe Goonees (Bags) are the only 
investigation the subject ever receives. The Merchants prefer this mode 
of business greatly to tbe strict examinations, assessing ad valorem, and 
certificates of exemption of the British system, and consider it as a very 
great hardship to have their Bales opened. 

It is much tbe custom where there are two or more roads nearly equally 
convenient to the Merchant^ for the collector of the Tolls on each to invito 
the Merchandise to pass his way, under promise oflevying a smaller amount 
than tbe regular one, permitting a certain proportion of the animals to 
pass free altogether, &c. ; on most articles the latter exemption is a set* 

tied rule. 

The 

t The gathering the Honey nnd -Wax is a service of some danger, and the Farmer is 
obliged to reward it with half the qoaotity procured. Tbe Combs are generally deposit* 
ed near tbe extremities of tbe branches of either the 8emui (\) or tbe Peepul (2) Treed 
the former of which is very prickU. The gatherer goes about midnight with a lighte, 
torch and a pot, climbs the tree and creeps out to the seat of the comb, to the bottom of 
which he applies the torch and thus dislodges the Bees, who fly upwards, fie then with 
all haste fills his pot, and descends as quickly as possible \ if he does not get though the 
operation before the Bees recover from their fright, he is sure to get furiously stung, in 
addition to the wounds he gets from the prickles of the tree, and the great danger of a 
tamch breaking with him* 

{I) Bembax heptaphylla. (9) Ficus reitgiosa. 
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TJ»e Mlotting are (he C^is^oms levied on a Riillorklond orSalt in its 
f assage frQiu Goa fo'Khnna|joor, a distance of about 50 miles. 

. ]. AXPbonda in (lie Portii^iieze territory • • • • . . 4 anas 

2. — Tinaee, nhovetlie Gliat in tiie'Soopu Pur;g^minft • » • • *8f 

S» By tht Militia (iarrisou of Hlreemgftir « • • If 

4. At Ilemad'^e, divrded'«<|uaUy l»et«reen the Hriiish, tlie Jamboo- 
teekur,8nd the lle^a branch of the \faree state, the road not ptf 
•ing at all thotrgli the territories of the iwv latlei: • • • • . . 6 

5. Klianapoor ,*>^* « • • • • • •« • .31 

Ua. J, 0,4 



The inereaae im otlwr ffrtielaaiiwira vro prop«H»tMn*wIiaterer lotH^ yaliie, 
Naryul (Cocoa Nut) i^ays ) ana, owd Kobra (Kernel of tii« Cocoanut from 
ifhicb (he Oil i« ex|>reM«d),6ooptfree<B«tel Nu4) and Kat,h, (Terra Ja- 
ponica)2 aJtaaadditieiKil-at Khanapoar. 

^he OxistoniB, No. & at iChanapoov and (iie'^on^ble Company^A fhird at 
JHfWMid'ife No.'4. are faffmad rfior upwards of.6000 Rupees, bat do not 
lam i»fcffmed<raaliae (ba( sam:; tbsvs aaems Mo be a general babit ot^mer^ 
bidding Imt. (focnis 4)f (iua^de^sripCion. 



POLICE. 

InadiBtrict whow topograp^by is auch aainthls I havaeadeaivoared.to 
describe, (here seems little chance of organising an effective pollca oaaiij 
other principlie (ban (hat of engaging each village in maintaining its own* 
None but aa inhabitant can beacq;tiain(ed with all (he -depths of the faresti 
and ihe recesses of the vallies, and none can have so intimate a knowiledga 
cif the residents, ip (heir owaand (he neighbouring villages. AgricuUarists 
however do not make very g^od police emissaries, and (hat thieves makft 
ihe best (bief takers is just asJrue in India as in England, witli (Iiisad^ 
di(ion, (hat the transition from robber to watchman ishere con6is(eni with 
avery day practice. To (he Beruds (hen only, I tliink, we can look for a 
Hill Police, and as (hey are commonly all under the influence of some 
Jliafjf or olb^r CliieftiMA wluosa ordf&rs they implicitly obey, I believe it 
mry ppsaibla ihat by ama)i, {>ayine4i«s aad little iionoiws to these men, mm 
faigbt derive good serviM.feom thebe4y ; iftbey be net thus engaged as 
^^fendersof propertjTt they will almost eer(ainly be i(6asBaiian(s. TbB 
<u-dinary Kutcberry asiablishmens of Police Peons are seldom or never 
rouzed (o anything beyond a dull, spiritless, nnproduc(ive discbarge of 
raoMne dudes, and every thing like exposure (o personal danger is most 
carefully avoided j:. At Klianaj)oor, no( a very large town,ibere wasaa-ee- 
tnhlishmeat lotf (hiriymen^ and yet peUy rorbberies^were wry freqnenf^ and 
(with •ooe'eaeeptiea wIm4i1 shallbave again 4o notice) were not de(ected. 
The robbers wer^e uMjders(oad not to consist of oKira than 3 or 9 persensL 
and the lown^s people bad strong snspicimis of a Berud Aunily, in- 

habitntini^ 

'^^■^'■^^^— — **^— ■— "^^ ^^— — ^ ■ ■ — ^ — ~— 

$I^e not mewl to confine the observation to this Zilla, or4e tbisiuf i^UclsKkS/iiMI 
the same in every part ot the British possessions that I have Visltad* 
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iittbHttinS'm neiehlMrarift|f TiHasr^, who miiflit ceHainly tiave heen 
watched atf4 aefseci, bttt iioAin«^ was atteiupted beyotid the commrin 
patroiea, preceded as naaal by blazing lifhfa and a noisy hbrh, ^ mlvni* 
rable ase in giving the thief due notice to make his escape. One 
greater robbery was committed on the 6oa road, on the hafrj^aore of 
an European, which oitgfat to liave led io its ouii detection, hut no 
discovery had taken place when I left the country, three months af* 
ter the commiasioB of the theft. 

The people thenmlt^ «ven tliOBe robbed, take little or no interest 
'in the spfirekMision of robbevs, arnd would, lam persuaded, in a great 
nnijovity itf caii^s, Tnu A rather that the thief escapell, iis they \Vir>u1d far 
mtb«reiyfer b small loss than be competed to go through the Fornij.Ht5e« 
and delays, with the evpeirces JnstPparaMe fvom those delayp, of our judi- 
cial processes^ which ev^n in their present modifications are, it miitfC be 
eaoiesaad ill adapted to tho ctrcumstanees of a people sitiiofcd a^ these 
am. I igWe the foHowing exampVe as having occtirred under my own 
ejai} and I 4»a vouch far its almost litural truth. 

A|H»or Maharatta bad his Cow atolen ; a nei^hhouritig half i4potbnd 
habitual thief was saspect^d, the suspicion communicated to the Kotiv^l, 
the suspected persoa's bouse searched and the RtoJen « nraial foninl 
in it, all withia a few hours; the theft was nndAniedy aad i^ever ivii4 
ther« a ainipler case^ The filahfatta hnpfiv in the reco4rei7 of his Gow, 
was proceeding to drive her ho«M, but this co4i)d not be pifrfnitfed, and 
ha wae iaforaied that aha asast be ko^ at the tk%wtk fSUok&e miUXtli^ 
M«ld be amt^ wMh the tliief; la Iba SiMfbadar^s •Cn^irt lif Stniitidfrntf^ 
diflanr u pwardi of M Mitetr that b« anil His trffe must alc^ i^o Ui^i'e tt> 
•wear to the anrmri, th^t tKei Soabaibi'r would then make his report 
to Dharwar, that when the order arrived they an J tlie Cow must pro*- 
eeed to that place (85 or 50 miles more ) to prosecute the thief, and 
that after the trial, if conviction took place, the Cow would be res- 
torad. The poor MItm tifoag|h ho ^otilA nm ^mctly perceive the 
meaning of all these movements, saw plainly enough that they would be 
ftr woftf rrittona to htm than the l^rs^ dfafi niHmiSM worth 7 Itirpeis, 
aflfl' he ¥Wy gobA nattoreffly Tisqit^rft^B the Kbtiril eftlher tb* give the 
CtfW' back to the thief, or to take her himself, ahdi thus to rid him of 
tlte attkir ; ha was howeftrcir told that thi^ would not do, but that to 
Somodhuttete and Dhatw^r bb atid his WiFe mtist go, and thaf il^ they 
would ntft rcft>a}r there voluntarily, they would be pent under a guard. 
The nan was almost in deipair, and on the following day he and his* 
wife came to my tent and threw thefnselves at may feet, begjzing my 
interest for them to be permitted to abandon the Cow; they seemed 
to have no conception whatever of fhe object of their being sent to 
Dharwar, and thought it Was a trick ef the RotwaVs to g'et money 
from them, which they had not to give. I have no doubt but that if 
it had h<B^n soggeeted to them, they would ha>e swora that the Cow' 
ntrer ha'd belonged to them. 

I think that in snch cirrnmi^afices, and most of those catling forjodi- 
^1 iutetfereiica will be much of the same character, it will not be 

denied 
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Jeined tliat prompt judgement, on the spot, however defective, oreren 
unjust, is preferable to the purest and most enlighteaed law only to b« 
reached throug;h such diiCculties. 



HABITS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The amount of the Tax on ardent Spirits seems to point to a con- 
siderable consumption of that article, and 1 saw other reasons to believe 
that the U9e of Spirits as a cordial was very general, though not, as 
far as I saw, to the len*(th of habitual, or scarcely casual intoxication. 
In my attendance on the sufferers under the Epidemic Cholera, I fre- 
quently called for the Spirit Bottle, even in the poorest houses, and it 
was always produced either at home or from a neighbour's. 

The empire of superstition in this quarter is as complete as it can well 
be where there is any thing like civilisation, and as I have before ob« 
Herved is still stronger in the higher and better educated ranks than 
amongst the common husbandmen* The Koolkurnees make a solemn 
propitiatory sacrifice before they commence on the annual collections, 
and the cost of it stands as a charge in the public accompts. On my 
asking a very sensible and well informed man why no measures were 
taken to destroy the Tigers whose bowlings were heard almost nightly 
close to the town, he told me that they never did any barm to a place 
where the business of the Gods wae so well managed as at Khana- 
pobr, though not three week before my arrival, one of these animals 
killed eleven Bullocks and Cows on one evening close to the town gate, 
as the herd was returning from grazing. The same confidence was 
shown during the prevalence of the Cholera; the people were quite 
sure that where the Gods were so well treated as at Khanapoor, 
very few would die, and the disease would soon disappear ; other places 
did not understand bow to deal with their deities, and therefore suffered. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

The Villages embosomed in the woods are not unfrequently burnt 
down in toto, either when the general burning of long gras^ takes place, 
or in the driest season by accidental fires from the negligence of wood 
cutters or herdsmen in the woods. This calamity befel the village of 
Ubnalee, about 9 miles from Khanapoor, whilst I was encamped at 
the letter place. The destruction happened at midday, when all the 
people and the cattle were in the fields; these were therefore all saved, 
but every article of dead stock, including the whole store of Grain 
for the rains, was consumed. The Zilladar went to the spot to see what 
could be done for the people, but, I suppose for want of means, effect- 
ed nothing ; the Zumeendars never offered to afford the least relief. 
On the sixth day after the fire I went to the place and found that the 
Patels of five surrounding villages, no wise connected by relationship with 
the people of Ubnala, had assembled, on the second day after the ac- 
cident, and agreed to take up SOO Rupees from the Soukars of Nund* 
gur,h on pledge of their cattle, and apply it to the relief of the sufferer?, 
who had actually received the money. This act of benevolence was 

uukuowu 
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'unknown at Kbanapoor, and never would bave been known to mil 
bad I not learned it from ita objects on the spot. I diTclI the more 
Btfonfly upon this, as it has often been objected to Hindoos tiiat they 
are deficient inactive charity, a charge which as far as regards the Iowcm* 
classes of Western India, 1 believe to be utterly groundless. The 
truth is we know little or nothing about their private, unobtrusive 
and realy useful charities, which possess the best essence of that vir- 
tue, in being entirely intended for the benefit of the receiver, and not 
at all to shew off the character of the giver. It is true thnl they buiUl 
no great hospitals, but the relief of individual wants is their every day 
practice, soften far b^ond the prudent measure of their means. 

The Villages in the Jungles on the Southern Border have for the 
last two years been kept in constant alarm by the presence of two Ele- 
phants which are supposed to have escaped from Tippoo's Stables nt 
the capture of Seringapatam and to have made immediately to the wood^ 
on the West of Mysoer, where they have been committing all sorts of 
havock ever since, and within a few years have turned their courso 
Northward. There were originally three, but the largest, aUont three 
years ago, wounded himself so desperately on the pointed stump of a 
fiplled tree, that he lay down and never rose again. They are quite 
different in their habits from wild Elephants, directing their attacks im- 
mediately against the villages and the grain collected ia them. The 
Fatal of one of these villages, who visited me two days afterwards, had 
just time to make bis escape when his house was attacked by them nt 
day break, and he saw his own and three other cotta<;es over l^ro^vtr 
in a moment. Repeated attamps have been made to eusare theso anitnals, 
but their experienced sagacity baffles them all. One of them has been 
often seen carrying a stake in bis trunk, which he uses to prof>c the earth 
.where he suspecle danger. 

1Sly route lying near the little Jambootee territory, anil tlie fi^Jidemic 
Clitnera raging there most destructively,! visited it, ami couU not iielp ob- 
serving the superior neatness and apparent comfort that prevailed throtisrh« 
out, in comparison with the condition of the neighbour! u*r villasrcs of 
the British division. The Desaee had, I suppose, derived his subsistence 
almost entirely from external Plunder, together with his. share of 
vthe Customs, and his otvn territory, remaininir untouched and very 
lightly taxed, flourished accordingly. Beseemed to be held in very high 
regard by his own people. Venkut Itaoo, then Desaee, was a grave, respec- 
table looking maoj of about 55 years of age, and of very ci.vil niannern, betray- 
ing in hisexterior nosigns of the c!iarac(erofa ferocinn<9 robber, tlion.g'i not 
many months before he had fully acted np to it, in the reveng« ho ti»ok for 
a murder committed on one of bis people by a subject of ihe PuUvnrdiiii 
state*. He nas not th.e eldest l)rolher of the honsio, but on the death of ihe 
former Desaee was selected, according to a mode of succession that neeuis 
common, on account of iiiK Fuperior vii^oiir and iiitellocf, to >nianair,» the 
state affairs. Thonirb he had several sons of m.iture «j;<», it was u:;.Ilm- 
stood tJiat he would be succeeded by his nephew (sou of his elder bro« 

ther, 

* The Murderer had killed a Jambootee <rtrl for the sa^e uf her silver ornaments. 
Yeakot R«,oo -had him seized in his own house aad brought lo Jmnibootee, where he \rtL% 
Jitterally cut la pieces. 
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Mher, aliv(?^ and \i\uYg inllie •amajiouse} EsliiruDi Ho^Oy a man of exem- 
plary character, i^ ho had (uken extraordinary paiiis to demonstrate that he 
had nothings to do nilh the freebotingluibits of the family. Uohappilj, in 
tive da) 8 after I left the country^ both Uncle and NepheiT, the Potentate 
and the Heir apparent, died of the Epideoiic Cholera which carried oflTaear-^ 
1^ one third of the family. A son of Venkut Ra,oo, also named EUhwuiit 
Ra^oo, succeeded to the Desaeeship but I heard afterwards thai great con* 

/fusion prevailed in the familjr and the district^ for want oCa man of^coui« 

. luanding respectability as a chief. 

THOMAS MARSHALL, 

Siaiistical Reporter. 
RADAMY, 7 

iSSTHSePTEVBEU 18S0.3 



APPENDIX. 



^he whole Zilla of Klianapoor, with the exception of it-s North East 
quarter bears much second rate Timber, but none of the trees have the 
straight and unbranched bases of their trunks either so thick or so lofty ae 
to yield good Beams or Planks. The two largest timber trees are Heerud (a) 
and Martee (6), also called Ayeen. The wood of both is hard Und mode- 
tately durable, in common use for uprights in bouse building. Asum (c) 
and Seeswa (d) are two very elegant trees, yielding beautiful and valua- 
ble wood for Joinery, but neither grow here to the size from which they 
receive their greatest value; they are much in usees supporters and cross 
pieces in building, but being too hard for the tools of the country Carpen- 
ters, they are commonly set up nearly as they are brought from the forest 
merely trimed of their branches. From A«um exudes a red Gum similar to 
the drug called Dragon^s Blood ; it is used as a vulnerary to wounded cattle. 
.Kina,ee (e) is a small upright tree, about SO feet high mudh used for 
Posts where no great thickness is required, and for the stouter Rafters in 
the roofs of houses; it is one of the most durable woods. Dhamnee (/> 
yields small Timber for Ploughs, Pestles &c. it is very tou^h, but it^e 
pieces very short. Tlie Bamboo ( g ) is scattered over the whole ZHla, 
and plentiful in it's Southern parts; the young stems are used in making 
the doors and wattled walls of cottages, and (tie full grown for lifht up- 
rights in the construction of temporary sheds; the measures for grain. 
Oil, &c. are all made of single joints of it. 

« 

The true Cinnamon (//) here called Tikka, is found in considerable quan« 

titles in the neighbourhood of Bheemgur,h. The bark has the perfect 
fragrance and flavour of that valuable spice, but is very coarse in it's tex- 
ture, wanting altogether the fine quill like ap{>earance of the belter kinds 

of 



( a ) Terminalia Cbebota. | { e ) Acacia Kina,ee, 

( b ) Terminatia aluta glabra. i (/ ) Grevia tiiiaprolia. 

( c ) Ptcrocaryus. | ( g ) liumbusa arnndiiiarea. 

{ d ) Dalber«^ia acuniiuata. ] { h ) Lauras Ciauaiuuipuuic 
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•«f Ceylon CinnamoD, wliicb 1 suppose lias been attalued eotirety by long 
and attentive culture. There is a small trade carried on in this Bark, which 
the peasants sell to the Merchants at Nuiidgur^h at the rate of 8 or 9 
fleers for the RNipee. It is principally consumed by the better classes with- 
in a circle of 40 or 50 Miles, as a condiment iulieu of Ginger or Carda* 
moms, but some of it finds it^s way to Poona. Heerbd ( a ) yields the 
Talaable astringent nut called Holda or the Chebulic Myrobalan, of great 
use in the processes of Dyeiog, Chintz printing, and Fanning* Tbo 
Bark of Martee (b ) affords the commonest Tan of the Leather dressers. 
Kat,h (Terra Japonica) is extracted, but in no great quantities, from 
Khyr ( i ); the process consists in boiling the wood cut into small pieces, 
for two or three hours, and aAerwards inspissating the decoction. The 
nut of Char ( I: ) contains a small kernel which much resembles the Al» 
mond in flavour, and bears a good price in the bazars of large towns ; the 
poor people were collecting it when I was in the country. The leaves of 
the same tree are also favourite ' dining dishes of the Brahmuns add 
higher Hindoos, who generally keep a good stock by them and sew them 
together as they want them. The leaves of Pulas ( /) which are consi- 
derably larger are used for the same purpose; the fine scarlet flowers of 
this bush, which burst forth at a season when it is nearly leafless, spread 
a tint of flame over the whole country. The Root of Koora ( i» ) a very 
elegant shrub, is a valuable bitter, in great repute as a tonic after bowel 
complaints and debilitating fevers. Whole forests of the beautiful 
Nag Champa ( » ) adorn the Southern border, and from the fruit the poor- 
er Natives express an oil for domestic use. 

Many other large trees and flowering shrubs are met with all over the 
flountry, but as they are not applied to ceconomical use^ they have no 
place here. 

The 16 no Granitic range of bills in this district, but on it^s Eastera 
part coarse Granitic, or rather Gneiss (for it is all stratified) occurs in 
abrupt masses of various figures. It splits easily by wedges, and part of 
the town of Kkanapoor is paved with flags of it which appear to preserve 
their sharpness for a long time ; if s feldsparis of a bottle green colour. 

Clayey Iron Ore, as already noticed, is found in abundance about Ner- 
shea, and would probably be met with all over the hills of the district which 
are of a ferruginous, gravelly nature, though perhaps not sufficiently rich 
to be worth working- The vicinity of Uheemgur|h Seems to consist en- 
tirely of this Clayey Iron stone. 

A shining Micaceous steatite (Soap Stone of a tint between pink and 
bulT, is found in their veins about the Irony Hills of Nershea. 

A good Potter's clay is to be met with in pits netir Khanapoor. 

THOMAS MARSHALL, 



( i ) Acacia Catechu. 
( k ) Terminalia elliptics. 
( / ) ButoftftoadaSA. 



( m ) Tabernamontana crispa. 
( fi ) Me3ua fcrrca. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

'The four Reports of which (hia is Che last, may be consulered as rormiiijc 
(he first Series ofthose I am engaged in framing on the Southern iVJaliraltA 
Country. They describe it's Western Border. 

The districts may appear to be individually too unimportant to mer^t 
Mch so'long an essay, but it would have been difficult to have combined 
Them to any good purpose, and each will be found to contain distinct mat«> 
ttsr, siffliciejit to authorize their being kept separate. 

In future I expect to meet with larger tracts possessing more uniform 
characters, that will conveni.entIy admit of more comprehensivo reports^ 
and perhaps of more condensed details* 

THOMAS MARSHALL, 



BAGDLKOT aw BAD AMY. 
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BAGUIiKOT AMD BABAMY. 

4L HE territory, known in tlie present division of tbe Country as consti* 
tvttn^ tbe Purgunnas of Bagulkot, and Badamy is^ bounded on the K. 
E. by that part of Ibe River Krishna which is immediately above the 
Kapur Sungum or Ibe jonctioD of the River Malaparee or Malpurba ; 
proceeding upwards the river continues to be tbe boundary until a little 
b^food' Ibe JJIoermeree Sanciim or tbe junction of the Gulpurba (Gel- 
upfitwi^ wllere there intervenes a small stripe* of land now in tbe posses- , 
eiett of Nepaaknr ; the chief village of which is Rolee, on the S. bank of 
tke Krieboa» A little beyond this tlie boundary line turna off to. the 
&W. aepamting tbie diatriet from the UUle Jageec of Bilgee ; « it then 
ramte Iklle* aiere Westerly leecfiiiig ou the landa of the Jageerdarof 
Bfdedhet^tle present hea*. of the €h>ppiira faaiily^ and at the village of 
JihfeMdeetaraeeaildeDlj Si & ■• emeing the Outparba the saoaeposjies' 
sime ittUea its eighty eiMieeededby.part oftheYadwar district belonging^ 
lathe Putwatdhttti famUp^; nearly on a parellel witli tbetewnofKeroor 
inline agaiiiraMtkeaa«barp tuia W. S« W. in which direction it extendi 
aa brae the toiweif ef M^Midfaafef^ where tbe country of tbe Jageecdar of 
Bomdreeffie ai»ate West^ aad at tUe poiat it again makes: an acata.angla 
tl» B« 8» B. a fiw Bamdmog^TtHagai intervqiiing batweeiv it and the rivec 
Stalapareewhiehit meate neiMrL^ oppcaHe to the iowa ofKonoor^whexe 
Ihe river itastf betomet the beiaedaryi the dtiveotioQi Cfaatinuing) the aamcti 
aja Ihr ae . the loain of iiyehalee. The iiosuadary . line th^n %uit9 the river, , 
•irikfffgera ItitU t9 the Baid of SeatH^aod acparalfug^Uuj diatrict^ firat 
ilwiiitho RuniJroogooaelry^ gad afUa^wardta ffom tha Noutgoond and 
OadakPorgaaaaabeloagiar lettbe Honprahle Company., At Go^^nnn^jfreei^ 
theextreiae Seatb point, tbe Uue turns, ina direction between K. and BT* 
9* B. atiit in Ae Ondiih Pargunnai towardathe Hill fort of Gudjundurgurb, 
e remarkable fllaoe in the pessfasion of the descendants of the famous Morareq 
RtwOnrpdraand sitaeied on tba detached eatremitj of a long sand 8ton# 
riHHintain>[^ Within a fonr miles ol Ihiepaiat the aivancedvillageaef Niaam 
Ali*s dominions present themselves, separated fraai tbe Honorable Com* 
pany*B by ne clear bf^undary, and this intermixture continues as far as 
Jalihat about l4int)eeW. N. W. of OiMjiindiirgur, and within ft Miles 
ef the Milapafee; here agaia tile boaniiBiry tarae off N. B. separating 
t'he Niaams territory ft'om the MMorable eeaq>any''t antil oppoaite te Ihe 
Tillage of Stiobnibooaehee It aeeets the River Malapareey which during 
the remainder of iti eoarseof nearly 80 Milet, eliieAy in an B. N. B. direc;* 
tion until it falls into the Krishna at the Kapur Sungum, divides this 
district from the Uouorable Comjiany V Pui»gnnna offiaonfaoikd. The on- 
ly parts of this boundary that are at all laark^dby nature are the rivera; 
'^fstthe ttriehna and subsequently two separate perltens of the Malapa* 
ree ; Ihe rest derive no aid eren from brooks er from tbe many strongljr 
marked lines of hills which tratertfe the Whole (eatepl the Sauth WlssierA 

part) ia all directioaa^ 

The 

* thifc has lately reverted Id the BriliSli as Shipefier, by Ihe fttUete ei lUe deacenU 
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The extreme Jengdi of this district from the junction of the Krishna nnd 
ihe fititpiirba, to the viUm^eQfGoojfnaeree, t^he direction nearly 8. by W. 
18 about 54 milej), and its grenlest breadth from the village of Khtijoordo- 
iiee a few miles West of the Britio'h Cantonment ofKuladfee, to the junc- 
tioji of the Malaparee and tliQ Krishna, the direction nearly E. is about 44 ' 
miJes but the average length and still more tlie breadth are much less. Of 
a tract whose outline is so very irregular it is not easy to make a correct 
Calculation of the area; a rough estimate gives about 1230 square miles 
which is nearly equal to tliat of tlie fiaat Riding of Yorkshire. 

This tract 18 011 fhe vrhole ill watered. The ^annual rains are Hot heavy 
enough to furnish perennial streams (except the rivers whidh have their 
rise far to the Westward) or to fill the tanks, with more than a very feir 
Tnohths supply. The wells where they exist except in the neighbourhood 
of the rivers where they are not wanted are generally very deep, Mid the 
water bad. On this account the great majority of the villffges is built 
on the banks of the rivers, where they are very close. A Nala, withoa| 

name, and, during two or three months of every year supplying no water 
except what is obtained from temporary excavations, runi nearly acrosa 
the district from the town of Keroor Eastward to the Malaparee, and 
this for the same reason is crowded with villages; there are two other Nalas^ 
but with still less humidity in that part of the district which lies S. of the 
Malaparee, which afford a scanty supply each to a 'diatinct tet-of villages^ 
and a line of sand atone hills rimniog from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Bagulkot toivards the Kapur Sungum for about 25 Miles yields 
by its oozings enough to supply the wells ^f a line ofvillagea built at 
its base for the purpose of enjoying this blessing. The whole district 
contains only three of those noble Tanks or Reservoirs which are supplied by 
never failing springs from the neighbouring hills, and the ' water at 
which is retained by a stroui; mound or dam for the purposes of irrigatioo; 
In all the intermediate spaces, there are either no villages or if the great 
excellence of the lands have brought about a settlement Baoorees have* 
been dug at an enormous expence for the water for domestic use, whilst 
the cattle are driven five or six miles to the nearest river. There are 
a few villages that except during the rainy season have not a drop of water 
nearer than three miles. 

This district is decidedly included in 4he ancient Karnatika or Kanara 
proper. The language is universally Kanarese except the little Mahratta 
ivhich the Village officers have been obliged to learn as the language of 
public business, and the Hindoostanee spoken by the Moosulman descen* 
dantsof the Officers of the former Beejapoor Government. 

It is nearly identical^ with the tract that from the time in which this country 
xame first underthe Mahratta gorvernment until the year 1810, wasadminis- 
lered by the well known Mahratta family of Rastia, and as much that charac* 
ierii^es it is connected -with this circumstance, it is chiefly on this account 
that I have made it the subjec t of one report. 

The 

t Moodkovee, containing twelve villages formerly undor Panshia the master of Ibe 
ordnance, Keerial containing six villages which- had belonged to the Duromul Desaoe, 
and Kuloor« Aloor and Munoor which were iu. possession ol' the Mother of Bapoo GokU 
la have beea lately added to it. 
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Tlie surface of this diskct is very varioM. Commencing from llie North 
on the banks uf the Krishna there is a^ialluvial tinct, iuterrnpted here ami 
tberebya grnuiiic knoll, and extending Southwards iiniil it meelsivilh 
either the muiii ia;i<;et»r some jutting branches of the line of sandstone 
bills mentioned in a preceding paragraph mUich at a few points very near- 
ly touches on Uie river but is generally four or fi\^ miles distant. This 
range with ils branches and intervening vallies some alltrvial, others sandy, 
occupies a great part of the country as far as the parallel of Dagulkot. Be- 
yond this there i« a large alluvial plain extending South as far as the town 
ofSeroor and Best almost to the Malaparee, occupying with few interrup'- 
tions a space of nearly twelve miles square. In that corner of (be district 
trhich lies West of the portion of the Out4>urba between itn junction and tli0 
town of Bagulkot, there is a set of bills of a different character ; they are 
composed of Ferruginous Clay stone, and ill their contour are more rug- 
ged, less disposed lo run in flat topped ranges, and much more difficult of 
passage tlian the sandstone hills. South of the Gutpurba which Above 
the town of Bagulkot lias nearly a due West and East coarse to a narrow 
alluvial stripe succeeds a tract where blueish clay slate, appears at the sur- 
face at intervals alternating with alluvial land nearly as far South as the 
town of the Keroor, where the black soil ceases altogether, and is succeed- 
C[d by the sand stone ranges with their intervening plains of. red sand, 
which continue all the way to the Malaparee, in some places presenting 
Tery rude passes even where the great roads traverse (hem. 

These liills, particularly in tfae heighboufboo'd of Badamy, ifre broken 
into various sliapes, huge masses of many tboasands of tons being detached 
or partly detached -and rolled over; but except tbese marks of some great 
convulsionrthey exhibit few or no signs of 'decay or of recent alteration of 
form. Lftttle Temples have been built both on the summits, and in tho chasms 
6f several of the separated pieces, and on two of the greater and partly de« 
tached masses stand the two Castles of Badamyi all apparently exactly in 
the same form as when they were built. The Iron Clayey hills to the 
'North of the Gutpurba are on the contrary CTidently disintegrating, and it 
fceems to be to this that we owe the useful mixed soil to be found on tfae 
3anks of that ri^er. 

The smaU angle which lies beyond the Malapsree and to the N. E* of 
the town of-Jalihal already mentioned, is of the same hilly and sandy cha- 
racter, but all that portion which lies West of the Gudjundurgur range of 
bills, being a tract of about 18 miles in depth .by an average breadth of iS 
Aliles, is one open plain marked oiily by a slight transverse ridge, which 
'has much the appearance of having formerly been the Southern bank either 
-of the Malaparee or some other stream long since lost. 



CLiaiATE. 

There is a considerable difference in climate, particuliarly with regard 
io healthiness, between the open plains of this district, and those tracts 
which are composed of long flat hills with intervening vallies of greater 
5>r less breadth. The former division which iucludes lst» the great plain 
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jiist mentioned South of (lie Rlnliipare^ id. the tract lyinfy' hetwMii tlie 
p^ruUel (>r Keroor, tuid tFie Gnfpnrba bounded on the E. hy a Ifire of 
Hills S. of Bag[ulkot, and 3rd. the other great plain already nientbnetl 
N. of the iown of Seroor, is subject to a great, but quite regular v'a» 
riatlou in temperature, nod is on ttie whole far from unhealthy. Aftx^^ 
the cesfiation of the S. W. Monsoon early in October the winds for tw<» 
or three weeks are variiii)le and sligiit and the heat is much more oppres«, 
aive than (he state of (he thermometer would seem to indicate, but 
before the commencement of November ; an almost constant breezes 
i^ established from befv^een the N. and E. points, which d^lly bectynrefs^ 
tp\Aer^ particularly when it is most from the E. In the months of Decern*' 
ber and January this wind is lileak, dry and disagreeable, latterly plainlf ' 
ijijuviaujR to vegetation^ and should it continue into the next month, the 
cro^is Sttffer severely ; in general however it does not, but there is a' 
very sudden transition, usually corresponding with a lunar period, front' 
sharp cold to intense heat,, which prevails and increases during February, 
itlarch and the beginning of ApriL In this season there is nothing to re^ 
lieve the scorching of the solar beams except casual squalU, often hi' 
the form of whirlwinds, which by (he cfotkds of'dust which they exdfle* 
and carry before them, only add to the gen traldiscumfart of ilie cHamlie•' 
|f at any time a more steady wind sets in from any quarter; it brili^ 
il^ith It heat rather than coldness and leaves the skin in such a state ofr^ggxd! 
dryness that it is the most unpleasant accompaniment that can occur to the 
siiniplt iie«4of ibtf season. Fahrenheita thermometer at this time not unciMft- 
nlMly riiea in iIm afternoon (a MO or lii^ and the weather would of co.ttrse>« 
be still hotter as the boIHioo i^pproaahffd^ wers it not that eai*ly in* Apcil^ 
fbe hMt ii fr«|iit«lly reli^^^d fay lieavy sliow.ers with violent th«ader^ 
aqtmlls^ tile tflTectof whkli 10 cpoling the heated earth and atmeapbera ia 
irafy laiieible and* contiouaa uatil iba regular gale of the S. W, Moqsooii' 
sate in about tha SOih of May. Thia though it frequently bloifs, a full 
mdnth before its rtlaa^trriva «• far Basit,, is ajwaya refreshing and coal, and 
tbitf is perhaps tha alosiage^aabla motufa of tba yaar. Tha rainy eeaaon if* 
aalf ha^Qoaa af tkt violent abaraalar of a coaei moneoon ; the whole qaan^ 
tity of rain which fell at Badamy in tha months of July, August and Sep* 
tember 1830 was 18 inches, there were only a few casual sho^vers in Juna 
frbiefa coutd nM iMt^axetttled 9 tacbM, and 6 inches is probably a liberal 
allo^anc^ fat the fbuttder stkoireri of April and M>iy, making the whol^ 
gflnual raid of tlild qutirtef 86 inches, a quantity which haflr often bean ax* 
eeeded in one month of tha S. X^. monsoon netir to the Coast or rather i6 
the first range of^liitts ; and yet dfadamy was reckoned a rainy positiea, and 
tbe season 86 66Vere as to Injure the crops^ 

Erery ihing that is bad in this description of the climate of the plain be* 
comes considerably worse when related of the hilly parts and their vales*. 
According to the direction of the hills and of the wind at the time tha val«v 
leys have either no breeze at all, or its current sweeps through them BLith 
cutting keenness, less tolerable to the hill clu J natives than any other acci^ 
dent of climate. The sides of tha long suud stone ranges are ol*ten perpen* 
dicular and glittering, and the manner in which they reflect the rays oftlia 
nfiernoou sun Where they are exposed' to tlieitt is intolerable. The imme- 
diate bases of these bills are so exceedingly unhealty after the rains froni 

tha 
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tke 8paViii||r otth€ waNr UtfottgK.tfie sands ibi^t fcareely aoy. Tillages ara to 
^ foand there not If ithsUndia^'t&e temptations whieli sqcIi a positioo affords 
from itssprio^s^ and llie inbabfttaQlsortlio Pew places so situated are aflic^ed 
with intsfrmittent levtr during more than half their Uf es curtailed as these 

•re. • • / ^ ^ 

The neighboorhood of the tliree great tanks greedy nentioiied Is peir^ 
ftaps the most onhealtby of all. The Tery existence of these tanks .implies 
their being sarronnded, or nearly So, by hills, and ensures to the loir ground 
a perpetual humidity and TBpour and the vr hole of the operations of agri* 
culture must he ezjecuted knee deep in mud during the whole yetir; the 
consequence is that mo man ^xpects to escape an annual attack of quartan! 
Ikyety and three or four months .is r^^koned an ^asy .ftsitfition ; not.nnfre* 
qnehtVy it'lasts seVfen of eight. ' This desease can scarcely be called a mor* 
tal one, otherwise than as its constant recurrence erentually breaks up the? 
eonstttulfon, and shortens the natural term of life at least 10 years* Men' 
begin to look old long Sefbrethey have attained their fortieth year, are worn 
out at 58 and rery few survive 60. In the plains on the contrary, the nbovt 
peiiods particularly that of old age, occur much latter. 



SOIL. 



The two great divisions of the cultivable soil are the Black nn A tlie 
Red, in the language of the country Regur or Teree, and Musubor Musa* 
f'ee, but each of these is again divisible into various denominations accord* 
itigtothe nature and proportion of foreign admixture, or to its position 
with rejrard to substratum by which it becomes more or less retentive of 
water. The largest uninterrupted space occupied by the black soil, and- 
tiiai too oftbe very best and firmest quality, is the tract Sooth of the Ma« 
laparee, and bounded on Ibe East by the Oudjundurgurh hills, which can* 
not contain less than 180,000 acres, with scarcely a break. The plain ex* 
tending From SeroorN.W. to Bagnlkot, E. to the Malaparee, and N. tjO. 
the Hills which run from Bagnlkot towards the Kapur Sani^m may con-, 
tain 50,000 acres, of a quality not much inferior^ the bank of the Malaparee 
from tins to the Sungum, of the Krishna between the two Sungums, and 
of iheGutpurba between the Krishna and Ba^ulkot, 40,000 acres, some of 
itexcellenf, but the gr^eater part deteriorated by a mixture of small stones. 
There may be 40,000 acres of secondary quality W. of Bagnlkot betweeti 
the Gutpurbaand (he parallel of Keroor, and nearly the same quantity 
North of this reach of the Gutpurba; this last thou?h scarcely differing in 
appearance from the best black soil is said to be altogether of an inferior 
qaali4y from it*s want of power of retaiinng water which seems to pass 
Ihroagh it almost without wetting it; it produces scarcely any thins: except 
in aeaeona when the quantity of wet is destructive in erery other kind of 
anil; it appears to derive this qualify from I he nature of the substratum 
which is Clay slate. This peculiar description of land is called Ktirul, and 
a^msto be lesH valuable than the most sandy plain in the country. 

Tlie black soil, which even in Its pnrest state is deficient in eoliesiom, be- . 
cames still more so by the admixture of any sort of gravel, particularly lime- 
atone, and if the bed of earth i>e at the same time slinllow, it coudtitules • 
axMy au|»rofttable species of land called Garub of which there is a good 

deal 
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^e«1 ill t^e neigTibovrliood ofKeroor. TEat wlucfc lies ui a steal! depHk 
over % beS of alluvial limestone, irhich is not onfreqaentlj tl^ecase in the 
neigtibourbooJ of Badamy, seems to be mach iajared ia it$ product! veneia 
t>y the presence ofthia JTosil, particularly in wet aeasons. The very best; 
black soil lies over either Sandstonai Clav Parpbyryi or Feldspar^ at m 

A'redf«il4f inoald, in some {larts apparently |itlle else than the eaoia: 
matter.as composes the hills in a state of pdwder, in others havitif^ a. great* , 
er or less a^ixtdreof ocry clay and of vegetable matCeri occupies all Iba 
ara1))e paii between tha parallel of tCjsroor and theHaTparba, the neigh«^ 
^lirtoi'dof Badamyi^ the valleys of the bills betweea tiagulkot a6d the' 
KapurSungumi thevale of I^oirwotee South of the plain of Seroori and 
9 coiiMderable portion of the irpace between the Gntpnrba at Bagulkot and 
IjieKrishpa. In some situations^ particularly in the lastmentionedi it iaaii> 
highly usefiil soil if carefuily titled and well manuredi and ouch as lies in 
1b# in^mediate neighbevrbood of the vUlageageneraUy is so^but distant Imlid^ 
seldom gets any manure and scarcely it*s ftiir share of labowfi .iq wbUh. 
I the red soil yields very little to the fkrmer or to the state. 



TILLAGE AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Thft ibode of Tillage is essentially different for e^ch oT the two greatdir 
vx^ons of Sbilj the Blatk and the Red. Intbeformer it is bothlsboriona. 
i^ndvery expencive to bring the land .into proper tilth^ but when thalia. 
enc^ efected, the<quahtjty of labour required is very trifling, and the farmer^ 
if he could meet with lapd ready prepared^ would be able with the exertions* 
ofnsonlrnary houshotd to oultivate a considerable tract; but id thepi«« 
sent stale of life coantryj no soch Held is*afforded. Throughout the wbolil 
of:ihe Rfegur or Yeree Villages, three fourths of the Government lands^ 
and ev^n ^ greater proportion of the large alienaiionB, are in a stale of* 
ftnrest, coVeVed with prickfy bushes many of them of twenty or thirty years 
growth the intervals being filled by the creeping grass caTled Horyalee or 
Nut, (*) the roots of which form a. thick mat for 8 or 10 inches beneatb the 
surface, and choke all other herbaceous growth ; the better the land is the 
stronger are the bushes and the thicker the Iluryalee. To reclaim land in sncb . 
a condition is an enterprise of nearly as much magnitude as the commencing a 
settlement in thewilds of Aiperictijandin the presentlow state ofpopulatioa 
of the country, very few indeed can be found who haee either tiie ener^ er . 
ilye means to undertake if. As however in these lands resides thecbief wedtb ^ 
of the country, a wealth of wbicli the culti-vators are both censoioassHid 
pro^u^j musli e9.eriion is made to utchieve this rocoi-ery, and what onets * 
vkjfzble to engoge in, a number concert together to perform. The Chief 4 
instrument in. uiie for breaking up these lands is the heavy f>longb describ* « 
ed in the Report on PadBbapoor Page 4* to work wbioh witih effect a teaost . 
of ten good bullocks is necessary, of which four, or at least two, must be ef 
a breed more powerful than any the ^eemiiH-y ^predeees end trniil be 

%rengbi 
— ■■'■'■■ - • : _ , f 

f*) 'A^roiHS'lhirsfJH, s^inm en thebeaultes af ^rMHeh SHr'^Sa. iloaesiRi|iila; euAM* -^ 
ss^c, but it did aot quite 5^ well Kiiit bislpoelicu) purpose to tbaractoffse it as OBteff Ska 
tomX pt s tilaal auisances Xo husbandry, « 
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brouglit'from llie neigliboiirliood of Gudirel ia the Nisams domiiiionci a 
distance of 120 Miles, at a cost of from 100 to 120 rupees the best pair, 
iad 70 or 80 the second; the value of the whole team is reckoned SO Hoons 
vr320 Rupees, Eiuffaloes, notwithstanding their superior strength are not 
employed in this work; the eountry is too hot for them and there is no 
water whatever in the Gelds, without which they cannet hold dut a 
liard days WDrk* The quantity of new land which such a team is sup- 
posed to be able to break up during the season is nomjaally a Mar, 
but in point of fact not more than three quarters of a Mar or about 
24 Statute acres; the^cost of cutting down the bushes and grubbing 
up the roots from a piece of land of this siae, where they are so 
itrongandM cloeelf aet ste in the lands in qfttotiort, does - net seeitf ex- 
travagantly slated at 15 Hoons or 60 Rupees, 40 Boons are said to be; 
veqmredfor the keep of the Bullocks which mtist be more than commonly 
^ellfed, their labour being constant and sr^^eere for ^upwards of seven 
nohtbii; SOAooBia are cbarged as the wages of4' labourers, and 10 Boons for 
iSiii wear and tteMv^ifiiiplements, Iron, Ropes Sec. In all 175 Boons or 
9M Rdpeea htkftb the Slightest return is made by tlie laud, 

.Tba PloQgbiDg commences immediately after the rain?, at the festlv^ 
cftbe Dewalee, |]ie4(rouiidi)eing then- soft enoogh to allow the plough to 
penetrate to tbe imtosaTy deptb, that is completely below the? matted 
vaMoftberirotsti^ftbellaryalee* The whole sii^ngth oT tine (eant and 
of thcdrivers is neceasary to force the instrument along, and with a weaker 
team theplovgh iafyerpataally starting from ks course, leuv'iag the ro<>ty 
Blaaa unbrokeiiyaitd the great object unaltaiaed. Thb hboor commences : 
i«tiiefliorDin^,ftMrthemeD]iaveliad their bvdakiast, generally alioat . 
8>o*Glock, nod- contidQea nninterropted nntil abont sun set,- wlien the 
nsimafs are loMed Horn the yokes, |iermitted to grate f6r half aa brour, 
uti V0 then driven home, Tbii ik repeated daily tor about aeven montbt, 
in which time it ia supposed that the j^ acres will have had ihree complete! 
plonghings^ one direct^ one transyerse, and .one diagonal; the landiis 
left in an ei;ceeding1y rough state, hut the great object of working up .^ 
thb roots of th^ 'H'uryale^ is pretty effectually accomplished, and when 
thb clods are a little eoftenedliy the first rains, and t^e ground two or three [ 
tim^ harroYi^ed, they are feaVily cleaned a wdy by tlid hhiiit. Either Ka« 
pooa (o) Cotton, or Hnrburee (b) is sown in this first j^eai*, the first in ' 
September, the second, which- is most usual, in October^ but the crop of ' 
•ither ie always a Very poor one, in fact scarcely worth gathering,- but -H 
aeems to be useful in bringing the surface to that firmness and coasistendy 
which it is the great object of the cultivators to maintain in this black 
soil. The great plough is required ^o more, and if tli« individual m* 
the Company do not resolve on undertaking an^^ther task of the same kind, 
the valuable bollocks of the team are forthwith sold, as nqnecesAlfy' \ 
in- the every dey ag^ricnlture, and requiring a much higlier and mora 
expensive course of food than their brethren of the district breed;' ^Ver r ' 
cfimmonly however the undertakers do not stop at the first piece of land, 
bnVgooh'unfireacir cdnl?iB«Rbr has got lils^iVIar wTii'cTi fhbugTi.pSr^' 
fifetly Unable to acquire - whhoUt coiijoint aid,h^ is able enough singly Da 
aaaihtain in tilth when it. bad once reached ihit ptiiht. lu the second and ' 

third 

f«J GassypiumherUccanb J ib) <:u€tM^mou^ 
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ttird yeart oFlIie progress pfthis \nm\a gooi deal af band Iioeui||^ is re^ 
Quired wbererer the pertiiiacrotis HMryatee makes it's appearance, the 
Expellee on the piece being* estrmated aC abont 10 or 15 [Toons each year, 
making tbe tota? charge of clearing this qoantity of land about SOQ Hoon?. 
Except this partial hoeing no attempt is made to distnrb (he sur&ce but it 
is leveled either by barroirs,. or a block of ivood^ called Donee^ drawn by a 
pair of nuUocks, the driver silting on it to tncrease the weighty this breaks 
tlie clods, the rains solidify tbe soil and by the end of the third season 
ft is supposed to be in the state called Khirdee or high tilth* The crops of 
these Ifvo years are the same as those of tbe ftrst^ but cbnsiderably'bet* 
ler. 

When tbe enterprise of breaking np this land is undertaken by people- 
cT inadequate capital, who can neither bring to it a teamof sufficient pow«^' 
ers, afford to feed the bollocks in the extra manner which the seTerily of 
tbe labour requires, or advance the wages for able labourers, it may be 
said altogether to faiL The rooting grass is not half eradicated^ i|nd year 
after year gains roorestr^ngtb and a wider fields Though the same system of 
crapping goes on as if tbe laud had attained its full powers, yet there is a 
melancholy inferiority in the produce, and there cannot be a more remarks- 
able contrast than that which was exhibited in the present season, ISSf, 
on the rich black lands in the Soutiief n parts of the district between tbe 
field of a Ryut of capital, and that of his poorer neighbour thus circum* 
atanced* lu the former tbe crops were close, ereu and vigorous, io the 
latter scattered, and stunted even where the plants bad comeup'at all, • 
but in at least half tbe space they had not been able to break through the 
strangling grasp of the Haryalee. Land in this condition, iaconaidered 
as a sort of demiwaste, and if its improvement be ondertakea by a capitis 
list, 60 Hoons per Mar are required to be expended tbe first year in 
bqeiug up the roots of the pernicious Hnryalee, aadSD io the second, all . 
expence scarcely inferior, the team excluded, to that #hich whea rightly 
applied was sufficient for tbe recovery of tbe oldests wastes. 

Land thus made is never afterwards ptougbad unless the seratchings of 
the instrument which makes the drills for the seed are considered worthy 
of that name ; the whole preparation consisting in cleaning the surface by 
the Scalping knife, so often before mentioned in these reports under tha 
name of Koolao. 

'No Manure wbatever is applied to these lands, nor do they ever re« 
qux*e or receive any intermission of their annual labour and produce. 
When Cotton is one of the subjects of culture a little alternation of crop* 
ping is required as it is not deemed good huRbandry to have this plant 
far two successive seasons on the sameground, but oftlie othor subjects 
usually raised OR it, Wheat, Hurburee, and above all White Jooareeor 
Seealoo, (c) it will allow the same crop to be repeated annually for a cen- 
tury without any other fear of failure thaa the general one of adverse 
seasons. « 

The 

(e) Sorghum saccharatum ? 

* It is a favourite maxim with a^pricnltoaral philosophers that tf some thior be not 
coDtiiiualiy brought on to tbe land equal to what ta taHea off, H must gradually be ruin- 
ed, and Sir H. Davy hAs even carried this spccutation so far as to ancrihe the present 
sterility of Sicily to the 4|aantity of Grain taken away from it bv the Romans* Here is a 
soil from which everj thing is takea avay sad a^lhing hxQUght oua and so fa| at least ^ 
mthout visib.U injur/. . ** 
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wllilb**!?, ^dWft dtUer ia SBT|iife*iiibrt'*bfrPrfrfe lU fina! TaJ;« of iUb S'. W; 
|(i&ibon of T6 0ctobeYimtrierttleK 'Sbm« ft'firiert ^r^^l^rtipt-^ 

td to take a prior or Khureef Crop of someone of the articles^ of niostvai/ixf 
MMNk^wUch-'dollot toOG4i{>y:'liMiftiM} fiUN^.t4i«ii 4tu*e« .M<it)4lif, imt.jrtie 
prACtiw u a«kh»rgWM?al-or«pprove4^sA^d"I -ikiif^tb^eji nfi^ured hv ev-^y 
•Mubb and eKfmmoid fkrmer tiu^t^f th^SMttatfa^ fc(NiUiieid<*]b^ded aii^i 
Ikireia tte moic profiUbl^'coilMO* tb%4i4M <iliteA«fT«)y)(d tucetfesbttnof 

HilPt>tog1id'urlliet6urtlry wlwre tBe BTlack^goTl Is prevalent, the most ele^ 
tMdl^|^;«tttcMf tvliete Ih^ suUtrktuiii com^^ n^iirfest to the surface 
iKI^felMM ««AAct«ra' (brtfr^^it^B df ifit) "viililgacut btbg cl^an^f ant! Hf- 
MMh9ig'«Mlttirtb^it«t«'of Watef oh dlg^in^. Id tbisSiiiy in a'shiall drcle 
iMMd^aAWoM eV^y* vTIla^e 9f con6e(}()eace (tie 1)lack 'soil 'either di8»p- 

^i!M>8*^ l!P«!feH\y*"a*4 fei'tetftfy Irtt^rtAlxfedA^Ai'thfe ufatftrt* *of Ifi^ -ferMtW- 
ttllW,' -^hich-WtiA^'itiB ytMip^iihiihiitiltlStly aha shifts ft iritb Art' r«hk*of' 
Musab, the peculiar lill«t«J't)f 'illlcfc^tltt^fe'ihlmii'dl^^^ libtifc^tl; Tfibfigh' 
9oii8ider8Uy>iiaf(Mrior40^lirt-Y6P^C4* likiekWil in absai^Ae X^rtiXkv^ . tfte 
Stusub cirda fonnd a reiy,vftliMrbtapart'-6f Um village piMeafi&ioiH^ <tigdl^ 
every fixed jcuUiaator Jiaa' kta pat^^ioii ot^ it^ ; faMrev«r iacgfr « ahaaii ^^ 
the distant Regur he may have besides j ,pi^a«Mlk}^! to'4li^>yiUagp»ii&d 
facility of manuring are of themselves grounds of value^ but besides fr^m 

irhtob^cMtftiMte'MWrly Ate iMM^'fed»«^ fmff^f >ft^m\W%^^r 

^HattM-ttMtrMAytitMNMNMkiiliM^^li^^ Ih nt?a«flW^^ 

d*iied.fe#«cM»ei 4tel wW imreaftelr'UariMlMMt.N 

ttttirtiblatatis.— libug^ the composition offhesii be variou^^yet the ^jourse. 
««Hld^irfjCliil!te«trtya!ik^, diftfing atfo^elAer frbiu that p^irftued Willi 
MurM^ttlrMitlcf. ^^ gneatplbltfj^hi^ urtkhotni in thbfai afc they arfc iiot 
•WlWtkrttt'to^erVe'ieiiiaJiirflbryale^^^ a^d very often thefioil is ni4ich*sliaW 
lower than the working depth of that plough. As these soils especially the 
jiiore«aaAd7.0Be8^illre^4refliely apt fo hafrdMr/ofliMlliilEiehtft aY)4t(^^tfke 
After nuD, t fa e^et ieral ebjqrt is thttr tMa^^M Ute; ▼ti^'f ^wrge^ef #hat i* 
iaiaUieUatek'aeH}.ilife'eMl<profiMeii k^ M€p:mfht'9»4oo^fsth9^tmafti^ 
mpoiaiUe. The^aliir'SMiv ta dcipMt r*>tl«ftr «>iiliff etaty^l^e^lWrty 
m a» »a*«tewWcli.ei be«w>t*'on'lh#njv«i«'iitty tfc^ 
fbe mere ]>ed of the v<jfc*tebte»w<ii*st tkermiiieiiftttoJi(^C*^«; #«*^«rA'flie 
Uack soil 6uppUea4>eA and fbU at oiUse; Tlifc itweesHy ^f mi xnmmknt 
11 probably a^sliief reaton wiiyrlheMuMii hmlb ^Ve'^M^t^ttymVfdecf «iM^ 
amaUlmroakipaof fiiemrSQO toir or 7«»'aJrae, ,t» imrtDf iThJdi Citti Wf 
Yery dMaot ftotttke vrttag* si^ wiiiUt iiiHliiel)hiek 9«H there' afe-THtt- 
«^ wheee Jaodt aiDMirt tor is;o0O aei^esj fl** ekitewHt^ of wh^ch' i» ^r^ 

»a»y 4 er^ i Milte frMi^tiiletowA,^d»t^Mxlfii^«l^'^al(iad of iiiahure 
*e#eHre# ommII il><i)^ MYl^qtiinfd.^* ' 

^^^,.^..^___ . ' CdkttmHf^ 

/^^^iltt»Wil«44e»f^»«^^^ »iigbTlf«l%*tf;^ffiV life cdntCi^^eDce or water 

.gtcedat one extremely of It's lands, the other extends fuU? 8 Miles and isincoofio., 
vmice scarcely worth any thtogi whilst siihilar rand near the village lets for 6 ox a 
iwupees a naecga* 
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Commeivcing wiib Uie ye^r, the first operation on the Musub landi it 
manuring during (he month of March \ this is done to the full extent -that 
the Farmer can afford, the manure being carried out to the fields on bol* 
locks. 

In April, after the casual showers have commenced, the land is plougheS 
with the small plough (Negree) three times at intervals by which the ma- 
nure is well dispersed in the soil. In the next Month ( May) the Roolao 
is used, but wiih this remarkable difference in the loose sandy soils ; that 
the knife is fixed so as to pass two or three inches below the surface of the 
earth, not above it as in other lands, and thus brings up all the roots of 
last year'^8 sliibble, weeds &c. which are collected either by i^ rake or the 
handi In June if the rains of the S. W. Monsoon have cdmmenced^o 
early^ ifiiot in July, or even some times so late us Augustjt^ie sowing takes 
place, invariably by the Drill Plough (Koorg-ee) descrfbed in the Report 
on Padshapoor Page 7th. If a considerable time hare elapsed since the last 
ecuffling with the Koolao, this operation is repeated immediately before 
the sowing, the one instrument following the other* 

During the first month or five weeks after eowing, the BuIIofck Hoe 
(^plpaee) is used twice, after which the plants are toojiighand band weed» 
jng becomes necessary^ this too is generally perf6rmed twice in the coarse 
of the second and third moDthfl* 

The moment the Heads of Corn.lS>eg^[n ^4% (^^ p^ec thp 

field, some on faot^ Qth^ri. mounted ou stages, .w in treei for tb^ double 
purpose ef keeping oflTpilferers and driving away the birds, the latter being 
the much more urgent business ; it is effected, though -not very perfectly, bv: 
all sorts of noises, by slinging small earthen pellets at the flocks of birds a« 
they light, and 9ome. times by agitating strings which pass from one stage 
or tree to another, having bunches of leaves suspended on them. It 
is not nncommon to see a girl maunted with her spinning wheel on one o« 
these stages bellowing with all her might at the birds, yet going on verv 
coolly with her other labour which she quits every now and then to sling a 
pellet, or to crack an enormous hempen whip which is one of the instruments 
for sounding an alarm to the Birds, 

The very best of these Musub lands are excessively dependent on the fa* 
irourable distribution of the wet during the rainy season, paradoxical as it 
may appear, the more sandy the land is, the more is heavy rain injurious to 
1(8 productiveness; after two or three days continued rain the sandy soH 
■orms itself into hard balls which quit the roots of the plants and enclosino* 
the fertilising manure as in a shell prevent its yielding up to them its nu^ 
tritive powers. The Farmers say that two or three showery days in a fort- 
night nvft quite enough for them until the latter end of the season when the 
grain is filing in the heads, and then a good deal of rain is very assistant to 
that natural process. The Bain of the S. W. Monsoon of 1890, trifling as it 
appeared to me accostumed to the raijis of the West Coast, was far too 
abundant for the successful tillage of these lands. The Crops which at 
their first coming up were declared to be more promjai^ng than had been 
seen for many years, were half destroyed by a few days rain in August, 
and the conclusion of the season was equally untoward, the usual final 

rain 
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Tiiiiiiot falRng at all; hi consequence not one head in four waafulli 
gjrained. 

'The tillage of the llegur and of the Musub landg is combined in a set of 
small villages lying on each side of the Gutpurba West of the toirn of 
Bagulkot, the soil partaking of the qualities of both, bnt passing under 
the name of Regur. It is manured and prepared for the early sowing, but 
if the rains fall unseasonably, this is passed over in the best lands and the 
farmers vraii to see if the latter part of the year will be more favourable* 
i saw in the present season (1820.) several fields in a state of very neat 
preparation for Hurburee, (b) waiting only for a single shower in the mid* 
ifle or end of October, but none came and the sowing was not attempted* 

' The Culture of Rice from a Tank or Reservoir is so distinct a process at 
te call for a seperate description, and as I do not know that any future 
opportunity of giving one may occur, I am induced to insert it here, though 
at the risk of ifs contributing with many other matters, to render this re- 
port of a most inordinate and teflieuslengni. 

f^-: There ace, as has been already noticed, three of these Tanks or ReaerToira 

•itt this 'district, the principal is in 'the <vale ofKendoor near Badamy and 

-occupies about flOO or 600 acres ; it maintained ii^s depth of from 3 to 6 feet 

^arly at alt Seasons, being supplied by perennial springs from the hills 

miich surround: it'chd nothing short of an absolute failure of rain driea 

them up. It is closed aV its Southern end by a mound, butihe water ia 

perpetually fltnvingby^ three or four channels communicating with its 

bottom by sprtngiB, and what thus esidapes is sufficient to inundate a tract 

«^..j ^ about two miles.in length and one inf breadth, which is entirely devot* 

cid^.tjfti^^Ri^ culture; i The fields are not terraced bnt appear to be all 

on one leTel^th[|^t% n}tt»t 4iowever bean imperceptible slope, as the water 

dt>es.pot seein to J|^ e^0r irbsblutely stagnant, but there is always a flow 

fromthfi, ;Tauk to the Riyex^.beldw.- vTbe land is perpetually a plungo 

of twojo^ ttiree fefst deep of qfiq^, in this state it is worked, sown, and weed* 

ed, and in this stole is Ihe-grain reaped. Each man^s field is separated froni 

h/8 neighbourd*s by an embankment of scarcely more Uian six inches higb^ 

and is divided into 'a number; Of little rectangles of 4 or 5 yards long and 9 

or S broad, Ibei^anks of which are 3 or 4 inches higli. Two Crops are ob« 

taia'd annually, one sown in August the other in February, the latter is 

TeckonM considerably the be^l, as in the other the ripening ^rain iseiposed 

to the cold weather which is injurious to it's filling. The ground has 

not more than 15 days respite between the reaping of one crop and tho 

preparation for the next. This preparation, it's cost, and the usual pro* 

fits of the crop are detail'd below, but at least the latter ia not mucli to 

be depended on. 

• The pieces of land are universally denominated by the quantities of 
seed required to sow them. A Pahilee of land is so much as requires a 
41 Pahiiee * of Seed, and au 8 Pahilee Field is one wbloh requires 8 

Pahileeb, 

( b. ) Cicer ArieiiQum. 
r ^ X Pidiilee is 4 Seers. The Badamy Seer weighs in Rice ISd Mnlharshahee Rupee<i, 
of.nSgrains^Troy. The Seer is therefore 50 oz's. Avoirdupois, and the Pahilee SOO 
«. or l«ilbf. 
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and 2 Khoolgas or Male BuflTdlos ; it should liave 40 Khuol^ra loada'MiiA* 
nure, eachload. equal, to five baskets or loads of a maai, and costing, wii^n 
bought at the villa^ie one pysa * if ihe carriage to the field be also to be 
paidfoF^ oae pysa more iii\rst be adiled for eacbload,' miiliiii^ 2' Rupees 
for the inanur^ an3 carriage, for the* whole fiilld. f he dung is trodden 
into tli^mud, Und tlie roots of old t^ice aloni^with it, either by men or Buf- 
ftttoee. SliibulS diin'gYail short or this euttfvafor' be 166 pdoV to purcliatse' 
any, tie leaves oTlfeuruhj '(DaIbergia'ArUoi*ea) or of IClidgya (Galega tihc- 
toria) iire substitutied, but are Qol nearly %b' ptoductive. "tfi^ wliole mud^ 
and dung is now tlioflrdugTily nrixed; eittier'b^^li'e'plougli dratvhby lw6' 
fiuBaUes which* can otily be done lowairdslHeeflgefeoT the tfact where Uife' 
dif lli'vf IbMritSMl sv^oHseMM kmsf or, is Hi^ist 'he ' t)i«* ^cd^e in tbcr ^^'lle 
ptflM^'byneli Wovkifig wajst d^pf wiib a br^ibdish hoe« This Kneading) 
o#eivilfao liUte<«p»ees«ira levelled aad>siiiootbed by .a wooden hoe, «r tootb- 
lair riheyll or 3 feet broad^ aud the earth adhering to tbi» iiistrumchi 
serves to make the little embankihents. l^)ie seed is prepared at home by 
enclosing in a cover of twisted grass which is sunk in the Barooree or^ 
tim^'IIVMy <^ a^j timi'lbkafi <€«t«»ol«tept ta^Uie Masf^ «r iw#^ dill^s 
ttWtf tlfik^Mnlrai tinr^ii«t«rlfer Il*nda9^ttt^lkfe tadxrf wUeh tiiw -it iegfer** ' 
u Bii it Jtay iHii'iii rtitKahrtg it iraMt^Vtetrnd^^cas*.' A^S'>t1i§'ws^M' i»^cM^ 
alNMy.'ibiiia^t ar*Masu|f« off^-a-fresk i^^MiiHkjf is4«l oiila4be' land ^^M^ 
a%rt5llkW»*^ft»tf»*i Tii^c#iB<iio4aV«^d»^|parajtod-aa Jrta 
oP^lli^Mr*wt#M 'aire H«eiii«srad AiMg itba)|fl»#tlr of 4h» erop; €hey eoA « 
BttpiM 'for <ilitt**fieM-Hi-qii^MHi» IM* 90 'da^ work^ at '4 Pj^r ea«H. *rUa 
rdlipitfg!is<p^«^rtoad'mih^^«Hid,n<Mfv»4aa«eattii4^Hia^ haading Ibe b«Ni* ^ 
dMtto'uaMiMriVillO'iGt^rtes'tliMi'tovMiws dfj^ rdisadap^,at 4li« border sof 

tUMMkk Tlmfai*««f the-M^y»4r ahmj^H^^^^^i^^ ^'^^''^^ 
fram4ih^dby«*w«rk^s9-tal4ieb-Aiea iit-Uia <«tpaw ^as^is^appasad to'caataia If ; 
S««4 ofgmii/bat, k-toaa«l, aWayr*axocad«- that ^^aaniitjFj Tbresbta^iiBr 
paifonbed^ at tba ^kaa ^wlieile lUe Hn^Cped^-ciird was Mrriied to ; tlia praoasa ^ 
coMsIs iaiak'ng^aMlallbdndle'of tbis stirafw tn'4ha4Mnd| attd-bi^alitig^k* 
bsad^' againsi a bOftMi* TiM grain is afterward^ cai^riad kottia; 

A'^b6pkfeet)er Vetiliiig bh S'-P^aTiiWe tieldiil&tl ^A]^bg l^r ^Vi^^f 1i(Wt^^X)f ttt«" 

WotkUieA»U^ii......i....i. ........ 3 p,. „ 

TiWtHag rd^ tha^dat^'Sihaotbitig] abd > ji g' 
sowing. $ " 

Weeing*;. • • • • ••••••««••• 2 „ . „ 

Maaagiagjiha watei'and w'at^irBg tbe4eld. 12^ 
Seed 4 2 „. 

14 2 „ far oM cr#p. 

For tbe two crops of the }'ear. • • • • 29* „ ,, 

Asstoment...* f • • • t ••• •#••••••13' „ „ 



lis: 48 



>i » 



Pfodutc 
* Forty tg the Ilupce, 
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'Procliice M^M^il ftt f| Goonees for €aeh crop, being ftfi inerMit 
• of about 10 to 1. For the two crops 5 'Goonees^ worth thii-aeasoa 

i imO), RS. 91 2 yy 

<D«ditotQhat|:esaaaberTe«»».«.» 48 „ ,, 

Profit 43 S ,, 



'The charges for reaping, blacksmiths and carpenters work, ItatheraiiJ 
-Topes/fees to (tie Tillage Officers J!^c« -are exclusive of the abovej being 

all paid for in kind, and deducted before the quantity of the produce is 
' reckoned; they probaUy amount to at least 1 Goonee. The Rice strain ta 
•' the fodder for the cattle, but it is a very poor one and requires to b0 moittea<ii 

ed before the animaU will touch it. 

The present -dearness of grain is entire gain to the farmer in the 
'formation of this accompt, as bis crops are as goodas in the cheapest 
times in which the 5 Goonees wotild not sell for more than 65 Rupees 
leatiug hio a profit only of 17. Supposing the amount of the two crops 
io be understated! Goonee each, and we may safely mbiUow it to this 
emtent at least, the profit in a common year would be 30 Rupees. 

I cannot comprehend the circumstances under which^ according to Dr. 

Buchanan, government takes. | of the whole Rice crop. In the present 

case without any suspicion of peculiar tenderness, rts share, calcnlating for 

ordinary prices, is only about three-fourteenths of the whole, if ta that whoto 

>we iuclude the payments which are made from it in kind. 

In tbe very few seasom iti which this tank dries up, and in cottsequenee 
only one crop of Rice is obtained, a scarcely less valuable substitute 
arises from the bed of the tank itself, which yields an abundant crop of 
'Wkeot, Eiorburee, Water Meloys &c. the bottom is a mere superficial 
eake ot mined red and black earth, on digging a foot or two into whiab 
water is come at. 

The Agricultural implements in use are the sasse as have been alreacfy 
described in (be Padshspoor Report atid the only one respecting which 
any additional remark seems necessary is theKolpaeeor Bullock Hoe. 
It is the custom in this district to join two of these simple instruments 
together, to be drawn by one pair of Bullocks which are yoked widely 
•part, and the beams of the two hoes are fastened to the yoke at suoba 

•dlistancaas ensures Uieir4itting the furrows, of wbrch four are thus cleaae4 

a a 
at once. The spuds or hoes are shaped thus jp^'^ a ^a being the 

• 1 1 til . 
cnltiug edges, and 6 the space which passes over thei^ line -of tlie plan ti. 
It is ningular (hut in this <rreat district tlsere is -not a Cart (o be seen even 
in hirg^ villages where tlie liuuU are so distani, and, where also the coun« 

- tiv in level. It nit^y perhaps l>e owing to present poverty and tbecirsums* 

*4»iKe i^iWke iliitant lands being, waste. 
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' SUBJECTS OF CULTIVATION, HARVESTING. • 

111 tlie pure Reg'ir Iniid^, (lics^^ are very limited; Rapoos (a) Cotton^ 
Gaoon (d) Wlieut, Seen loo (c) Wiiiie Jooaree^ Huirburee (A) Betigal Gram, 
Juwus (e) Linseed, Kuriid (/) Safflower, constitute the chief or Rubee^ 
and in many situations the sole Harvest. Of these Cotton is sown early in 
September^ aiid the plucking commences in the first or second week jn 
March. Hurburee, and Seealoo are soirn in the latter end of the same 
i)iK)Qtb^ the former being reaped about Christmas, tlie second in February* 
Juwus and Kurud are nearly cotemporary with Seealoo. Wheat is inva« 
riably the last .seed committed to the earth after the rains are entirely over 
and there is no chance of tho land gettini; anymore moisture; this may b» 
late in October or even in November. It is ready fur reaping in February. 

. Where an egrli&t*Crop is tuken from these lands (which never is the case 
when Cotton or White Jooaree are to he the Rubee products^ it consists of 
%omeof tliefollonring sut)ject8 Rala (g) AliUet, Til<A) Sesamun^Ooreedj(t) 
Bloong cy } These are «own in Jnne^ind reaped in September. , Tliis iv 
properly the Toose Harvest^ but that term is not in use here^ and it is ior 
eluded in the Khureef. 

In the Musub lands tJie«hief subjects of culture are Suzgurun (k% Red 
Jooaree (7), ]Vloong<j), Paoota (m), Lobeh («), Choulaee (o), Koolthee 
(p)j Toour (q)y Til (A), Umbaree (r), Urundee (5), and a very little Gu- 
war (0- 

,. In the more ^andy lands these are all sown in the latter part of June^.but 
111 the more mixed jind. stronger loams^sometimes a month or even six weeks 
later. 

"Suzgurun (l) is universally the first grain ready Tor reaping which takes 
place immediately on the cessation of the rains, if not before. Another 
fortnight brings on the harvest of the Red Jooaree (/) and the plucking of 
the various pulses (t), (j), (m), (n), (0), (with the exception of Toor (q} 
as the individual pods ripen, but it is nearly two months before these are 
entirely gathered. Toour is not ready to be plucked before the end of Ja- 
nuary. All these are included in the proper Khureef Harvest. 

SuzgUTun (A), Jooaree Red it), and White (c), and Gaoon ((0 are stack* 
ed on the spot. After the business of reaping is over that of threshing 
commences. A space of from 12 to 80 yards in diameter is wetted and beat- 
en until it becomes smooth, hard and firm. The Corn is brought to this 
floor, end if Jooaree or Suzgurun the liead? are cut short off and thi<>wn 
upon it. The farmer's whole stock of bullocks is yoked a breastand driven, 
muzzled, round a post in the centre. The process is tlie same with Wheat 

and 

(a) Gossypium herbaceum, I {k) Holcus spicatus, 

(b) Cieer arietinum, I U) Sorghum Dura, 



(d) Triticum aestivum, 

(e) Liaum asitatissimum, 

(f) CarthamuA tinctorius, 

(g) Panicum Italicum, 
^h) Sesamum Orientale, 
(t) Phaseolus Max, 

if) Phaseolus Mungo, 



{€) Sorghum saccharatam f | (m) Donchos -lablab browa seeded variety. 



(it) staensis, 

(0) ■■ tranqaebartcus, 
(p) biflorus, 

iq) Cytisus Cajan, 

(r) Hibiscus caaaabiaus, 

is) Ricimus coroniuats, 

(1) Doltcaos fabct'orinis, * 
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' tind Hurburce except Ihat (heivliole plant is thrown on the floor ; the ope. 
ration is extremely slow and formal. As soon as all is thrashed, \viiiiiow- 
ing t»ke8 place, and a day is selected in which the breeze is neither too 
]ight nor too power rul. The operator stands on a high stool, and the fi|;raiii 
is handed up to him in a four sided sort of Iray made of close mat work, th« 
front and broadest edge of which has no rim, and over this the winnower 

'gradually lets faU the grain i?itfa its chaff, which are generally pretty well 
separated ere -they reach the ground ; a repetition of the process is not of- 
ten resorted to. The other pulses are beaten out with a small baton on a 
hlotk. 

The only Grain of the above catalog^ie which has not been described in 
previous reports is Seealoo(c) or White Jooaree, and it forms so import- 
ant m pari of ihe general agricultural ceconouiy that it well deserves par« 
ticular notice. It differs from the Red Jooaree in the case of the seed be* 
ing white, which in the other is brownish, in the stalk not growing to more 
than halt'lhe height, and coiitaining much more-of the Saccharine principle* 
Thej^raiu is deemed by the natives superior in flavour, and the proportion^ 
al shortness of the stalk seems to enable the earth to bear many more 
plants. On the best black lands in good years, tlie crops are closer ud 
4be beads better filled than of any grain I ever saw. 



PRODUCTIVENESS, 

f nilie variableness and uncertainty of this quality, I am afraid the lands 
<»f all denominations in this great district are more remarkable than for any 
thing else, and to this must be chiefly attributed the apparent lowness o' 
the rental even iu the most prosperous times when all, or nearly all, was 
in tillage. The system of Agriculture seems only to succeed perfect- 
ly when the rains of the S. W. Monsoon fall in given quantities and at 
^iven periods, which it is pretended the seasons formerly corresponded to 
accurately^ but certainly of late years the very reverse has been the case* 
I am inclined to believe that tracts at this distance from the coast (from 130 
to 160 miles) are never so well assured of a regular distribution oftba 
Monsoon rains as those further seaward, and that the further Eastward 
they lie, until the influence of the opposite monsoon is met with, the more 
are they subject to partial failures oriintimely falls ; eertainly it can scarce- 
ly ever happen that the same order of the seasons shall be the best adapt- 
ed to both classes of land, the quantity of rain wfaich is required to impart 
moisture enough to the black soil to enable it to produce a good Rubee 
crop, is ruinous to the red«oil, and on the contrary the gentle showers 
which the Farmers of the Musub tracts pray for, would not enable the 
Ryutofthe Black soil to sow his white Jooaree at all. it is possible, 
as has unhappily, of late been repeatedly verified, that the crops on both des- 
criptions of land may fail, but their both succeeding is hardly within or- 
diuary probability. Were the Black soil of the Jalihal to look to be as 
certain of its appropriate quantity of moisture astho lands of Broach and 
Surat usually are, I believe it would, be one of the most productive tracts 
in the world, and were it also all in tilth (a speculation almost as theoref I- 

. cal 
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cal as tLe foiincr) irould be capable of feeding a fopulaiifiji Iwaaty tim^ 
greater tlisn ibai nlikb uow iobabits it. 



OARI>eNS. 



From ihe want of nnniiDgstreamB, as veil at ' of 4arge welh- tliroiigbt«t 
4lie diatrict| tbe Garden aeoonony ia vary Unified. Of the Village gardeaa 
for mere doioealic aufply, i saw tioiie, aHdibe vegetable marketa of Bag^a- 
liot, Purotee, and the principal tovrna ore. all furnished from two groat 
garden tracts in the Southern part of the district, one at Bun Sunkree a 
famous temple a liltte South of Badamy^ the other lit Neelgoond about 8 
miles to the Westvvard af the same place: The first of these consisting of 
iipirarda of £C0 acres, is watered by damming up a mountain stream, anj 
the other of more than 100 acres^ receives it's water from one of the three 
iSne Tanks before mentioned. There have been two or three other Gardan 
tracts particularly one at Kutkeree on the .road from. Badamy to the Can- 
tonment atKuladgee, but the Tanks have gone to ruin, and the people 
^ liaTe not had the ability nor the Government the liberality to restore them. 

These Gardens are inF-PLorktbe whole year, one crop aocceeding aa'fast &i 
the former is taken off. The principal Articles producedare 

Kanda« (1) Onion, .»•«.. ^To be had nearly all the 

Xiuhsun, (S) Garlick) \ year. 

Gajur, (S) Carrots, .♦..,.. From January to March. 

Butaloo, (4) Sweet Potatoe, • .. . Froni March to tine Ra$us. 

IMircbee, (5) Capsiciuot Nearly all the year^ 

• Bhendya^ (6) •«.«...•. -^v 

ToTi;, S Cornel Cucvmier] \ (^""uf^P**"'''*'^ **» ^'' 

KareU*, (10) V 

Metbee, (II) ) 

KQ(bnteer,(l?) >NetrlyUirougIiout(Iiete»r. 

IMiBHa, (IS) ^ 

Kela, (14) Plantain, ..... |*^S^Sblr '"** ^^^ ** 

Muku, (16) iadi.ac««, .... \':^^,i:si^x^,^:.:, 

'&^»iSfi^^X^y C171 • • The seeds of this gaudy 

. UoU^g plant are eju:eedingly like some of the. amuller 

. grains in cojumon use, but as it it) not one of the true 

gramineous tribe the Brahmins have di«covered that it 

.may be need as diet duriniv ibeir prescribed fasts, ^hkk 

oBly forbid the uae of grain. 

Leembao 



( 1 ) Allium Ccpa, 
(2 ) Allium bativuro, 
( S ) Daucus CaroU, 
f4) Convolvulus BajataSy 
(6) CapMcuro anuuum, 
fa) Hibiscus fsculeiit us, 
< 7 ) Dolichos iabce for mis, 
( 8 ) Cucumis acutangu lus, 
. fOJ Cucurbitalagcuskria, 



C\Q) Mumordica Charanlia, 

( \\) Trigouella Fenugrsecura, • 

( 12; Coriandrum salivitm ; the Sce^« 

( 13; ^ „ thcVegelaUki 

(14; Miisa f.aradisiactim, 
(15} Saccharum officiuarum, 
(16; Zca Mu}S, 
( 17^ Au:araiithus |ieu(iulus. 
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— Eree,— (19) A line larger than the fist which yields a large quanlL 
tj of a rery austere^acid^ 4ind is mach used by the Silk Dyers of Bagulkot* 

*These Gardens are entirely^iratered by channels with branches in all iU 
rections which are blocked op by a little mad, oropened when it is required 
to let out a little water on a particular bed« 

The Produce is purchased principally by* the Green sellers of the Mar« 
ket towna who come to the spot and bargain with the cultivators. 

Onions, Garlick, Sweet Potatoes and Carrots are generally contracted 
for by so much the bed as they are growing, Capsicum at-so much the Mud* 
Limes and Plantains frequently by the tree, or often the whole quantity 
which the garden contains. ;Iii all these cases the purchaser seems to trust 
entirely to tbe^honesty of the grower, who continues to watch his garden 
as before without the presence of any one on the part of the former, who 
merely makes his weekly visit to the Garden to carry off what he wants for 
the next Markets 

Betel Leaf, (20) is also grown at Bunsuakree. It's culture will be ne* 
ttced iihsome future report. 



CATTLE. 

The Breed of Cattle throughout the district is a very poor one« and lb« 
Slock is at this time in point <of numbers below the relative proportion 
which it should bear to the population, low as that also is. This is ascri« 
bhirle parti v to epidemic disennes which have 4>een coteraporaneous with 
the Epidemic Cholera^ and frtill-more destructive to the Bovine tribe than 
this has been to the Iniman race, and partly to the general poverty of the 
limes which obliges the greater number of the lower class of cultivators to 
part with those animals wliich Bliould constitute the gradual increase of the 
stock or at least serve to keep it up. It !;« not now sufficient to supply in 
the Musab villages llie necessary ^quantity of manure for the lands whiek 
are in tillage. 

Cows ore kept on the banks of the Krishna for Ihe purposes of the dairv 
in rnllier greater numbers than in other parts, as the p«fstnres on the banks 
of that sacred stream are reckahed peculiarly nutritious, but some notion 
•maybe formed of (he value of the breed by the circnmstauce of the very 
best Cows being purcUa^f^able for 10 or 12 Atipees. 15 Riipee<« may be $ta(« 
ed as the Mverai^e price of a s^ood hntlook throiif^hont the district ; a buU 
link worth SO Riipoes isa rarity, ami there are few villan^es which can pror 
•luce two or three pairs ofsocl^. The female RoiFulo tlion^h of a very small 
and inferior breed i«t the fovourtto milch animal, and composes nearly one 
4hird of the wh(»le stock ; the jjroportiou would probably be still greater 
^but that the male progeny is scarcely of any value, whereas the most valua* 

ble 

' (IH ) Citrus . . . var, . . \ ( 20 ) Piper B«lel» 

( 19 ; \ar. 
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ble produce ofUie Cow ts llie male calf, ^i^^^itftltitlffmroftmrif Itf 'riJi^'lU 
11) (he few Rice viJla«;e8j^'where they are the only animaU that xtHli^^ftf^ 
ploy e J iirtlVe^VuirJ 2ird, as'^aYe'rfeahttfif tft 'tlid Vfttt^l #ft«fe t6ilt ' iKtUt 
bei)rou*Ti{ fronra'distance, a1fid'3 iiftidii'g Xhi'iHtk6"olVt^dtbr Si6teS^ 
ffisrs; who wHI after^rards be sp^^n «of ; nearly, all the othe^ are dieaftroy^ 
88 culves at thegi^eatsacrr&ces to liew^i wbieh seoffrfiii9ltUUd.foc tbeY€? ., 
ry purpose of getting rid of a parcel t>f «iiiaiiiU wboso ^LittoM^ wtjold be^ 
expensive and burdensome.* In many of the viUagoa wbose landa arein 

be 30000 nfUhfe^MHcf,* btH'ab is'rftfMit'ttirii^Mally (firolMe4tf^Iiiiti^tiil«# 
are keptmui^b more4Ti(li a view to theimaiediate stibsistance of the owner, 
-wliq 18 ai^o llie keepi*, Ibaii 16 dlteriftF pWBt*; irbatTitllfe'tteWts OftUaHs 
derived' chieKly (ioih the'liaiir, vrliibfi'is'rf^tfliVndi vT^lift into' afclo^^'lftafek^ 
^llifil Itiichike, ^nim&I ftt6'd b^uiVin little'dr nb'dfelMtod!; Tte Britlsh'eUii^ 
t^meiits 6fVf^^^M tiibughHi a di^tanlAf oPffO'inileNr* fronf tboneMteM^pokif; 
«iid^ a'KOfl^dg^gir^Ae* tbrcliM'dtbrfll^ JH fa^sKeep tdlls^'fbf sbMt «^i|f^ 
Ru^ee^* 

Ko Horses are bred within the Taloik, nor does it-aeem^fromf'tii^iaaa!^ 
bf water in it's interior at all adapted' to brtedkig. 



Throughout the district. Pasturage is deficient pst the dry a^HiM njcrfMib* : 
standing the immense. quantity of the surface which is in a state of nature; 
during the rains the bases of the krHr especially yield abundance of sweet 
4fra88 but in a month aflerwards-aU is brown and arid in both kinds of soil. 



^his dtstrtct coniatns 319 inkabkiBd township ' (Kbeifus) indNidiiig ito- 
To^ini'of BvtguHiDotjBadafmv/iEieTMr, Purwuteey^and Seroor. Tbennsai*- 
l^^of HoM^iasitat^dby Ifi^ji^i^pulation retiitnt isSI^fiSt and^of inbirtii^' 
ftitiHr 97,^. givrng an averdge of 4f to a house. Of theae the io^n of Ba« - 
iTtlkot coM]^ri«e& t,87(S'H^iJld)e^ inhabited by 7,5!» people, or neaidyfif^ Vow 
Miifc^. itbidor }itliSeftH<mei ocenpied by 3,119 pe^iWat the same nitea$ 
^f tfrhifch ifi n^a'Hy the bigh^t to be met vrthin lire district. Badawy 
has 476 houses with 2,967 inhabitants having an average of4|. Purirtttve,. 
480 houses in which are 9,223 people^ the avera-ge 4| to a house, and Seroor 
the next largest town to tiagiilkot, in 6S6 houses returns only 9,9(4 itiha- 
bitants or 3^ to each house. In most places if the returns are to' he be* 
lieved, the Moles exceed ihe Females^in a ratio of »t least's to 7, aivd as- the 
tribes who keep iheir w^men from public view form a very srftjrli pr»|iof« 
iion of the whole, rdoii6t^ee any cause fcnr doubting tireir fidelity in thi# 
fbgard tu6i*e than in any other, though I by do uiefan^ donsider Iheir aecn* 
rUcy so great as to futind any very solid reaiTOttiBgon ; i irii^fne Ibat mike 
villages parnciilai'ty, the whole ntMifl>ers are under rated, the moreigna^ 
Mntefib^ populace being evcefedingly ^vaprnwis of ihe object of (hasfr 

; Retorii^^ 

' * At Mungulgood near Bad&iny is atrtcnnial Jatrft ti 'whieK'S ars^Td MaM Btrffato^i 
'and several thousand Sbeep are sacrificed. The Dhungurs, Mahrattas, Bertids and Dbe;ia 

itom a great distance-Kate-^ themselTte, i>b ibe Carcases dttriag the 8 da/s thatthi^ 1>Io(mj(| 
-fite i^si», aud carry off* tbdr«ati«d&tfe.ltt bagK for Ikcrpar|i4ast0t.bu/ji|)guytisjjc $ai|l^'l# 

eosui'c iUe diuAC prolectioa on^ Ibeia. 
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B4drtt8,aiid^Iio^ wliAvosslritct^lmry A#^9llMin99^ a9}iUUgiv . 
toicettm^ "ttom habii^ aa'rQQmqpriiioi9lc^ii}l9ri^;WJU&^^ 

It .wp.Qjd appear that Ibe lowest rate ^ of popuUtion 10 found io'tiiiiAt! 
iMIolels^of ^ or 10;haia,r wliicU are either jasteomfnencingf to eettle,- or^aipe • 
bee^.taffokipvup by^l^aamjeroaB.afirbtiom IkstdO years, llitielen^ 

thfiOJO, VjUag/eilia, ^i^.^.vale of Puroteei thpr^iwusfiye only i toahoWi\ 
in^fljpich pU^es poverty is ^^eneraUy extreme an^ the people llUle removed^* 
in iotell^nce from sarag^es. The nexllbireft sqale seeiM tebe in ruiii*. 
•d ta«rn6> as iu Scroor already noticed, the Bunoberflof tf hich* Iitm inclia* 
eddld take^as a atroasi»'eto€: ofitliei gmtiPfi iaa^cf raf^ aCj^^ s^temeata^ 
lualttiDA viahing. the place:! fouodineArly /a fourth<>f tU^ d^elYin^s lUtU^ 
wall}«d'b«la ;each:.occ0piQd<'% ai8iflg}e el^ w5iin.aii^.whQ^ fci^nds Wereiall 
de^'orfled^ or byrtt;paor day lahanr^r or Sfigfi^ irjip bad. not tlie means 
of «acryiiis« I( ia AotHRffiiyyeacs^siacptJiK pAacQ Q9t,^i^iuB^,h^h9^Vf; 
fuiljr^afcatbitad^ 

The highest r^te, or 5|*taa house, exists-hrthe toirnsoffiiigulkoi.and 
Kbroor,both manafilclMring pieces; the latter * also possessing some irade. 
It is remarkable that both these toirns have greatly fallen off froia what 
they were, particularly Bagiilkot i^ to its commerce, yet still manofacture 
eeemain a less depressed state than agriculture, mud there is less dis- 
persion of ihose who profess it. Manufacturing toirns of this size in India 
SUB* scarcely le^ heallhy^ cijeteris paribu8|than mere agricultural villages; 
tl^ m94^ of buiUiotg ta;uot closer nor are the individuals more crowded ; 
i%<9|ip reepe^i they are probably healthier th;»n the average -of the villages; 
i^tbe.li^t^rny great selection of site is practicable, but in the fermerit is. 
a^ost^rtain th^t an mibeaUiiy position Will never be cboseBi; 

Tiewing the nnmbers-of tins population in regard 1 to tho ^U^ii oflhe 
area over which it is spread, it is very low, scarcelyvexceeding Sil^t^ ea<;h 
mw^tf mile which h mii^ch b^lo^ the indiicatioa of a .prosperous condition ; 
the same c(\oclusipn re^uUs from aa inspe^tron of the villages, and 'a com* 
parison of their present state "ivith that of i^bicU there are tolerably 
clear records of having existed at a period in no case further back than SO' 
years, and in many much more-recent. Onarevjearoftbe'whpla. cjrcum* 
a(ance,l nm inclined to stale the populations aa under one-half of. ^vliatrifl 
ought to be, and whut under pi'^oper management it* ifiU; alwQflL certaiillj 
arrive at. 

The absolute ob'Iig;ation which every Hindoo .parent feels to marry liia 
children before, or at the age of puberty, and-W^htkh the Mttssulmaus bJ^^te 
adopted ifi practice as they have many other Hindoo habits^ tendsdirectly, 
to destroy the due effect of porerty as a preventive check on population,. 
4here is however fortunately another ha()it, scarcely less praciicuUy qpera- 
tive, tfatMigh less theoretically oblig:atory which refstores poverty in spn^e 
measure to^it'jj prej>er power; this i» the nearly uni verbal and all but abV 
oolwte necessity of spending a considerate sutft on- the miu Wage ceremo- 
Xiies ; the opera liwi of Uiis seems to be very imrallel if> tluvt of tjia necessity; 
i^a lirittsh couple beings able to provide a house and furniture before they 
itoxiij^ aoui 1 If^ume l)^ pxo|^orliou which in jiUe hr.^i^i pyL.se Ci^ Ipaii 
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s-.im'that can be reputably expended bears rta the ^rJHiary means of lire 
parties is at least-as great as in ihe latter. 'This cause seems to be efficieut 
on all but tlie wandering tribej, of it bat may be termed Gypsy babits^ and 
most powerfully on tbose of tbe bigber and prouder Castes. I have often 
heard a Brahmun lament. as tbe greatest possible calamity his having 
three daughters ialiis house unmarried, and bacbelor^ of fif\y have been 
poiuted out to me as so maujr unanswerable proofs of extreme poverty. 
Were it not for artificial check, I believe nothiug short of present famine 
would prevent a Hindoo from looking out for a wife for his son or listening 
to the first proposal to his daughter. 

Where the operation of the preventive check is obstructed, that of tbe 
positive must of course be more active; I imagMie that where it is called 
into force amongst this people, -it operates through the deficient nutriment 
which the sucking infants obtain from their half starved mothers, many 
dying whilst at the breast, and others in a few years, of visceral disease 
ori»-inating from the same period and cause. It may be supposed that part 
of it4nay be eflfected by the neglect the children must suiTer in consequenca 
of the mothers being kept at almost constant labour, but this is common to 
oilier clas.se3 far above those who are in want of food. 



PEOPLE. 

The most numerous and most prominent tribe U tbe Jungnm,: or 
Lin-'wunt, divided into several sections, the chief of which will be noticed, 
separaled from each other in their interior ceconomy as effectually as the 
most exact Hindoo castes, and having nothing in common but the worship 
of the Lingnm (including the wearing it's emblem in a metallic case), and * 
the rejection of the Brahminical Priesthood. They amount to a full third 
of the whole population. 

The next in point of number is the Dhungur, or Shepherd, here bow- ' 
ever less in that capacity than that of a laborious4igricunurIdt,'and consti- 
tuting about one Bfih of the whole mass. 

The B8rud8*corae uextbnt do not exceed a thirteenth of the whole Brah-^ 
TOuns, chiefly local oflicers. Moosulmans either as sepoys, or exercisinjf ^ 
handicraft professions, and. Weavers, chiefly in the large towns, are nearly 
in equal strength, and the three amount to about one sixtli of tlio 
population. 

The remainder, about three tenths, is made up -of iAlooshtegeers, who 
are allied to the Beruds and appear to be the descendants of the old P«- 
ligar Chiefs and their officers; Oopars, who nre Salt makers and makers of 
embankments and channels for irrigation ; Kubeevs, who are always the 
Boatmen where there is a ferry, and in other situati^^ns perform an indeli- 
nile sort of village service called Markee, the chief duty of which is in 
grind tlie grain for strangers and religious mendiciuils; Mahr.attas, of. 
whom a few are settled in the villages as cultivators or found in ihe towns 

, _i : "- 

* This is the same word that is often spelt Biulur^ Biidr, Bcriir^ bothiliugiiddlc stnA 
final consonant being that equiv<»cal latter that to an English ear soinetiiucs convejs 
ilic sound of a, sometnnes of r, and uat uafrcqueullj of 1. 
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-mlkbcmrmvyih^ ofilhitkry tHIiige professions of Carpenter, BlaoksmMi^ 

Potter, Bm^fer^ IPoylor, CfOkbmitii, Mat and basket Mak^r, Wasberman, 
' 9 b M m 4igg9fj Mtifln9JlHi,'^aiid the tooreCttieeAlike €allit^» of Coppersmitli, 
- Oracer^Greeneellier^McyMy c1iang«r, Buleher, Spirit*'^ea)i^r, Braeelet Ma* 

kt«v Siarikr/StroTd sliarpeiivr^Oil man, withaifeiT SiUcSpinfters and Dyerg. 

Tlie«iiltMtlIliara(D1ienof HitiAM«tatt)ChatnarB C%lflti^eV6)'amIMaivg8 

• aUnl triiMP, «l the Yery botttmi xA Xfnt atale, clmt the licft. 

Tim 4lfirt caUJag iS»r f aiittialac wiMirk w the4ivMion «f tlie liogayirt 
iialkil Xidl^e •r Riddeari irlikk m detidftdl; at ^the bf ad of ihe-agrjcoltii* 
nil coMiaioMty ItirMigbout this diatriel. Tbey mve to be feuDd ehieiy ia 
1km gnmi ▼ilhf es wliicii hat« a 1ai|peMDfe «f the fepiile lilack soU^ and ia 
tbeee they wei-e sot iMi«y years ajfb extensive and 0oterf»risia(|; farmei:gp 
ia peeeemion )of coaekterable wealth ; tfaeit aaabens are »eif greatly re* 
iaoed aad of theic wealth little bat the nBrnemhraaoe remaiiie) but they are 
alill by 4hr the meet respectable Ryaia. They ane^ haadBonse^weU buiU^ 
powerful race, sober aad iiidustrioM in thair iia*bibs,and in gaaeral ofpeaee^ 
able demeaiioar ; they were^ io their pra8(>erity remarkable for the 
poactuality with which they discharged tlieir obligations to government^ 
but- were on -their part excessively tenacieua of all interference regarding 
their castes, or their village management, and in perpetual litigation with 
their- neighbours respecting dispifled boundaries, or some other alledgi^ 
invasion of rights or immunities. It is to this tribe that we are principally 
to look for any effectual exertion in recovering the enormous quantity of 
waste land. 

Anetlter eeetion of iha lingayet is called Telee, or Kurekool ; thej 
tave^ I imagine from the oame, been ordinal aiat^ers or sellers ef Oil bai 
by far the greater part is naw cuUivatofiin the Nerthen parts aftha 
district. They are iudust^ioiis, iisefiil mea, as iadeed Ire all the laj^ 
. Jungum, but fall i4h>4t 'Off the Htddba in euterpriaa as well asiahigii 
personal pride. 

The Dhangar has also very marhed peculiarities as an Agriculturist. 
As far as unr6aiitli4ig Isrborious induatry goes, he is not inferior lo the 
Riddeer, and in thrifty opconomy for surpasses him, but his exertions ate 
limited to a very narrow scale, and he never ventures on arty enterprise 
that is attended with the least hazard. The taxgathercrs complain that a 
i)hungur will never part witha ftupee Without trying every hrnd of eta^toii 
and pretence for delay. Several small villages are in the hands of this 
tribe, and such as have been protected are in a vefy e<ce)FenC state of «ut* 

* IrvatioM, and are able to pay, or at least do pay, Much hrgher assessments 
than tlieir neighbours; perhaps for this class of villag;a((, from 3 to 700 
acres, tlK>y are the very best tenawis. In a village near Badainy eufjrely held 
by theai, their numbers have ina*eased so that there is not more thntl 
abeut.3 Acres of land for each, and yet they do not HtK'inpt tO remove t<» 
whei^e there is abinulauce of unoccupied laud, thouirh not more than 5 dV 

»6 mUes would be sufficient- the village has uccumdialej a jr^eat ^tock of 
Caille^and (be people revel on the Milk and Gbep, but sell itoisc, nil 
the surplus of the latter being siven to si neighbourin<; icmple for lump 
Oil. "Within the last 40 years iudividuals amongst ihese simple 

.people, perceiving the- Jungum -to occupy a higher place ia sofi<*ty, 

havtt 
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l;ovp fl?sun;ed Hint pccniiar worship in expectation . of obtaining^ aa 
c<|ual <le':jee of consideration, but they are merely laughed at both 
by those they have quilted and those they affect to join, and no Jungum^ 
except ihe Gooroo \yho \Tas concerned in the conversion, fraternises with 
them. Another distinguishing trait in Ihe character of the Dhungar 
the more remarkable from the general deficiency of personal courage in 
the community, is the sturdy and manly resistance he makes to invasion 
of bis property. In the almost daily robberies, plundering and devasta* 
tions of the last twenty five years, the Dbungur were the only villagers 
that ever made a tolerable defence, and that often against all chance of 
success, and yet they are not a Military tribe and do not habitually carry 
arms, as the Ber^uds and Moosulmans do, but with especial care ne^ 
ver expose themselves to danger. The insertion of the following little 
history, though only of an obscure individual, will it is hoped be forgiven, 
notwithstanding its adding to the length of this far too long report, ia 
favor of the illustration it affords both of the reverses of forttine which 
have been so common from the general state of the country. 

The family of Hunapa Hurgulee had long been considered as the chief 
of the Ryuts of Nundkeshwur, cultivating three fourths of a Mar, ( in this 
instance about 40 Acres). His father had increased his stock of cattle, 
considerably, when about the year 1757 he was plundered of every thing 
by one of the scouring armies of the day, wounded, and soon afterwards 
died. Hunapa was at that time 10 or 12 years old ; the Patel took him to 
Roostum All Khan, the then Jageerdar of Badamy, and represented tho 
misfortunes of the family. The generous Moosulman gave the lad a pair of 
Bullocks, two Cows and a Milch Buffalo, with which he began the world. 
The greatest part of the country was at that time waste, and kept so chiefly 
by this very Roostum Ali Khan, until 1767, when Rastia bought him 
out, and gave Leases to all the Ryuts for 9 years at one Hoon ( Pagoda ) 
perMar, atthe expiration of which (1776) the country was fully culti* 
vated and well peopled yielding a respectable revenue. Hunapa's 40 acres 
were all in good order and his stock of Cattle trebled. Soon afterwards 
Hyder's government commenced and lasted 9 years; in the flush of coa«> 
quest much mischief was done and heavy contributions levied, but after- 
wards the country was well governed, and improvement went on. In 
1686 Rastia's administration recommenced, and Hunapa's stock of Cattle 
kept increasing ; about 1800 it amounted to 16 Bullocks, 50 Buffaloes, 
SO Cows, and 200 Sheep and Croats ; he had 7 servants attached to his 
cattle alone, and including the members of his family he maintained at 
least 30 pe.ople, his farm still the same i Mar, for which he paid 60 Ru* 
pees ; be had always been very fortunate, his crops better than his 
neighbour's and his cattle of the finest kind ; he sold weekly 3 or S rupees 
worth of Butter in the market, and bad plenty of Ghee, Milk, and Butter 
Milk for his family besides ; all which was sufficient to stamp him (he 
richest farmer in the country. Soon after this he began to full off, his 
cot tic died and his crops were not so good, but still he continued wealthy 
until 1810, when Bojee Row, resumed the country from Rastia, and then 
Ihe reputation of his riches pointed him out to the Mnmlutdars, who im« 
posed heavy annual fines on him, which in the short space of five years re- 
duced him (o the state iii which he now is, absolute poverty; he has now 

( 1820 ) 
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( I8S0 ) a pair of nullocks, a Buffiilo and tiro poor Cows ; lie lias been 
obliged to resi^;!! half his land and has not the means of half tilling the re* 
mainder ; with the late bad harvests he literally, as he says, has nothin«; in 
bis house to eat, and (he contrast between what he was and what he is, 
seems to strike the old man with a sort of stupifyin; astonishment ; he told 
me that when he thinks of it, he can scarcely believe himself to be the same 
person. He was fouiui i)y my messenger in the jungle cutting woed for his 
fire like the poorest labourer ; his body exhibits that extreme leanness 
ifhich is often seen in Hindoos as the combined effect of advanced age and 
great poverty. No one hints that the reverse of his fortune is in the least 
attributable to his own fault, but it is allowed that he has always been an 
iBdustious, frugal oian. 

The Beruds have in some places become cultivators and a few are 
Patels, particularly at the Rice Village of Kendoor already spoken 
of. The superior profits of that cultivation have given an industri* 
ous (urn even to them, but in other situations they are a loose, 
idle, vagabond tribe, ready to take part in any mischief or take ad- 
TMtage of any disorder that presents itself. They compose a largo 
proportion of the Village Shet Sindees or local militia. 

The Mooshtegeers are a very distinct class of Men. They are in the 
possesion of many PateUhips or Naekships ( which here seems the higher 
title) of -the smaller villages, which they appear to have inherited as 
subordinate officers of the Desaees who are of the same tribe, and were 
the original Poligar princes of the country to whom the title of Desaee 
seems to have been gi^en on the Moosulman conquest. Some of them af« 
lect the higher military title of Kshitree with a proportional increase of 
»waf goring, dissoluteness and idleness, generally combined with the most 
wretched poverty. It is an axiom in the country that two or three 
Mooshtegeers are enongh to spoil a whole Tillage, and all those managed 
by them are sure to go to ruin ; their numbers are probably failing ra- 
pidly. 

One of the most wretched tribes is the Korwee, or Korwur, itinerant 
makers of all kin^s of basket work, besoms and cordage of the same ma* 
terials. They have no fixed habitations but live in a sort of portable tent 
laade of matting, of which two pieces serve for walls and a third for the 
roof; these they carry about on esses from the milk of which they also 
4}erive a part of their subsistence ; their gains seem never equal to their 
necessities, and they make up the deficiency by begging or pilfering ; they 
are never employed as labourers, not I believe from any unwillingness 
on their part to work, but merely because it is not the custom, I have 
repeatedly had the population in these huts counted, and never found it 
to consist of more than 3 to a family. In a few instances they obtain set- 
tlemenis in a villaj^e, and become Wajuntrees or village musicians. 

Tlie Wudr is a tribe corresponding much to the last in external habits 
dwellings, and shifting of abode, but they are a far sturdier race and 
iheir earnings are much handsomer, their chief occupation is qnarrvin- 
ajid bringing stones for house building, which they perform by contVac't 
at so much per square cubit of the building. The Wudr'u moans ofcni^ 
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ria^e iir« & pair of «nal«e bolTulofts wiitoh dra«v a ^m\tA\ emAv^vy -rtith-jega^ 

clmu^e .of ne&ideuce 46 n«c^86Qry. tWdi«ci in tUe 4)«iig^M)ouriiftoil lof « ^«iA 
(beWqdr 9lft0 x»wU'»c46 'i^ }f»^it»g: '«nUiFU iimher fur imikUiifr, wUoli lie 

V^f^Jk ^u#«Uy ivLtiii {lUa.«llVi aA^aLl tCihese labours. 

The Mangs are kept diajiact fro\n the M.Iiar, pr Plijer, in not \>«ip^ 
employed to carry burdcMis, 4ind iti IiavMl^ aftsi^n.ed tptJieiii llie maJttf^ 
of all tUe cordage required in ajg;ric.u,UHrf^.ef jwrhicli MAe^^<>ns^A8'(f 'Pioii^l|i 
traces, is made Trpm tlie aliifte of aiiipiftlQ. Tl^^ar^ uuili i canuiolfr^ 
tend to say how justly, to be habitually gailty of every jl^iiid of vice an^ 
enormity, and to be ignorant of any distincliou betiveen right and irronf. 



SElfBRAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLl. 

fijf it n)fty b^ |jse/!vl tp cofipiiwe iJbii as it is at present, with what \i hw 
been tn times of which tb^r^ is t^Iarably distinct inforraQtion, I tfaall ea» 
deavour to state the whole in the form of a short history for the last ^4 
years, 

P^gulM^ aQ4 ^adaf9F fr^r^ flmoAfat 4hA territeries of the ^hdinoer 
I^y wall vhiQb in il^ yegjr 17^^, camp iute ibe poeaesfioii of Ihe MahmtUMy 
of wli9iu ibe #14er Balajeo was ihw Pesbva. TIm 0o\iuiry eeeras Ao Iiam 
l)f9il at thftt Um# in.a mos^ diiprdfirly slate, Um H^wi^'u antkarily ainrelf 
npminal, ^fid the real powtr in the faania ef the Mevaiirtegeer Desaees of 
Pww^^Ph ^.^Hii»)« K#r9or, Bac ulcoi Sm. ani Bo«aiuQi Alt Kli8« Jagter* 
dgr pf Ba^iMiyj irI>P nUfceyt up lar^e eslublishmentB of armed men 
andlivf^l} by^pra ylttOflDr stive toads wiere besides i«fesfed by bands eT 
robberd vqpuRi^lHid ifi4 inifiA unnQliaad, as foraiing part of the general 
order of the day. In the second year of the Mahratta possession, the distriidt 
was delivered in charge to Mulhar Raoo Rastia, who however never ap- 
pears to have ocNfie to the post himself, but to have appointed a Deputy 
vnder the title of flursooba. Tiie first who came was Krishnajee Wisli- 
wunath, who appears to have been a man of highly vigorous character, 
and whpse first serious n»easare was to fnt down the Desaees, which ho 
^flr^flted, by fovpn of arms, in a year or two, but be eenld make no rro^ 
prt^^9^ on lla'damy) Roostom Ali^s strong hoM i he -was bougbt out 

Krishnniee next aet \q vrorjc witk tJie I^Qbb^rs, a,n4 by Agrees got 
them under^ partly by m^l^iRg wvere evai^plos, but irhiefly by encoorafT* 
ing agriculture sind coqverting them to farmers. He leave leasee to oil tlio 
ruined villages for th^ (ir^t ten years at Utile or ooihiog, and liiaiaferi- 
or Mamlutdars were ordered to distribute assistance to individuals-who 
mi^t require it to enable theoi to onter effectually on the businesR of farm« 
ing. This man U^ld the Bouba for ten years and died ; he was succeed- 
ed by his Karkoon Jaatfuat Raoo, who, and his son Krishn lllaoo who 
followed him, bald it until 1810, when Uujee Row took thecooH4ry Into hia 
own hands, sq that in faet there was one unbroken adiBi4nstration for 
53 y^ars, throughout whioh the same steady, e^quable, -and 4>enevolpjit 

; rcicitiiett 
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nftmen was piirsoed.* KrUbo Raoo is said to have foslered ne»'5- 
eultimbytha most marked eneoaragaineat ; be would goto the vill.i- 

> ges and institute ploughing; matches and when he sawamnii pmticularly 

MeHing himself he would send the Bearer of his owii Aflabgeer to 
bin to screen him from the sun; especial care was taken that no Ryut 
rank from bis place in society; if be was unfortunate his assessment was 
remitted, and if h^ required ii he was assisted with money or cattle, f In 
tbis way the country became every inch in tillage, and filled with people, 
many very rich and all happy and content. The Revenue in each village 
was filed and very moderate, settled without aHereation,and paid without a 

' ftormun 

I There are many characteristic stories tdd of Ibe effect of the wealth 

i Ifbicb many individuals bad attained. There were at Chaooree some far* 

I asers of the tribe of Riddeer, remarkable for their energy and their sue-* 

! cessfal farming. They uere in tbe habit, in the hot weather, of going out 

I to plough at 2 or 3 in the morning; on one occasion tbey found tbe town 

f gate shot, and on requiring it to be opened were told that it was Hufta 

day (day of payment of an instalment of the assessment) and that tbe gate 

i woaldnotbe opened until that was settled ; they immediately got instru* 

ments, beat down the gate, forced the guard and went out to tbeir labour. 

On completing their day*s work and returning to the town, they asked 

tbe Patel what was the amount of the Hufta for the wbol^ village, on 

meconntofwbicbthe gates were barred; 1000 Boons ( Pagodas ) was tbe 

answer; tbey then went to tbe Soukars, raised that sum and paid it, telling 

Ibe Patel to inform the Mamlntdar that whenever be wanted fcis Hufta, 

he might send to them and tbey would pay itinstanay, Uking their chance 

of recovering it from the other Ryats, bat that impeded from going to tbeir 

fields they would not be, and tbe next time it was attempted tbey would 

quit tbe country { One farmer is related to have decked bis calves with 

scarlet collars and silver bells, and to have had a distinct attendant for 

lambs, kids, young calves and buffaloes. Another who lived in m village ao 

highly tiUed that there were no waste spots to yield grass, settled tbe 

produce of a field worth 100 Rupees on « favourite Bullock. There are 

numerous stories of a similar kind current, and there is no necessity for 

their being rigid historic truths to make them quite equal to prove that 

the country was in a high state of prosperity, and many of the peasantry 

wealthy; they may be thought to display more of tbe insolence than of the 

usefulness of wealth placed in such hands, but I must confess I should like 

mucbtosee a revival of such insolence arising from a similar cause. 

The period of the acmeof this condition, well remembered by many liv- 
ing people, seems to have been from 1778 to 1790; it continued longer 
or shorter in different situations according to the accidents to which they 
were 

• One individual, Bajee Punt still mlive aod from whom 1 derive much of id? io- 
formatioo, was Maralutdar of Badaroy from the time Roostuin Ali Khan quitted it in 
1767 DDtil the Peshwa assumed the Goverameal ia 1810, deducting liie 9 years of Hv- 
iler*s possession. e j j 

+ Tbis seems a standing rule in good native Governments, and even the very irorsl pre- 
tend to adhere to it. The same tyrannical Mamlutdar who will it one Month seize ali 
s RyuU cattle torrent, wiii in the next advance bin a Pair of Bullocks to bcfinaraiii 
with. * * 

± This very Chaooree is at present the most perfect eaampte of desolation in the 
vhoteceuatr/. ' 
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were exposeJ, buHhe fiiRt great check it received was from tlie treftvei*- 
claiis fanjine of the last msuliouod year which entirely overturned ll»e esta« 
l)li.4hinent of many of the Hiiialler villages ubout tbeiiriBhnatind the North- 
era e\lreniities of l!ie Gutpurba and Malaparee. One half their iuhabi^ 
lants is supposed to have dietl, and i>early all the rest dispersed for three 
or fonr years, dnrj«H|: Avhich almost all the land fell waste, and other causes 
have«ince continued to exist ivhich have prevented the parts distant from 
their repective villages from beino; ever reclaimeJ, so that this is the dale 
oPthe most remote and oldest Jungle. The immediate neighbourhood of 
Bagnlkot and Badamy, as well as the very fertile tract South of the Ma- 
laparee, were either less severely visited by this calamity, or else had 
wealth enough to struggle through it, .and quickly to recovery for it is cer- 
lain that several yeai^s.afierwards they were still rich. 

About 1797, nearly coeval with the accession of Bajee Row and what 
may be termed the breaking up of the solidity of the Mahratta state, com- 
menced a series of devastations, the main force of which seems to have been 
directed against this devoted tract, partly I suppose fromthe reputation of 
its wealth, but perhaps more on account of the political attaohnients of ths 
Rastia family and their close connection with Nana Furnavees. Scarcely 
a year passed without an army appearing on the opposite bank of thd 
Krishna, waiting until it became fordable, and then spreading through e- 
very village, pillaging and destroying with the-well known effect of a Mah* 
ratta army in these occupations. If Nepankur were the leader, the village 
was conuuoaly set fire to as a conclusion, and Bapoo GokiU punished tha 
slightest show of resiataaoe <by cutting the throats of the principal inhabi- 
tants. There were also three or four Desaees from the N. Bank of the 
Krishna who in the intervals of these greater exploits, made attacks on 
select villages and swept away the cattlci, and lastly the village officers 
•themselves, denied all chance of gaining by tranquillity^ took the same 
mode of life, and plundered their neighbours and each other* The foreign 
part of these devastations ceased on the^ Peshwa's resuming the country 
in 1810, but the internal disoinlers were perhaps at tiieir height when we 
took possession in 1817.* 

Whilst this course was transacting on the North and the East of the 
district, another scourge appeared on the South border with powers of 
destruction even superior. BheemRow,the usurper of the Duromul Desaee- 
ship, in 1797, probably with the connivance or aid of Bapoo Gokila, as- 
sembled an army with which he commenced the plunder of all the rich and 
hitherto untouched country S. of the Malaparee, and for (2 years carried 
4>n one unceasing scheme of pillage and murder, until at last Gokila seems 
to have been compelled to disown him, and to seize on 4iis person, but this 
was not done until one half of the population of the tract was destroyed, 
and the cultivation limited to little circles round thevillages, from which 
the cultivators had time, on intelligence of the approach of the foe, te 
escape within the protection of the village Tower or Bastion. t The 

*.Jniny teat the Koolkurnee^f Muknee charged his owa Fa tcl iTilh sending him to a 
distSBce on pretence of business and in his absence robbing his house of female orns- 
laents, tvhich by being secreted had escaped the search of all the ^rcat plunderers, ta 
.the value of 500 Rupees. The fact was not denied, but only the amount disputed. 

t No village however contemptible is without this appendao^e, and in the ttmeS jost 
spoken ,of it wa»the only security the people had for their lives. On some attacks of 
more > than ordinary atrocity the Tower was sctfire to. aad.aii who had Ukea belter ie 
it were suffocated. 
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The Norili bank of tUe Makparee and the imroediale neighbourhood 
of Uadaiuy hud the g^ood fortune to escape with a very small share of these 
iiiflictione! ; they l^eld out no very great temptations, were difficult of ac- 
cess and out of all great roads, and were in some measure protected by the 
river and by the fort; they thus, though iutrinsically the poorest parts 
of the district, came into the Peshwa^s <iauds the richest of the whole. 
The fort of Bagulkot, and the Military force kept up there, had also saved 
in some degree, the villages sttrrouhding it; though most of them had un« 
•dergone two or three pluuderiugs, yet none were destroyed, and they too 
came into Uajee Raoo's hands valuable posseasions. 

It is worthy of remark, that during the whole of this progressive ruin^ 
no murmur appears to have been uUered against Rastia's Government; it 
•was administered to the last on the same equitable and humane principles.; 
•no attempt was made to extract au undimiuished revenue when the re- 
aourceswere destroyed, but it wasallowed to fall gradually as they failed. 
The usual leases of 9 years were^iven whenever they were asked for, or 
there was the slightest chance of their being of any use, and they proba- 
bly were the means^fa good deal of land being still retained in cultiva* 
•lion. 

I have now brouglit down this sketch io 1810 when Rastia^s adinlnifl« 
tration was succeeded by that of the Peshwa-a Revenue Farmers ; the date 
is so late that the whole of their proceedings, and their contrast with former 
rules and measures, are matter of notoriety and will not take much des- 
cribing. The first was Junardun of Sewapoor who as usual sent his deputj 
to Bagulkot as Sursooba. He immediately raised the revenue consideo- 
ably uotwithstandiug the ruined state of the country, levied heavy fines on 
every village and on every individual that betrayed the least ability to pa/ 
them., and employed the most unfeeling and cruel measures to enforce ht^ 
eKactiofis; this course continued for abaut three years, when -several 
irillages were deserted and the usual Hindoo methods of conciliation and as- 
eurances of moderation were had reoeurse to^ to bring the inhabitants back a- 
rgain ; but they had no time to prove their sincerity when this reign aeased^ and 
the country was delivered over to anew farmer, Neeloo Baba who having 
paid a higher sum for his contract at court, had still greater realisations to 
.effect, and every resource, general or individual, was still further strained ; 
every sort of pro|»erty was seized on, scarcely excepting the agricultural 
stock of cattle; coniwon decency and the force of opinion prevented it's be- 
ing openly taken, but the assessments were so high that the Ryuts were 
obliged to sell their<best bullocks to make them up. 

The towns whose walls had been the means of preserving a great part 

-^r their property from the invading armies afforded the chief harvest to 

these harpies, and the sums said to have drawn from them, partly under 

' the form of augmented assessment, but more in that of fines on individuals, 

4ire enormous. 

By the time that this second cormorant had nearly -sated himself, and 

Ihe period was approachinir on which a fresh animal of prey would have 

been let loose, most happily the detestable government which couuteuuuc- 

Jtd these atrocities ceast?d, and ^ras -succeeded by the Dritisbi but seven 

)earp 
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years had been long enough to effect an almost complete annihilation of 
property ; internal dfsorder had aujrmented every year, several of the 
STumeendars bad recommenced their old habits of plaodering, particolar 
Tillages were known to subsist entirely by robbery, and if there was any 
police at all, it rather took part in and profited by the confusion than at* 
tempted to correct er punish it* 

It would have been the most pleasing part of my task to have pointed 
«out the progress of gradual advancement from this state of misery aa4 de* 
pression during the thr^e years that the country has been under the British 
: administration, bnt I am sorry to say that with the exception of audden 
and absolute cessation af internal disorder and predatory habits, there ara 
few or no traces oFlroprovement, and poverty reigns paramount throughout 
the country. Three successive unpropitious seasons must have had a very 
considerable share in keeping up this poverty to it^s present extreme pointi 
amounting in not a few cases to absolute deficiency of food, but I apprehend 
there arex)Cherscarceljf less oiBcieitt reasons which I shdl attempt to ax* 
plain* 

On our first eoming into possession of the country, in enquiring after 
a principle on which to found the scale of our annual assessment, it was 
determined to find out tlie amount paid by the people in each of the last 
tenyearsi and to take the average as our first year*s Jumabuodee. Had 
the country been transfered from one equitable Government to another, 
and had it been in a state of ordinary prosperity, nothing could have been 
fairer than the principle assumed, but the people to a man eomplltin, and 
I do not see on what ground to arraign the justice of the representation, 
that seven out of these ten years were a period of extortion and opprosion, 
and that the very assessments which we have assumed as reasonable ones, 
were the means of reducing them to beggary, whilst only three years of 
Rastia's rates, which they nmintain to be the only fair and legal ones, 
have been taken into the account. It is also advanced that they wera 
better able to pay these increased rates when the Peshwa's rule commenced 
than when our's began ; at the former period they had property, at the 
latter none, every year having made them poorer and poorer, diminishing 
the number of cultivators and the land cultivated. 

The operation of this principle has borne heaviest on those villages which 
were least ruined when the Peshwa^s government commenced, and most 
severely of all on those which by their industry managed to survive through 
the seven years of that rule without breaking up. Some of these are now 
pitying from 60 to 70 per Cent ; and one or two about 100 per Cent : more 
than Rastia's rates. If a village was burnt down, or deserted for a year or 
two, it escaped better when our Juuiabundee was fixed, as in those years np 
assessments, or at least only a few rupees, appeared un;aiiigt them, but in most 
of these, on comparing the sums paid by individuals for the same pieces of 
ground at the two periods, it will be found tbat there is an increase of at least 
40 per Cent. The internal distribution too is in these highly assessed 
villages very unequal, and the constant explanation is that those lowly 
rated can pay no more, and the deficiency must be thrown on those who 
have the means. The assessment ia therefore in these cases no 
longer a laud (ax, but a tax on the abiliiy to pay, an ability which is 

chiefly 
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rliiefly dependent on superior indogtrjr* The distant Tillages wTiese rnm 
Ytas ihe moat complete by the Mahrfttta armies, may be said to have 
been injured least by our first assessment, as they were from the commence- 
fnent so sunk that the Peshwa's Revenue Farmers could lay no high as. 
sessments on them, to form part o( our averages, but on the other hand they 
were crushed almost beyond the power of recovery, and about 43 villages 
of this description situated in the neighbourhood of the Krishna and of the 
Gutpurbaand Malpurba near their junctions with it, exiiibit at this m6« 
inent the most deplorable poverty ; they are almost teuatitless, every -foot 
of Ihevaluable Re^ur lands, whether assessable or free, is overrun with 
bushes twenty feet his;h and bo close as scarcely to admit a foot path, tigers 
abound in it; there is no cultivation except in little scraps of stony lands 
about the villages and nooks about the bankft of the rivers, where a few pot 
iregetablcs are planted, but nothing that indicates regular farming, or any 
attempt at raising a considerable quantity of grain is to be seen. How peo* 
pie in such a condition are able to pay any tax at all is to me nearly uniu- 
tellii;ll)le; I saw no fund for it except it were the profits of thedairy^tha 
baiik«of the Krishna affording to those situated on it, a tolerable pastu- 
rage, but 1 was told that there was scarcely a Rynt who bad not in tba 
€ourseof the last three years parted VNth one or more of his stock of cattle 
in order to pay his Jumabundee. , 

Tite great Southern villages whose destruction by Blieem Row has been 
noticed at pnge llStand the condition of their fine lands at page 114 would 
probably havie recov^eda little by their own energies bad it not been for tha 
encce^isive failure of three cropR,* but the comparison of what they are with 
what they have been and ought to be again is truly distressing. |if ot one 
Touflh of the land is in tillage, and of tliat the greater part is evidently i^ 
the hands of paupers, unable to defray the expence of keeping it clean 
and thus not obtaining the third of a crop ; even of these poor cuiti* 
•vators who take a field one year and abandon it the next, the number 
has fallen (ftP witUin the last three years in matiy of the villages. It 
is unnecessary to pursue thi^ subject more in detail, but I think I have 
shewn enough to bear me out in my opinion, that property has rather de- 
creased than augmented in this district during the three years of the Brt« 
tiith government. Many villages have sufiered severely from tbe Bpidsmte 
Cholera, and in more, numbers of the cattle Iiave.perished by a sort of raur- 
raiu. 

If it be true that tbe instrument 6f taxation hasat first been too highly pitch* 
ed, it is equally so that there are always great difBculliesin the way of re- 
laxing it ; the general dinposition is to keep constantly screwing it up. The 
Covernmenl pi'obably expects that the Revenue slionld at least not fall o8^ 
fhe collector, who cannot possibly let his abilities and exertions be what 
they will be acquainted with the circumstances of between two and three 
thousand villages, thinks that it ought to advance, and the Mamlutdar 
would think his character called in question by admitting that hir 
district was in a worse state at the end of the year tlianatthebeginuiiig^ 
and iu lact if he did state that the revenuerequired remission, he woulit 
be suspected of having been bribed to do so. He therefore makes a point 

o( 
- . ... ■■ — ■ ---" " ■ - 

* Tba Uub«e crpp vf IBSl was much better. 
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of repreBentiiig eveny vilh^e to be cupable of Wftring an adtanft #» 
its last year*««»ee»meiit» ; if » place paki 800 Rapees U is i? itely reasoned 
that it can undoubf^cdly pay 50 more, aiMl i( any liM4e enaiilhortacid bai#ltt« 
inetitof (heViUa<re OtRcerli or any liMle patch of cmicealeii laiKloniifad» 
<iete<Hed^ tli«u»o iiitich more is added ; in this way llie •usAessioeiit ofeacli 
^ear'has been advanced in almost c^ery villHge, wbilal a severe failure ftf 
tbeisrops has occurred, 4ii each of the three years, ivbieh one would iwagiM 
should rather liave been met with remissions* 

* Kbtbtng -nppHtrs to give tbe people more*iineasine^s than these annMl 
ndvahcesofihe llevenue, unattended as heretofore they in my mind niif 
' doubteilly4ire,with any advance in the means of defraying them; they ai^ 
kkk like'ihe Peshwa andso unlike Raslia. 

It itanotiiw ^oonHnon r^mWi4 of the peopfe^ that though abundance of 
^sitifitrrj is nMde into the emol^ini^nts dfthe vtlhis^e (Tffioers and the ainonni 
<lflfey levy '<m «h^ IKatu^ yet no one ever asks Ufter the ftynts ability to paf 
tH* eiiie|w)f C^ tvheth^r or m>t bis fiimity has ndt be^n iBtarvtngfor the last It 
MoAlh^, if^hether he mahy irot ha\*^1jeen oUigecI to part with a BuUock 
tBlrii4liiAiU«T to bo^rrir^sfti^iorAiiTflfte interest to itisike up his instaliD^iita^ 
^MHl^nistt'etet thought of enabling hifti to increase his stock ofnrorl(inf 
cattle^ and so to extend his tillage. In fact atl these little points of 
praeticai knowledge which form the very essoaqce of tiies^temof jiati^ro 
(KoUection^ are entirely and avowedly wanting in ourX ^i^ichaSeclaio 
'^without tbem» The Mamlutdars Me nothir^ more than rigid, iin£B«l> 
4fy^^.an£l otleu corrupt taxgatherera, wi-thout local lalatislical knowiedfa 
or tlm4H)Wer^ra]>pIying it if they had it{ their ^ubalterm^ the ZiJladmi^ 
«re of conrsRO more ignorant^ and would assuredly be eNi«lier ib'MgJied at jpv 
lumedout rf they ventured to suggest any correction in the asssasaaeat^ aiid 
no other sources or this knowledge are there ; the 4) epjJe'Ts own ntprane** 
tetions are never believed, and are indeed not always t» be trusted^tbo'HMi 
enquiry it wiFl generally be found that it is more in ^ditgrw^lMin in Uvs Cut 
> UsefTUmn they err. 

' 'ffit^be permitted me to eilRsr any Mggentions as tt>^iei>e«t MtamrfoT 

V r^awttrrag iMb valuable distriet, I tMionWI ^entiire tt> retoftoniend thatjt 

' should nt once be considered as in q stale of ruin, and not of ordinary proa- 

; parity ; capable only by poatponeMent of yielding a revenue comptktible 

^ with gradual amelioration:; that we follow, us closely as the different ntfimre 

-of our institutions will ailow, the methods by whicli it has ^once already been 

fttised from a perhaps more depressed condition to a state of Irigh^ general^ 

wndacknowled^d prosperity^ and that we on the otlier hand abstain moat 

eautioilBly from copying those measures which are known to have conlribuf* 

ed to its ruin, amongst which may assuredly betncluded every act and orjiUi 

.nance of the Peshwa^s Grovernment between theyear 1810 and 1817. 

t 'Of' tbw remedial meawa^ l4«r«^ring tlie assesement and {r^ntii\|^ leases 
^ouls) to all wfcn aak far livem, on the tenns unncftienedby imntemorrivl 
onstma^ -areeenaMiy williitt oar fHHrer if wexsfhnse*; fiie aVbrdittg assis- 
tnnoeiiejiOudtUs to'AcKrf ing iwdiridtiabi^ and ewdeavc'wring to elevate to' 
the awaie^f imp e eii fthte fistaeiw^aliarho ii«t«0ef»er:4N:oupi«iA«t/t1i^Kfg<i scarce* 
\y of leas beneticial cense(|uence than Uiei^M-mer intlie present miscnible 
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atate of ihe great fliajority of Hie community, are I am afraid not within oor 
power.; tiiey are oKitters of detail requiring; iuBtrumentB of known fidelity, 
mnd me have iieUher the inttrument^ nor the Hdelity ; * of the same which 
the Itheratity of Governmeut might grant for tiiis purpose, a very small 
part would "ever find its way to tlie objects for whom it was intended ; the 
$|ock would t>e deemed a fair fund for the peculation of the Native Ileve« 
liue Qfice<iS| and the Zumeendars might come in for a trifling; share. On 
this account we have no right to expect a ruined country to recover so ra* 
fridiy binder Mir managemeiit as uader a souhd native government, bat 
Bnludcily, nnwiiliiig to acknowledge our inferiority in any things and per- 
^ps most tenacious in those points where we are the weakest, weexpeet 
a more rapid rate of improveraeni, and are continually hunting oat for, or 
graluitomAy assuming, its existence, when in troth it neither has nor can 
'have taken plaee. 

Were this the Estate of a great English Landholder, bis grand object' 
-would be to procure tenants of capital for it, and it can scarcely be diiferent 
irith its present holders. If tenants with capital were not to be hdd, the 
•creation of the necessary capital in England would be hopelessly slow; 
here, neither the nature or the amount forbid the expectation of its soon 
•^ coming into existence if it be not strangled in its growth, forbearance be« 
^iog all (hat is necessary. 

The leases ( kouls ) above allatled to, ander which all advances from 
poverty towards comfort and prosperity have been effected, seem to have 
%e^n'oftwo -kinds, first generdl leases of a wliole 'village fora gresiler or 
:less number of years, during which it wan assured that no attvaneeweaM 
- -lake place on its assessment, and 'secondly pattitdlar leases to indtvtdttaia 
under which they undertodk to clear andHMring rntb tiffage waste land. 
'(Vide page i 14. j For both these softs of leases tfie infaabitania are exceed* 
ingly clamorous; they seem to consider them as a restoratrvB even from 
^be lowest inanition, and (hough doubtless ttiey in the presentcase greatly 
overrate What can be etfected by them, nothing else wifl probably effect 
iiearly so mu«fh, or any thing of moment at all. Of the former description 
1 believe we never grant any, indeed our practice is directly the contrary; 
every little patch of additional culiivatron is assiduously so<igfat out and 
taxed. The latter 0re not encouraged. Tlie terms invariably granted fbr 
oii\ wastes by native (jovernmeifts good are bad, were 9 years, at 1 Hooii 
•(l^iUgoda) annually per Mar, or as much as one team could bring iiitotiU 
lagi"; this term has been by us curtailed two years^ and tliere has been an 
.Hiiuiace in the sum to be paid annually, whicli though very trifling, has not 
failed to become the sulvject of sarcastic remai^k among<st the people. For 
these alterations in the usual terms, which 1 undertttand were made by 
lifgh anitlHDrtty «fter tmtch Aeliberaiia^n and coiH|)arison of the circunutan- 
oe9<or'iklttifed4Cer9iti'Tah>oke ^afthe CoUedofate, the Mlowing are tlia 
assi^ed reaeofttt. ]«tt4iatweven-yearScof certainty wider our Government, 
areai tea^t^ffual ♦owM nndertlie fatthlfess^Iahi^ttaB, who often hrokc the 
treaty hwgb ^tbfe the term waseoppired, 9ttd^ that it is iiupolilic lo oflter 

too 

III - ^ i r ■ ■ • ■ ■ I. . .■ — 

• ^ Xfaismsf f^em lo be eithci' below oi* beyond the true pro\uicc oftlicrtflin*^ poir«r 
Afastsic, »ttO it te certainly oWffroiiribeoflires of Sovereipi and Laodl«>fd Ikihj: mhU- 
ffd'ttel «t «9nartr«lil-b«loa||^4otl; «ilh .that coasideral tun, ttio theoretical ofjccliu!: 
"Wiailibcf^ but wilb us tlsc i^racticai oac^ arc of lbcm«ehcM a^mobl ir^^cpcr^ibl'* 
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too R<}v»nUi*r(»oiin <erm?i for tillinir n(»w hnul, U^Mlie Tlyiits rflioiihl bo* 
iempled to abandon flieold on uhiili alone llie reventie i^ mm raised, and 
3^rdly lliat hi oClier pnriH of the Colloctornte tiif ciifttoinnry term is «horU 
vr, and it is neceH<;ary to adopt one j:eii»r:il rule for llif» wliole. Riitertaiii. 
ini^ the hiirhc^t respect for anth.^iiy fiom whiu-h thc»se pnp^jsithms havo 
emanated, it ih with iinich diifi lerrce that I v<^iitnre to dimrMil from Uieui,- 
but the folio iving urfpimeiits appear at least worthy of courtideration. 

Int. Faithfnl adherence to cowipactH ofthr- kind in fi'it^stioii ig coMsiJer- 
c<I, by every man of Ihe least reHperiabilily a:i(l iwhellecl amongst the iii- 
habilaui^ i»fthe."<e parts, as couKtitniiog on^ of lhe:cleari!8l dulies toirarJs 
itn 9ii?)iecl8 of every jroverniHent with the least pre.tensi>MH to character. 
Tho8e Hho vioiotelheiiiare spoken of as base^iud ileteMtable robbers with 
whom uo/eii<;a<;eiiieiit is sacred. Every argument or ill antral ion thaiefore, 
4ledMCed from th^ practice of Hapoo (lukilfi, or tlie Peshwa^s llevenne far- 
mers, is rejected by the people us unworthy to be*1)rou4:ht forward at nil, 
and as proving nothinj;. Very line, say tli«*y, Uapoo G<)l£ila and Hybnt' 
Raoo were always breakinjif thrir Konis, bat look al the coit^pqnence ; did 
a single village everflonrish nniier them? Was there ev^ra cotintry under 
such rule for 8 or 10 years iliat was not ruined ? But did Rastia, or tha 
lIoon{roond Dcsaee, or the Nnrgoond Jageerdar or G6kila\s MoOierev^er' 
break their Koul ? Never — Compare the condition of the countries in which 
the one or the other practice has bccncomuion. 

?ndly, BrJngiog new Rec^nr land into cultivation, and maintainin!; the 
I^Insub on which almost exclusively the present revenue is raised, in the 
same state,' are not rival oecopaltons the advance of one of which will be 
necesgarily attended with a decline of the other; the possession of a share 
of the I\Iu8ub is of great use to the Regur Cultivator. ( Vide Page 1 17) and 
the universal custom of the country assigns a shareof it to each. It is true 
a di{nt4intion of the sums now raised on the MustiH may b^ absolutely ne« 
cesHary to the effectual tillage of the Regur, for in no other way is the re«' 
qnisite capital to be acqnired, it no where exiMs at present, and trithout' 
it the Regur is intangihle (Vide Pago i J4) 1 tliink'I may venture a step 
further. So much of the real wealth of the country re.'tides in thisde^crip* 
tion of land that iiothiui^ else deserves to be put into couipetitiou with it.' 
The transmuting 150,000 acres of Forest filled with Wild Mogs.'lutb one 
great Cornfitild ca))able of feeding 100,000 people, seems to me to be so 
desirable an ohjecL, tJiat if a few Cultivators were seduced by udrMita* 
geous terms to desert tWir IMu!>4ib villages, I should not consider it as a 
great Io«p, even if 30 or 100 Rupees less were tomppear 'in the Cotlector^a- 
boi'ks for a year or two. 

Srdly. In a Collectorate so extensive as tlie Oharwar, eqtial to seven or 
etght mod(>rale Rnglixh counties, it is im]>fM;<)ible to frame any general rules^ 
whose op(M'ation shall not be partial and mo just in their application to par* 
tictilnr ra<es. On the point in question, there Is no land that 1 have yet 
seen thedilliculiy undexpOiice of rcciuiminsr which amounts to niTich more, 
than lialf of what it U in this tract. There 14 no where so close and 
Rtrong a foi'est of bnsluM and no u!u»ro does the rootinjjgras^ form so deep. 
nHd den^e a masd. In sosn-e of the neighlionriiig Talooks a b?ase of 
•s^!veii y^iivti for na^tc land uiM be ni'>re proliluUiC to the undertaker than 

' • ' • ■ > -one '• ■ 
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one of (en in the lands in question, and if the present reslriclicwiB he not 
taken off and utmost facilities granted, those Talooka, thoiii|;Ii intrinsic. 
catly far less valuable, will be reclaimed in one third of the time. 

Aslhave not been bnckvrard in statins^ my opinion with re<^aril (o<he 
advantages enjoyed by the people, in mady circumstances, under a good 
native government, it would be unfair in me not to notice one point, and that 
BO insignificant one, in ivhich our superiority is so great that it iniiy bp 
Ihodght to make up for all our defects in others, and if reference be had 
to its operation during great periods oftimerather than particular portions 
I am not disposed to underrate it's value. I allude to the security and, 
tranquillity external and internal enjoyed under the British sway, which 
isnot only intiuitely superior (o anything experienced in these districts 
by the present genera(ii>n, but probably greater than any Native govern** 
ment was very able to assure to its subjects for any length of time. But 
jt 18 in traets that have arrived at or near their average prosperity that 
we are to look for the full advantages of this superiority; in these it is 
every thing ; in a ruined district it is a great deal, but much more is re« 
q«ired« . . 

It is in favour of the solidity of the grounds that the Natives of these 
parts have for their representations of diiitress, and complaints of heavy 
taxation, that they are equally loud in their expressions of satisfaction, 
at this heretofore unknown state of security. I never conversed on the 
stateof affairs with one of them whose eye did not light up when he com- 
pared his present situation in this respect with what it was four year ago. 
^^ Ah— We can sleep in our bads now^No matter now whether the town 
gate be open or shut— IJiave u>t spent a night in the Bastion these 
three years'' are the commonest sentences in conversation, and always., 
idelivered with emphasis and exultation. The confidence of the people 
in this respect is unbounded, and in my opinion even greater than the real 
situation of affairs warrants. 

*' Were it possible that to this undeniable superiority^ we eoold add some- ' 
thing approaehing to the financial moderation of Rastia*s administration, 
I see DO reason why our Government shoald not become as much an: 
object of respect and affection as it was, and is, whilst every thing con« 
nected with the Peshwa'a is detested and reviled. The Rastias were near* - 
lyas much foreigners as we are, their persons wore aoknown, and their ' 
sobordinate agents were foreigners. It is therefore only to the strong 
sfeiise of benefits received, and of happiness enjoyed that they are indebted. 
iSr the reverence and regard now universally shewn to their name* 

Three years of very bad Crops necessarily have kept up the price of 
grain very high in this quarter, though as the failure extended to a fa^ 
wider range, it was not I believe dearer than in other quarters. 

The following are the average prices of the grains in common use in' 
Uie latter part of 1820, throughout the district. The Seer which is the 
usual measure, differing in size in every marleet, the whole are reduced* 
to UriCish pounds. 

• Ihp. 
Wheat, per Rupee, . • . • 27J. t 

llurburee 
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Joonrpp^ ?^*- 

Tanrf<»oV (Rice,) . • v - ^;f- 

Toour, ^^1- 

These may be reckoned nl>out«0 per Ceutumi hisjher ibaii iU prUm 
utter ordinary harvesls in prosijerous limes. 

'The price of o dji^)^8 labotw was from 4 tofi Pysa or from OM*4eiitii. to 
ene-eightli of a Rupee, equal lo the purchase of from Sf to 4f lbs. of lh# 
cheapest grain, and which in ordinary limes would purchase from <5f to 8 
lbs. The Wife by spinninir earned perhaps 2 P)8.i more^ and in tlie 
neighbourhood of manu^aciuriuj; Icnvns the children might gain a PjW 
more by culling firewood, or gra^s, or picking up cowdung; In these sitda- 
tioM many families subsisted altogether by these means. In Harvest tli« 
.^ains of the poor wore far more liberal ; they were always paid a certain 
<juantily of the ^rain which they reaped ; greater or lesa^ not according to 
the demand for labour, but to the abundance of the crop, it being an un> 
Tjer^al custom, founded ou a sort of primitive benevolence, for the farmer 
at this period to make the poor partakers of the bounties nature bad be-^ 
stowed on him. The Hubee Huryest of the lilack Si»il occurring at a quita 
different sewoii from the Khureef of the sandy, affords a double period of 
gain to the poor of ilie tracts wivere the I«xt(eT prevails, and they includVni; 
many of Uie smiUl iCuUivAlQrSi at that time eoMgrate io bodies to.su^h ^V»** 
tious* 

Artisans employed hy those who ha^e no right to their services are p^tJ 
from three-sixteenths to J of a Rupee per diem, or else bargain befpre haiid 
fqr the job to be performed, the employer generally furuiahiugthe materiaW;. 
The payment of the Blacksmith, Carpenter and other village functionaries b^ 
the agricultural inhabitant's is far more complicated, and consists of a quanti- 
ty of the produce oreyary-fietid, greater or less, according to tlie custom of 
each particular vilteg«9 .&nd Ihe ebuudan.oe of the crop; it ia-takenat the 
reaping, Ihe thrashing and the diousing of the crop. In man^r plaoealbiV 
receipt lis 00 xoitsfde^abAe^s to h^ve become ^a distinct object lyftasc^iioor 
nird.formsa regular iteiii in mauy of tbe^tideat ravauue .accompts whteh 
cwu utiiler* my iabpeetioa* 

TojOstiiQAle more ^ccurAtely the Qaeann offiubsi«lef^Q^^;;t1^ <eoHitm^. 
labourer, it will be pi:op^r.l9 consider wliat are Ui^.cttlier^expences.ofihjia. 
family besides mere food and first Clothing. A womans Sarhee or Robe ccf 
Hie. very cheapest kind costs about oue tb,ree-8ixt€^nth0.lti\ip0e^#tid mi/^fiS^ 
coi^nion reputable d.ecency is preserved, two of. these .a«,oniilly ace.cqfk^ 
dered necessary. The other part of the womans dre«s, the Chooleetqr Qoil* 
dice, costs three-sixteenths Rupee* and four should he the annual wear; the 
oo6t of the whole of the wife's drei», ex(^lusiva of all ornametits b^iivg 
thusS two-sixteenths Rupee. Of the Maiiedreas, aPugTcis ( Tufban > cost* 
iiig 1 '^ Rupee will probably last him 3 years, about sev^n -sixteenths Rupee 
per annum— a Kumul (Blanket of Goats hair) which serves as.a clonk iit^ 
the cold hud wet seasons, and for bedding at all times, costs about the 
tam» jum and lasts twoyaarsior teii-sixleeaths Rupee per annum, the 

• ' ^ DLotur 
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l^tio^VV<V cl<>t|} f<il}JiB4 tounj the body co^li { Rypee and 4waafe4o1>e 
«Jjpy«<} ^""""'^y? ?"^' ^ P*''*' of SajHl^ls may be reckoned at 8U*8ix(eeiitbf 
V^^jpee^ U;e co^t of the ui/ir)$ dress tliiis ainoiiiitiug to 8 seven'Sixteentba 
fli{|ie|^ per aniMim. Siip|)<»$iii^ Uie family toconsift of tnro children QJL 
^hpu^ oii.e heU)Xf 8 years old will bet naked or nearly so, the. ^rqss of tb9^ 
q4ji,er^9C€0j*diiig to its sex,. may be calctilfited at half tiwt of the parent, or 
<m an ever^^e i| llupee, this branch of expenditure for the whole family 
apioMfitiugJ^OiC thirtejpu-^ixt^eatbs Riipei", equal to 61 ordinary daily earn« 
lAgaof Ui^4nf^W^^^f '^^^'^ n\an and wife, which may I believe be consi* 
deretl anibeloW'e^ thai i| commpu labourer's family will expend if it bA% 
the meauA; all beluw it leads gradaaUy to the seale <»r r^ggetd paupexi^n 
«f wbidi loo much is to be seen in all farts pf this diatriGt* 

. FofT HauR.e Rent I believe 1 Rupee^ 8 days work of tj^e MaOy or 5| of 
S^n Md W.i^ ^M ^ a^j$cient allowance* 

Furniture in the English sense of ih^ word there is absolutely none. Thp, 
^ife^s Spinning wheel and reel, and the husband's bee, hatchet, sickle 
•ml cleaver are aU thai appear ia ma to require aPitifi9, 9Jl4 9M RMpfN! ■«• 
ftuttlly wUl probably auppljT andlbeep up thefl(iq«jk. 



LAND MEASURE, SIZE OF FARMS. 

The whole of the lands of this district are formally divided by what pre* 
tends 4o have becu a refj^alar admeaaanMAeiit^ Jbfitpftlb^ d^te of ¥fl4ck P^ 

I tine lias now a«y knowledge, and the ataudard of the measure, if evar.aiiff* 

i «xistedy has 4»een long lost. The period of this divieioa was n^yst likelf < 

that of Atumg.i.ir's conquest, who is known to haVe had larg<e Bstabliah« 
liie^ts ,o.f pRicers for this purpose. The larger denominations in genera! use 
ar^.tiieMar and Hie Kooroo, the former composed of % R'heegas, the lat* 
ter of^^. THie fiheega itself beins: a square^ the length of each of Vrliose- 
a^es is i<KJ$ Hath, or Gob'Hs, and 109 Moothee, or F'»st8. The result of4die< 
adtiieasurenieDt x>t'a great many of these Bbeegas i-n the- viliages wher» 
there 19 most reason to believe them autlienti^, gives fiMr ik« le^igth'ol^ 
each Haih and Moothee^ very nearly 9 English feet: the contents of tho 
Aheega'are thus 40,000 sqnareYeet or about twelve thirteenths of an acre, of 
tjie JVIar about 33 acres, aiid of theKooroe al>«>ut 29 five thifleenths Acre. In 

w ssoQie places (tfe ficaie tor calculating the Public, and the Alienated, tndiid- 

iiig.the olfici,al lands is the same, but more generally it is smaller^ and onlf 

* SQH^biRnd Moothee (ISO feet) go to the Dide of the latter Bheega, th^ 

area of whi^ is therefore only about four gfdis of that of the Sirkar Bhee- 
ga. In some places, particularly in the sandy lands amongst hills and val* 

I lies^ tiie real si^Q of the Mar is so much greater, and so very irregular, 

tboogh |>r/elending to be couatracted on (he stime data, as to prove either 
that these lands have never been measured at ail, which is highly probable^ 
or that the records have been since grossly falsified. In these lands the 
farmers ii)ur^ c^mn»^nly /employ the terms which have reference either ,to 
the quantity ef labour, or the quantity of seed, which the piece of land re* 
•quires, this being a much Biore kaflie couce^ii io Uieiii Ihaoi the number .o( 

aauare yftrd?>ii,,ii|eawre^.. ^ , . . , 

Cakula,tijij;' 
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Calcalaling llien on these bases, I met with one family, a Patel anci hii' 
brethren, who euUivated of free and deinifiee official land O^ipposed to be 
ineaaiired by the sroalier scale) about 60 Mars or abjut l,78J Acres all er- 
eellont and all in g^ood order; it was by far the most pdrft^i^t thiiii; of the 
kind in the whole country, and was probably worth 6,003 Ripees per an- 
num. It was at a village which had belon(|^ed to the mother of Bupoo Go- 
k'ila, and had in consequence been respected by every invading army, whilst 
she herself was humane and moderate with her tenants. Passing this I 
found one farm of7 Kooroos, or about SOS Acres, the occupier of which 
gtood nearly at the head of the Ryufs of (he country. In other places spe- 
culators undertook farms of 100 or liO Acres of bad, half waste, or outskirt 
land, which they got (or a trifle, and made little profit of, but of good land, 
in regular tillage, 2 Mars, or 66 acres, was certainly- a lar^re farm, and 1 
Mar, or | Mar, 33 or S5 acres, was a much itore general size even for the 
most respectable class of Riddeefs; in every village for one Rynt occupy- 
ing that quantity, there were 6 or 8 who did not hold more than from 4 to 
8 acres. 

' ^Should the extensive black soil villages now lo absolutely waste, ever ba 
recovered, I suppose Farms of S or 4 Mars^ 100 or 130 acres will not be 
uncommon. 



MARKETS. 

' There are at present 13 ireekly markets within the limits of this district,r 
besides two disused since the decaf ef popnlation and wealth. Most of, 
them are for the sale of the grain raieed in the vicinity, which is brought J%^ 
small quantities, seldom more than a basket load. or two«. The s^ame Mark*. 

ets always furnish Salt, Cotton, Thread, Oils «f two or three sorts, the 
common spices, <jriM>r (impure sugar). Ghee or Butter, Onions and Garlic, 
Qetelhiit and leaf, Cocoa nuts. Earthen irare, low priceid Loogra»i£»r ,Fe« 
male dresses, and Dhotur for the Man's« The larger towns afford Datiea^ 
dry and wet,* Kobra ( the kernel of the Cocoanut), Sugar, China and 
eommon, Cinnamon, Dyeing drugs, Silk and Finer Cloths. 

The whole of the business is generally transacted between three and lire' 
in the afternoon, so as to permit the villagers to reach their homes before 
dark. Almost every seller of grain brings his own measure with him, and 
of those whose goods are saleable only by weight, a pair of rude scales' 
with a Seer weight (generally a pebble or a piece of brick) are^to be found 
amongst every two or three. The «;ruin Seer diflTers avowedly in every Mark* 
et, and practically no indivldtial two are alike. They however all con- 
tain more than they pretend to do, often to the amount of lO or I? per cen^ 
tarn. The Seer of weight ought every where to be the same, viz. ^1 Sha- 
heePysa, but as these are exceedingly variable, even that has no prelen« 
sJons to certainty. 

The measure of length is a1 ways the Hath or C ubit, which is neither more 

nor 

II r • • - . iM i.i» 

* TTieSrf are a considerahle article oTc onsumption every where. The Brahmin** aniC 
Other rigid Hindoos in their fasts* m\\cii it nonld he a crime to eatanjuuihiiil o4' Xtice, 
Jmve uo o1tje<flions to dried fruits>«r-sw«€etiucats ia any qiiuutitics. 
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QOf k^iban wliat H asiunesio be^ the leagftb of the fotraaw, he. ih»,i Ipn^f;. 
or abort, odbe measure feom the sharp bone oa the inside of the elUo.if« U}. 
the tip of the middle finger. 

Most Markets have tifo established Officers, the Putua ShetQeandIhe 
Aotee. The former is an hereditary Offider, nominally of some import^* 
lAnce, ivitb a landed endowment, whose duty it is to preserve order, to settLa 
disputes, to punish frauds, and to be a witness to important contracts; fac 
these duties he has a handful (Phuskee) from every basket of graia, and j^ 
|r4|[uy toJji in kind from other articles ; in present practice he seldom doet 
fUj tluni; but receive his fe^s. The Aotee watches over weights and roea« 
apcen^ W\^^ ^<^y one wants a new Ser, he applies to the Aotee, who gcits it 
made of the Zeengar, (Saddler) adjusts and marks U* H? (oo haflapay* 
lyient Similar to the Putua Shetee's. 



MANUFACTURES, 

Theca Wf9 iQ thp district fotpewb^re about 2,000 Looms for weaving p<^jt« 
ton Cloths, some of which have a slight admixture of Silk. These Looma 
Me tft fee found prineip,ally at the towns of Keroor, Purwute^^ ^aguli^pti 
S^roor, K^f^uigWy Moo^kor^f, Jalibal, and Badamy ; each ^QQsid^ra^Jij^ 
Village also contaius a few^ but more for tbe convenience of its oxfjfjL^ ii^l^qibitr 
ants than with aoy yif^vt to trade or export. These looms iura p.vit iiotbinff 
tmi Clotlia of a very coarse fabric, sucb as institute tb^ coji^mop dresse^ of 
4ie agricultural and Ip^.er ranks of ^ocletj ; the defecjt i^fips tpbe cbieflj 
ia tba lipiiMiiug^ ti^ coiintry peoplp being totally rniacauatpted with thp 
l»t/Vf dria^ing a £ne tivr^ad, whilst Weaver? arp to be found who can pro- 
4«fie (Sl9i|i8 of a superior quality from good Thjread; it certainty isnp| the 
fauK of tb^ mAlerial} for the verj sapo Cotton ^otes to ItiTaraenpet (in the 
Ifizam-s dbMujniAnjs) and icoi^i.^ )}ack in tlie form qS beimliful muslins, ani 
the decidedly inferior Cotton of tb? C^4 disjlricts, spun an^ WQy.en at 
Kurpa, Gudwel and Tarputree, affords Cloths that can bear exportation to 
^aguji^ot and find a ready sale tbere, from their superiority to tbtfl^ made 
at (iqme* 

Vhe .Giodis wliidi ar^ chiefly n^pven ip the to^rnji abov|e epujf erected arei^ 
let. Sarhees or Women's dresses, of which the commonest are term^4 
Gp^kj^e^ and tbp better Lopgr^e. These are woven in Webs of IS, called 
a Clif okuree, of wlijch tJ^e commonest (Gorkee) sell for 9f Rupees,orles8 
than !{ 1J.MJpee each dres?, from which price they rise by degrees iq S9 
fiupees the Cli^okuree, or about S Rupees each Sarhee, and tjiisis tike very 
oest'woven for exportation. In the town of Bagulkot a few are madeiar 
the chief inhabitants, us high us 14{ Rupees, which is t*he mo^t extirav^gSl^t 
^^Xptb man.uf^ct.^red in l,he c^ountry. 

^iid. — Cbootees, or Women's boddice?, of which in Purwutee (Uio cUef 
jPeatof (his branch) 9, and in other places 13, are woven toj^ether aud call- 
f^d a Khunal. Of (^pse (i.e lowest are worth !^f Rupees (he Khunal, about 
three /sixteenths of a Rupee for each Choolee. A better sort sells for 4v 
Hupfea the Khunal of 9, or | Rupee fur each Choolee, and a Khunal of the 

very 
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Very best wovcm, into the fabric of i?liich lliere enters a gmd deal of SiWc, 
tells for lOf RupeeSi or about one and two siKteealhs of a Rupee eacU 
Choolee. 

3rd.--Khadee, tlie Clotli known to the English by (he name of Dun^aree^ 
Die price varying from l| to 2^ Rupees the piece of i^S Cubits lou^ and ){ 
broad ; of this the poor male Natives make ivhat little clothing they wear 
and some of it is printed for a coarse Chintz* An interior kind still is call^ 
•d Puchoree. 

4th.— Dhotur Joree. The Cloth worn round the loins by all the middle and 
better classes ; it is manufactured in these towns at S|, S|, i)| and aa high 
as IZf Rupees; the latter of which containing half its value in Silk, is en* 
lirely confined to the local dignitaries, 

5th. — Selee — a Wrapper worn only by those who affect to dress well 
generally bordered with Gold Thread or Tinsel, which doubles its cost ; 
from 11| to 14| Rupees* 

. 6(h.-*Pugree, or Turban. The commonest wove or worn costs about 
]| Rupee and the very best wove in Bagulkot, with tinsel, 8| Rupees. 

The articles used in dyeing are Cochineal CKirmiz) for the brillianrt and* 
permanent Scarlets; this is imported from Bombay. Safflower (Koosoom^. 
A beautiful but fugacious crimson ; this is generally mixed with other co« 
Jours of less brilliancy but more permanency. Abundance of this plant is 
cultivated in the neighbourhood for the Oil of its seeds, but all the flowers 
used for dyeing are imported from Punderpore and Wy rag. Kupeela (Olden- 
Inndia umbellala). An useful though not bright red; it is imported from 
Nagpoor, and also from the Mulhar. 'Soorungee ( the root of the cultivate 
ed Morinda citrifolia). A dull bricky red, but remarkable for its durabi« 
lity. Mudhee (the root of the same plant in its wild state when it grows 
to be a considerable tree). Of the same character as the last^ but still lesa 
bright. It is found in plenty in the hills of the province. 

These Cloths, particularly those wove within the town of Bagulkot, are 
in no repute at home, where their defects are known ; the Thread is ill spun 
and the weaving loose ; all who can afford it purchase the Cloths of Na« 
raenpet. It is on export to the Northward entirely that this manufactUro 

subsists. 

I have taken considerable pains to ascertain the gains of the manufacture 
•ersy for which purpose I collected accompts of all the items of expenditure 
and of receipt, with avowed and concealed profits, in every different 8pe« 
cies. To4*epeat these here would be more tedious than instructive. It 
will be enough to state the general result. 

The gain of every Weaver seems to consist of two parts, one the avow- 
ed wages of his labour, and entering openly into every calculation made on 
the value of his goodd ; this may be stated at about 3 anas per diem for the 
very coarsest work, 4 anas for all that in which any kind of pattern is to bo 
preserved, and 5 or perhaps 6 for finer goods which have an intermixture 
ttf silk; but!the8e prices include the labour of tlie wife, irho is chiefly em- 
ployed 
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ployed 111 ll»e Paiijnee or laying the Web ; the daily gani of llie family of 
the common working weaver is thus on an average about } Rupee, which it 
certainly above that of the agricultural labourer, but on the other hand. 
lie 18 always taxed, and the present dearness of provisions is to him un« 
alloyed loss. The other profit, derired from cribbing or cabbaging a part of the 
materials, tho' not fxaclly avowed is scarcely denied, and is just as well un- 
derstood as the former by those who have dealings with the Weavers; 
the greater part of it however seems to rest with the Master Weai^er, who 
has generally a further and acknowledged profit of from 5 to 7 per'Centum; 
In a great majority of -cases the Weaver works for the Merchant without 
the intervention of a master, and 4htts benefits by all these sources of pro« 
£t, but he is taxed accordingly. 

There is not one of these manufacturing towns which does not eihibit 
marks of decay in empty houses and failing numbers. This is attributed 
by the people to exorbitant taxation,* the rates having been quadrupled 
since Rastia's time. More of it is however probably to be ascribed to the 
dearness of provisions of the last three years, following so immediately 
after the disorders of the Sursooba^s administration^ and though no doubt 
-very much poorer than they were accustomed to be, the manufacturers ar* 
certainly in general in better circumstances than the agriculturists, and 
deserve no relief until it can be afforded to the latter. 

There is a small manufacture of Iron at the village of Argul near Bada« 
my, little deserving of notice from its value, but tlie account of it may be 
acceptable as an example of the processes of an uninstructed people. 

The^re is an unctuous Hamalite, somewhat the colour of Rust of Iron, 
with a purplish tinge, soiling the fingers much, and leaving on paper a 
streak like that of red Chalk. It is found about four miles from the fur. 
nace, at the base of a range of sand stone hills, but the pits are formed so 
Tudely and the whole place so bushy, that I could obtain no correct idea of 
its relative positioa. 

The furnace consists 1st. of a clay chimney (a) with a funnel shaped 

:7^\ nioath (b) the height being about 4 feet and the external di- 

V / ameter about 18 inches. The base of this from (d) to (e) is 

the real furnace where the burning goes on, the whole solid 

part (g) (f) which looks like a large flat oven, being in fact 

. nothing more than a buttress, or at times a shelf. Supposinir 

V g ^ tliesides of the chimney to be fhree inches thick, thediame"^ 
ter ef the furnace will be about 1 foot. At the front (c) is an 
aperture, for ther insertion of a hed of powdered charcoal 
kneaded with a little clay which is put on the floor to receive 
the melted metal ; a small portion of lighted fuel is also in- 
serted at this aperture, and, immediately above it, the noz- 
zle of the bellows, which is a clay cone into which enter 
iwo Iron pipes each leading from an air bag or bellows formed of a buf- 
•faloe*s hide, and lying on a platform corresponding in height to the eleva- 
tion of the aperture ; when this apparatus is properly fixed, the opening is 
carefully and rather nenily closed by clay tem{)ere<l with powdered charcoal • 
the earth found in snakeV holes is jirefered for this composition. There is 
a small lateral aperture (h) also closed by cluy and churcoal, a little above 
the base of the furnace, for the escape of the scori©, but the metal all ftiUg 
lo the bottom. »j>,j^ 

* 1 subjoin one cxa!n|<le of the mode in irhich this has proccrded. The liiUe tawn of 
Kuraudpee had (or more than 36years most of which were of hi-h prosperity, been rated 
^tfwml,«00to 1,600 Rupees. The very fir^ year of the Surs "oba-* exaction was 8%60 
andlbe second 10.000 ; Ihe consequence was the town was drained and 1 900 was all that 
could be extracted from it in th« third year j notwilhstauidin*^ this lesson, these two vean 
.^nier iato onf averages as ordinary rales, ^ 
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TJje wljola^Qavity is.ppu filled 4rprp the top of die diiiuncy nUU cliar.^ 
^p) MmJil it »g brim TmH, t,he b!5llov*a ipexi at thp same lime commeuciug iU« 
|)W/ Thepr^qrjediu;ftdto.pLQ.wJeiisl.hew thrown by 8inalUho.v«l8 on .^l|# 
top Qf tliQ cliarcoal^ lUrougU Uie luierslices o( wbicit it luuks. EJacli .^Iii^* 
yel full weighs l| eeers, and twelve form th^ first feeding of Uie fMrnace-^- 
10 lb0. nearly. Charcoal is again heaped up above the ore and in a UiiU» 
fiipei.as the Uqat increases, a smoke wjiich would appear to be i|i0ammable 
{|ir expeled from the ore, appears at the top of the pile; it i$ ligliied and 
r^Daiuu8|>urning during the irliole of Uie proca99. As the cliarcoal sinks i^ Ibe 
$)iif)mey, mo^tM is throwu in and.m^e otb ^Jitinue^ to be .sprinkled on it. 
'J^f» mM^ load 4>f the furnace in oiie ironLing, wbicli lasts from ^8 in ih^ 
morning until about three in the afternoon^ is about 60 or <^ shovels 
weighing from ^8 to 50 lbs. Tlie cb^reoal refttiiied amounte to a)M)^ut 25 
baskets^ each coi^Uiiaing about one third of |l Q^heL 

*W'hen the process is supposed to be about one tjiird pjrigr Ij^e -fpeKt^ft 
(h) for the melted cinder is opened, and a f^ur po^inds flow put ^ it i^ (bPH 
closed as before ; this is repeated thrice.in the coarse of the WQr)fu\|; ; th^ 
frontofthe fire is also frequently stired by thrusting a sinall poker tl^jroiji^fi 
the day immediately above the nozzle of the belioivs; aod^ tpxcfir,ds tlie coui; 
elusion, information is obtained by the sam^ road ^ad iQfttru^^t pf 1]^ 
condition of the metal; when this is judged by the blacksmith to be si^(|^ci« 
Cli^ly ^Qducad, Uie front of the furnace is opened and the pig of irofi <]raivii 
C|Ut ks W immeJise pair of iron tongs in which it is carried out to t}ie air 
and be9<(M (hard for sometime with two clubs to detach the cinder whick 
adhere^ to it-; il is then, before c^o^Vuxg, cttt into 4 wo {pieces with axes^ as 
beinjg;ia ^b^tform easier forged than when wbole* 

Tlie bellows are by far the best part of ibe appiMraUis used in this processr 
^ach bag is a bq^aloe*s bide^ .wbple, ^d VAry well prepared ; 4he four 
holes where the legs had been are closed, and into that ^lihe neek is thrust 
(from the inside) a conical Iron pipe, the brpjftd^r p;ii;t ^f .^hich^Us it en- 
tirely. The hinder p(irt of the bag i?,qp^n ^nd its «dges cut quite strfiigjit, 
one of tb^ii^ Q.v.erl{^pp.iag the other S xir 3 inches ; there is ^ leather thong 
fastei\f^,to the Uipper one, w.hich is tied round the blower's right arm ^liish 
Ji^ alteilPatety raises and depresses to ad (pit i}\e air by tbe opening or ex* 
pel it tbrou§;h the tube, wbilst ^ith tl^e j^t he j^eaps the bag Meady. ,One 
of the blowers raising his .ar.m fit the time .that the other depresses his. a^to- 
l^erabl^ con^pt str^aip of air is kept up into (he furnace. The two pipes 
A>Ve j^^ptjin Uiejr proper situation by being fitted lightly j^utoi^o irou^ ri|i|;s 
atftbe.oppositeends of a short iron bar* 

The sifting the charcoal is pprlm^ps qne of the .most prlai.i(|lv^ prOQesses 
that can be imagined. In the middle . pf a ^lepressed ai:ea of*5 or 6 feet ia 
diameter is placed .a cyliudrical stone cf about a foot high and nearly the 
a^iae ia tbickness, vilh a rounded (op. The charcoal, beaten in the outer 
p^rt of the.tpace with batons, is taken up in douLJe buudsful and allp^^r.e^i 
to fall over the top of th.e stone ; the finer parts elUver reumin on thestoue^ 
or fall down close to its base, whilst the coarser roll to a greater distance 
and are taUfiO up to be rebeaten; this is €oaU^,Uj^ u^lil.p^ mu^bof the 
ppiWier be obti^iiiod asi^ re^iiired* 
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Two 9iuki:ig8 0te effecM ^a tthe 84 hourft^ ont in llie day^ Ihe oitier at 
Diglit ; (lie workmen who are not iminediately buay, sleeping about thefur« 
iiQce* TUe fn^iMiracliiM:<e » oul) carried on fbr^bcM^t rour months in. ihe 
year, being eutkely seeoud^ury tQ Ibet bu«juo9i^ o£ iigTi<ul4ure> in which all 
concerned in it are engaged. 

HaHa man of Icon (aVoat iS \hs,% which n»»y be w<>r^b d^Rupees, is rec*^ 
y^ooed a good produce^ and this 1% taken inttirn by each of 20 Copartners^ the 
Pla^ksmiih aloae^ baxivg a do4iblo share as dii;eclor of the W/hoIe proceed- 
iugs and proprietoyr of all the iHstruments, fSighlr oejii^e employed in the 
woods making charcoal, four are stationetd at tha bellows- where th#y re- 
lieve each other by pairs; others are preparing the clay for stopping the 
apertures, feeddug the furnace with charcoal and ore^ pounding and sifting 
Ihe clmrcoal for the ba»e of the furnace t&c. It is the business of him 
whose turu it h to have the proBts- of the worthing to provide the ore. The 
only labo^cer who receives, monejf is. a woman wt|o pounds the ore on a ffat 
atone with an iron pestle. 

The Iron is forged at the place iutoi the. common ^gt'i^^tUtural implements 
of the cQjantry, the chief of which are the fCoolapo.^ pud the Kojpaep 
(Piige ISl) Ho^s^HatchetSy and a spike n,ot unlike the tine of a^ hArrojnr^ 
which serves as a share to the small plough, being inserted benei^lh its 
bead into, two staples whi^h al^ow it to pass about three iuches beyond the 
wood. 

There iaa little hut close to the forge, cofi^aining a rude stone as Bu^apa 
(Nund) who is the protecting deity of the manufacture y he is dulj worship* 
ed before the commencement of each melting, the Blacksmith being priest. 

The Shepherds (Dhungurs) spin and weave the blaek or brown hair of 
their Goals into the coarse bhiuket or rather Camlet called Kumlee, one 
of the most useful parts of the dress of the poorer Natives, being at once his 
cloak and bedding. Tlie coarsest sell for 1 or ^\ Rupee, but others are 
made worth 4f Rupees, wUch are very smooth and close,, and a very toie<* 
Table defence against therein. The manufacture is not more than ee^al 
to the home supply, or scarcely even that. 



TRADE.-rTOWlSf OF BAGVJLKQT. 

The trade of the district may be said to be centred in the town of Bagul- 
kot, very few Merchants. or Soukars being to be found in any other part. 
In Rastia*s administration, and even so hile as the Peshwa*s resumed ma* 
uagenient, Bagulkot was the greatest trading town within a lar^ circle; 
and for the easier comparison of it^ present with its former stale, it m^y be 
Tight to distinguish its trade as of two kinds. The first was dependent on 
the presence ofa little Court, mediately or imroediately the cause, of a good 
deal of expenditure, and a Native Military force, which if it be kept; in or- 
der is always from Ihe nature of its disbursements of more beijefijL tp^tr^flfB^ 
than one of our canip^. The people of the surrouttding country bein^ M 
the former of tbe«e periods all in easy, ^ni\ majijf ia w^^lthy circitinstaMces, 



were 



* Vide Padsbopoor iicport Paige 7, 
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;^e»re oflVclual consumers afilie inanisfactnres as well as of llie suljecls of 
•niero hnde. 

Of (hiR (llvisron, it is Rcnrcely employin|r loo stronir lnns:nns:e (o say (lint 

it JK al^soliitt'ly ^one, and that Ihe merchants whose sule dependence it was 

are sisik'mj; into poverty. 

' The Pets or IMarket placep, particularly that called the Neiv Markef, 

are tolenrhly \\e\\ built streets uith roomy s?hopp, plainly calculated for a 

• considei able traffic, hut n#tv all is still and spiritless ; llie hoards whicfi 

•so{>(»rate the body of the sliop from the covered seat in front are now s^el- 

-dom opened even in a Market Day, 

The sale of fin« Cloths at the Dnsrn alone, at which festival all n-ealthy 
and powerful Mahratfas are in the habit of making presents of Clothes tor 
their depen<lantft and connections, is said to have exceeded lialf a lack of 
ntipfios ; of this there is |iot a vestige — 2,000 Ilrass and Copper vessels 
chiefly imported from Ahmednnggur besides others made in the town wer.e 
nnivually consumed bv the Court and Spldierv : now not one. All in short 
that depended on the expenditure of people of rank, is nearly annihilated ; 
the classes is no longer to be met.with, ^Even those.whp^caii .still afford to 
purchase 'valuable goods content themselves now with the cheaper.ports ; 
there are nO' occasions of shew, or .inducements for men without office ar 
Without trade to dress well ; a greater number still are bereft of (he meanp. 

The taxation of the present times seems also a br subject of comparison 
with former circumstances. The traders most affected by the late changes 
are^irobably the Chatee or dealers in fine cloths, not the pro<luce of the 
town, but imported from Naraenpet, Gudwel &c. Of these there are IS 
houses, and the taxes of the whole did not undertime RastiaV amount, I nm 
informed, to 400 Sicca Rupees, the leading house paying 88. At preseiii 
the charge against this tribe is 1677 Madras Rupees or nearly 1,900 Sicca% 
the house above mentioned paying 500; one of its partners has this year 
gone throVthe Hindoo process of baukraptcy and. fled. 

This great increase of taxation has been e^iTecteO in the way before allucU 
cd to, by our assuming as legitimate averages the extortionary rates of the 
Peshua's Revenue farmers; but f Ten to the average so obtained there 
have since been annually additions, though thereoan be no possible grounds 
for supposing that in these years the means of the people have improved. 
In Ihe midst of the severest exactions of the Sursoobas, trade was brii»k ftiul 
thepa}ments were eflected wjth far less difficulty than now, when rates 
tery similar are levied, and the means of discharging them except from 
previously accumulated property are greatly sunk and 1 fear still sinking. ^ 

No lenity in taxation can save or revive this branch of the trade of Ik- 

giilkot 

. * Native jjaveramcnls of character %cem to imagine that trade and man u far I un*s re- 
quire a certain ioslcring which is uunecessary iua;;ricii!ture, and thej arp in consc<|Ucnc« 
much less btirthenbd. • 1 betieve the opinion to be qnilc jjralnitons, and Ihe cli^Hnrlioii 
unfair^ and Ldo iM>t bciie\e that ifUui-tiu's duties on the trade (if n<io:ulkot bad been 
equal to what our's are now. Ihcy v.ould have been licasiiy felt; ivere the trade noxi 
ftquaKor nearly equal to what it was then, there would not be nnicb ground for rom- 
lllainl, but when the people perceive increasing imports to come hand in hand with (ail* 
iju;>;: means, they cannot but institute comparisuus between former times and the prc^cuf; 
. But much to the advantage of the luUcr. 
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giillvot iioTT ; i(s sources are ilried up and the toirn must.so far sink under 
anjtreahnent, bui I conceive the present rates are calculated to accelerate 
the ruin of ihe poorer indiviJualts, and to impoverish nearly the i? hole. 

The second hrairch of the trade of Bngulkot is differently circumstanced. 
It consists chit By in supplying part of the materials and purchasin^r and sell* 
ing nearly the ii hole product of the weaving establishments in the small 
tonus within a circle of :?5 or SO miles. Nearly the whole of this bein«r 
calculated for exportation to Poona and other Northera towns which still 
«eem to >ield a tiilerable demand, it has not suffered nearly in the same 
ratio as the other, and may be expected to meud with the general amelio- 
ration of the country. 

Generally Imports are 

. Raw Silk, Velvet, Cochineal, from Bombay. 

Copper Vessels from Ahmednugur, Punderpoor, and Sholapoor. 

Dyeing Materials from Wyrag, Pangaon, Tarputree and Nagpoor. 

Cloths of all kinds, except the very worst, from Gudwel,. Tarputree, 
Karaenpet^ Kurpa. 

Tobacco from Merritch. 

Rice from the Mulhar, Wheat and Hurburee from Nurgoond, and par- 
ticularly from 150 to S30 Bullock loads of the Articles called Kirana (all 
sorts of Groceries, Cocoa and Betel nut) weekly from the markets of Nar- 
gooud and Noulgoond, a very small part of which is for the consumption of 
the town or neighbourhood, but the bulk is purchased by the Merchants 
of Sholapoor, lieejii poor and Naraenpet. 

The Silk is f^pnn, and dyed, and then sold to all the weaving stations ia 
the counti y ; sonic of .t goes as fur as Hoobly, Shahpoor and Dummul ; it 
seems to be the ntost active little trade in the town. The various dyeing 
materials have nearly the same destination. 

The other articles of import are chiefly for the use of the towaand its 
immediate circle of villages which is very considerable. 

Export?, besides those first imported and already enumerated, are the 
Cloths just spoken of; they are ahnost all marketed and dispatched from 
Bn«rulkot to Poona, Sholapoor, Punderpoor, Satara, Waee, Meiij, Tus- 
can) and tiic Kokun. They are all of a low priced sort, and include Pug- 
rees ( Tin bans ) Loo;»ree (Womeiis dresses) Seiee (a wrapper worn by the 
Men) very coarse Chintz, Ivhadee (Tent Cloth) and Puchoree. 

The Merchants from the above places arrive at jlagulkot about the be« 
aimiln:; oi'tlie rains with bill* or cash, more generally now 1 believe the 
i;jiier, and ilii^pei>e themselves through the weaving towns, giving their 
orders uud julvancii^ga pari (»f the price; further advances arc also mad<? 
ns the woiU proceeds ; alUM- waiting four or live montiis they collect tlieir 
iriiocU aii*l bring them to llagnlkol, where they couiplete tlieir pirrclmse^ 
iVoni the Stock which the Uagnlkot .MiM'chants have collected Iroin the same 
sources during the other months of the jear. The goods are trhen packed 

and 
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'anil ile1I\ere(I to a c1a^l i»rmcu called Hoonileekuree^ a sorlofcor.fract tsar. 
Tiei?, wbaci»gag€» for a cerhiiii sum tu deliver the I'ouds safe u( cheir desti- 
iia(>H>n ; tlietiuiii they receive from the Merchants includes iiisuraiice imd 
the payn»ent of Land Cusloius ; but in their turn they consider llie |>u)ment 
qf cual^oiDB a«^iiiing tKei^i a right to i\ve pro.tectiou, (^I'lhe poiyer who levies 
^^^.x ^"^ i^f ttuy \qfi$ uccure in th^t tei;ri.tgry tl^e demand Tor indemnity is 
^tt6Jidered reaskouabjie ^ theiie Hooii.de^kai;ce aeldpiu kecix^iUl.ie themselves, 
hyif,, Yi^^ Ih^m Mfl^e they ca,n meet ^ith them* 

The goods ex{>ortcil to Ppona and the toirns at a similar distance are said 
to fell at an advance of 25 per Cent on their prime cost at the place of ma* 
iiuracture, one half of nrhicli is reckoned as expences o[ tran^^port, Cusloiiis^ 
and Insurance, and the other as Mercantile profit. 

The existence of a Mint at Bagnlkot ocoasioirs considerable import of 
Bullion. The Soukars and their a^^euts i^( (he chief towns areshbrply uii 
the look out for the purchase o( such coins as are at a 1o\t rate of exchange 
in order to have them recoined at the Mint ; a gain of | per Centum is oftea 
' inducement '^no^^h to draw bullock Lo^da of iinpees fjroo&a distance of 60 
or 80 miles. The coiTent of this Trade in Silver bullion seems to be from 
the North to the South, whereas fii Gold it is directly the reverse ; a good 
denl of the latter in the shape of Hoons (Pagodas) comes to Bagulkot from 
Hoobly, Dummul &c. in payment of the articles exported' in that dire^^tion. 
They are scarcely current here as coin, but are purchased by the Soukara 
and seul on to Pooua where there is always good sale for Gold, for female 
ornaments Sec CaiTyhig gold in these remittances is performed by a parti* 
eular profession, one of which will take 2000 Hoons from Bagnlkot lo 
Poona, and be reaponsible for its safety, for the trifling hire of 5 Rupees^; 
the carrier bow^i^er lakes letters or other small parcels, and Uiiis earna 
«bout 5 Rupees more. 



MINT.— COINS* 

A Mint had been established at Bagulkot anterior to the Muhratta 
sway for the coinage of the Mulhar Shahee Rupee. It is entirely a private 
concern, the undertaker purchasing all the liullion and issuing the €oiii 
on his own account. He is, I apprehend,, obliged to coin all the bullion 
brought to him, but this is not tho custom ; he purchases it and pa)s for it 
with, bia If^st coined Rupees. He pays a small tax to Government and is 
of CQur^e accountable t^ it that kjs c<;ina^ contains no more than the au- 
tjiorised Aljoy. 

The Mulhar tBhahee Ropee we^giis l7S and three tenths Troy, grains. It 
is nominally divided into II Masliu, each Mashu containing 8 Goonjee, 
each Goonjee diTisiable into 16 AnnR. Of this It) Mii^hn, 1 six six- 
tenths Gooiijee ought to be pure Silver, allowing 6 and ten sixteenth^ 
Goonjee, w rather more than 7f per Centum of Alloy* 

Theexpeiiceaof Coinjigeare stated at 3j per Centiim, but this inclu<!t35. 
I pAi; Centum aupponed, U> be lo^Jt u? ike i>iucei?s. The remaining ^ is thus! 
iUvided. 

To 
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I'otlieOliUtkarorMiiit Maaleri 4 do, 

T* tbe Aukar or Atsaymaster, • • • • • 4 do# 

To Uie -Sonar wlio makes and etamps the Coio, « • • • 4 do. 

■ f ' Jali^ar or Cliemist who condueU Ike Assay^ « • • 2 d9# 

■ ■ Die Cutter, ••••••••••••••S dQ» 

Charcoal, Oil^Cruciblea^Tamariiids* Wedges, An vils, 

Hafttmert; • 4 do« 

Ploaa ioiMlltOa»« • • • 8 do. 

IVb ftiipM tkerefdi^ aliould eter find its way to this Mint to he rt^ 
coined unle^i^ itt( current exchange is at the time more tbanSf b^loif par 
witktheMiilhar Shahee, all that are lower it must be the interest of the 
Ddittt undertaker to collect and recoin, but aa a considerable part of the 1 per 
C^titYim said to be lost id probably not so,. and he may pocket as much of the 
^ atma Tot Pioii^ donations as he pletses, the coining mast be a profitaUa 
«p«Mt«lfta)i even wfceu'llie pricesirreHtUe higher. 

It rsvdidicMnor n«««rthallfi« alloy is added in its original form, bnt in 
tke g«iye(^4 collection for a meltin^r, the Minter takes care to hare stidi A 
protpertiM of inferior Rupees or •ther aHirer knnwn to contain a tonaide- 
mbleifa«nt¥ty of alloy as atmll yield the true average to the whote. The 
Hoofeereeaitd Meeritch Htipees are of this description, and when they are 
^irflioreMlly low, form a ctmsiderable part of tlie contents of the cmeiMa. 
TJK<Cb«nAor«« Ri»p«« which ia found pfettii fatly in the Basar, being near« 
JT%*mii1ar in weight and alli»y %o ihm Mnlhar Bhaltee, cannot find its way to 
the Mint i0«oept wlien <ita ^^^omt exceedt the eoat ofrecoinage, which ia 
iMMreaer very often ihrn «aee. On 1 Itli Korember 1820, rt was at 4f per Can* 
fttftt iimst09»K, and thi^refimi^te 1} profit on the remelting : it rs Teceiwd 
iM'oirr tlp^asury at'Par with the Mulhaf Sliahee, and in consequence abouft 
4b€ ^eoiMiefteettient 0f each month, when the conection of the instalmentis 
ittinuAm'UfjiX riaes 8 or'8 per Oent. amd the Mint is at a atand. Uncoin* 
•tt>btifticrn edifieafromHIeerfttll amd Sholapoor; it is in flattish cdkes as 
iif caat into die bottom of -a %aaon« It ia probably chiefly procured by mdlt- 
^tlg^etker veseela afiid •arnsniiMls, ibe tywnera of which, broken in their 
cfortufies, bad soM them -beleir llieir Talne, or pledged tbem to the Soilkarji. 

The pvM«a« of Coina^ is the folio wing. 

As much ailverX-Bnlliow ttr iCam j^^llHgttt^ to the proper etrnidard, as 
^ei^hseboiit ISfiO finpeea 'ia pdt intio nn enrtiren cruqible slmped ex* 
actly like a common hemispherical baa mi ; this, uncovered, is placed hi 
an open -/urnace, on the ground which is 6iled with cUarjCoal, (heanvface 
of the bason level with the top of the furnace. The w;aUs of lite fiimaea 
are then heightened by billets of green wood and more ahar.eoal coverjag 
iihe top of the bason and metal, Isadded until it be even with tli^ billets* The 
charcoal i% (hen ignited, and the fire urged by a bellowSi (similar to^bat 
defkiVibed in speaking of the manufacture of Ir.oi>) its npz^leditejcted to* 
<rards, btit^icarcely entering, a wider earlhern pipe which jB»ndu.oJl8 to the 
iorface bf tb^'crtldUIe ; the nozzle of the bellows ia retained in its proper 
'tuition 4>y iar^ iXiMek, As the fire proceeds^ water.U frfim 1W0 io time 
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"IliiHnrnon, to ke^p dorrn the sparks, und U6 tlie (tliarcoal consumes, inbreTs 
lidded. In rather less than an 4ioar the ineltinij^ is ellected ; it is known to 
be completed partly by looking- through- the short earthen pipe on the sur- 
face ofthe crucible, aiMl partly by inserting an iron rod through the top of 
the fire into the fused metal, and observing the itppearances on its point 

"irhen withdrawn* 

Tn the mean tin\e a set of earthen moulds, shaped like square bricks^ 
"each containing about six gutters of half an inch deep and about eight 
inches long, arc ranged on the floor near the furnace ; the floor being verv 
uneven and the moulds of the clumsiest construction nothing can be ruder 
than this stage ofthe business ; the gutters are- now oiled and a stout woik- 
man takes the crucible from the fire by a pair of strong pincers in each baud 
and begins pouring its contents into ihe mould?. The crucible bavin<r no 
spout, much of the metal misses its destination and runs over, leaving the 
gutters unfilled; this is a very hot operation to the workman particularly 
from the flume ofthe oil which takes fire the moment the hot metal touches 
the gutter ; t>vo boys are constantly employed in wetting his legs and hands. 

• On the bars cooling, one is handed to the Sonar who under the directi.on 
ofthe Ankar cuts a piece out of its middle, equal in weight to a Rupee ; 
the Ankar weighs it and this is the only part ofthe business which is done 
wiih any nicety, his scales turning, when so loaded, with about one six- 
teentk of a Grain ; to this tola of silver he adds an equal quantity of com- 
mon lead and delivers both to the Jalgar or operating Chemist, who puts 
them into a small and rather shallow cylindrical crucible which he places 
in a bed of charcoal contained in a bason exacily similar to that which 
served for a crucible in the great melting ; be then piles up a few pieces of 
cylindrical and unbroken ^^harcoal -over the little crucible, leaving a small 
opening in front for inspecting the process; the fire is now lighted, and at 
first blown only by a flapper or fen of matting; when it is all ignited the 
Jalgar urges that part nearest the crucible by blowing with bis breath 
through a bamboo tube which he holds in one *and, whilst with a pair of 
tongs in the other, he keeps the^rucible surrounded with burniuff charcoal 
and prevents the krger pieces falling on it or obstructing his new. In 

-about 20 minutes the separation of the alloy is effected, the Jiilgar removes 
the crucible from4he fire, and takes out the button of silver whkh he beats 
well with a heavy hammer to get rid ofthe Scoria; he then returns it to the 
Ankar who weighs it and determines whether or not the melting is good 

. If the extreme nicety of cupellation in an English assay be not quite super- 
fluous, the results of this rude and imperfect process must be very uncer- 
tain. 

When the Ankar has agreed to pass the meltings, which are often 8 or 10 
before the coining takes place, the Sonar and his assistants cut the bars in- 
to pieces which they suppose tt) be of the proper size, and hand them to the 
Ankar to be weighed ; the first guess is generally exceedingly near and sel- 
dom more than one, or almost two clippings are required to reduce the 
piece to Its exact weight ; it is then shaped by three or four blows with a 
hammer. When the nhole are formed they are reheated and undergo two 
or three blows on a little block of polished steel, which gives them a clean 
and shining appearance. ij. 
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t Two dies, one for llie face, and the other for (he reverse, are cut on pun* 
checms on vqry hard steel, the diameter of whose faces, occupied by llie ie- 
Mod in Arabic, is at least double that of the coin. One of these puncheons 
is half buried in a bed of stone and wedged quile fast ; (he other is also 
wedged light into au iron handle consiilerably larger than itself. The So- 
nar holds the latter in his left hand just over the fixed one, and witii his 
right slips in between them a piece to be stamped ; a workman thcMi ^ives a 
heavy blow with a hammer, which makes the dye and its handle recoil con- 
siderably and the Rupee flies out coined ; its place is immediately supplied 
l>y another piece, and the blow instantly follows as before. When I uaw 
the operation 100 pieces were struck in about 3 minutes, four men relieving 
each other at tlie hanuuer, but I apprehend (he Sonar could not long con- 
iinue at this rate ; his left arm nnist be much jared at each blow. As there 
is nothing to iix the piece to be coined to any particular part of either the 
upper or under die, it is of course uncertain what part of either legend it 
receives ; generally however it is near the middle. 

The establishment of a mint at a place where the ordinary trade brings a 
great variety of coins, may be regarded as a kind of defensive measure, 
lending to effect an uniformity in ihe circulation by making one para- 
mount, and also assistisig trade by making all the foreign coins saleable (he 
moment they fall below a given price, but on the other band itceriaiiily 
adds to the general evil by introducing one more variety, audit no doubt. 

-is Ihe means of attracting to the place many coins that would never olher- 

'nvise come there. It' is chiefly I think in the latter point of view that the 

Bagulkot mhit is now to be regarded. It cannot now at least be a requisite 

appendage to the trade of the town ; Nurgooud and lloobly which are 

'places of double the commerce, have no mints «nd do very well without 
them. Most of the purchasers of goods at ilagulkot come from Poonu or 
other Northern towns where the Chandoree Uupeeis current, and accord* 

ingly this is the coin which is to be foundin the greatest abundance in the 
bazar, where it is almost as common as the local Rupee; were there no 

-mint, it would undoubtedly be the current coin of the country, and being 
lieariy of the same intrinsic value as the Mulhar Shahee Rupee, no confusi- 

"on whatever would result from the change. Purchasers aware that other 
money would not be transferable but at a great loss would take care to pro- 
vide themselves with Ihe Chandoree Rupee as far as possible. The trade 
whicii the Soukars at present have in Bullion being entirely a creature of 

•the Mint, would of course fall with it, and they suffer considerably, but ia 
80 vital a point as the simplification of the currency, Ihe interests of a few 
individuals do not seem to merit primary regard. 

There is a Mint at the town of Moodhul, Ihe capilalof the Gorpura Ja- 
geerdar, which seems to be established on the most dishonest principles. 
The Ghiefassunies a privilege (isaid to !i:tvcbrvM) obtained through the in- 
terest of the late IMoroo Dikshut ons of the I'oona Rliuistry) of coining a 
Rupee the fac simile ofthe Bagulkot or Mulharsluiliee, but 16 per Centum 
below it in intrin^tic value. To ensure the perfect resemblance he employs 
the same artist to cut his dies, and last year when the Collector as a mark of 
distinction ordered the dafe'Of'lhe year to be ii:serudon iheMulhai'shahee 
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patent gfave lirih n riglifto do 66. S'ufdi^Si artd Meif^if btidin&si'ii^e ofiedtiri# 
not (leceivefl by iliis baSe ltup(?$, bat ft is impdrffiWe tlHit the po<^- ?H^ 
lu^ersf stioiild be able to discHttii>it&(& bi^^eiftil iMihy and Ibejr tOtist often 
receire the bad'oh^ ^U^it tliey Uh^^xM ttidy tl^^tM \mitm\t tbttt i (K^^H 
feet 'differs only in d^gvee tirom iUdinff ittl^ti^i^e r^rg^ry, tHiicIl it e«6Mtf itt 
tieiug. perpetual ani) autliorised. 

i am not atfhrerirlielher tlie^ep^ndrinee of (h^«e Ja^^etdars on our Go« 
t^mftient it ^uflicieht to aulfaoriie tins Mint being; put down^ trat if (he mea« 
tfnre b^ le^al^ it siirely will be' equally J uat and politit* 

The Chandoree ftupee isi as t bare already h:td occasion fo observe, at« 
Ways in this bazar at a considerable dUcouiit witli the Mulliar Siiahee, bill 
f>oih are received as of equal value in the paymeiht of reVenucf. l^hit{ hdldi 
out aii irresistible templaiioii Co (he villag^e Tax^sith^rerd and perhaps Id 
the Kutcherry Servants ; (hi^ foriiier have been defeliteH iii collecting tbft 
instalments from the Ryuts in Mulhar Shahee Rupeeiv, and then exchange* 
iiig; them in the Bazar for Chandoree and paying; these letter irttdr the Trea« 
inry ; these trimsactions when discovered have b^en punished, biit the trM 
remetly would be to remove the temptation by establishing rat^s for i\i(S f(^ 
ceipt of cash founddd on the ordinary state of thd ^Xcbangpe ia the p&rttdil- 
iar district, not in the whole Collectorat^ i's it is at present. 

AM aceomjit's^ except in the plain South of the Malapare^, were^ prevU 
(Nih to oiir mlt^ kept in Mnlhar Shahbe Rupees, and (hose of that Ganton in 
Skeree Hoohs or Pagodas. The Madras Rupee has been substituted for 
both these^ v€ry Conveniently no doubt for (he general tr^asury^ but much 
to the eoilfusion of dll local calculations. Thia Rupee is ISf per Centunt 
better than thi local coin^ and itsadbptionofeourtfeproduceisaeotllptete t^ 
f olution in all expressions of value. Not olily is the sum charged against 
eieh village tinted in terms of this Coin, but the whole minuti^of the village 
tecompts down to thA smallest Kist payable by the poorest ryut etaudiu 
ih^tamtg; tfl the wfabT^ science of calculaiioki in the pom^t villages re* 
iSdi^ with the Koolfctirnee, thoogh he be generally no great adep(^> the 
t^hole irftht^ conversion of the old tetms df accompt to the nevrone* moit 
mt tritii him ; thdugli he enters his re(:e{pts in Mudraii Rupeei^ end anai« 
lif^ mu^t taiake tfib Cdlldctions in tbfe Rupee and and of the country^ tend be 
iiiuy aMI^n th)^ propdrtioh which the one is to bear to tlie other a9 he pledget; 
Ihdr^ c&n be doubt tliut such frauds^ whith are q«ite oon^onant with thte 
practice t>r Kooltctitne^B^ are comnHon* I eanilot perceiVe any neeeisity for 
admitting the Madras Roped into ih^W a^cblttpts at all. Let tlte nombeb ot 
Madras Rupees which the Collector fixes on (he village be converted at the 
Distrfcl Kulch^rry into local Rupees; the Ami^dat* liiay contlilike t6 hteep 
fiFs accorapts with the Colleclor'^s Treasury in the I'reii'Uty Rupe^, irtillDk 
all transactions with the country may be cattied on i^i that d^iiotttnatl<ite 
which alone is dxalihcily understood. 



f ilLaSes. coNSTiTttTtoN-dg^rf^iCfitts. litrmm. 

£very village has a record called Zumeen Jara professing io account tot 
'«very iaeh of the surface of the earth withio its boundary. Arable, waste, 
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Kill, dale, hi^9 of deep riirerf, rivuleU, ravinef, ponds^.roads, and even in« 
•ccessible rocks are all suposeed to liaTe been the subject of admeasure* 
fiienl. and appear ni these papers as so many Mars or fractions of a Mar, so 
that if there were any solidity in these statements, addinj; together the al« 
ledged contents of each village would give the whole geographic area of 
the country ; but a Utile examination shews that the principle is quite fan- 
ciful, and the detail loose and erroneous. Scarcely a village does not state 
a large slice of its domain to begone in boundary dispute with a neighbour, 
but this neighbour never professes to have received what the other has so 
lost, but pretends that it is part of its original possession. Whatever has 
once appeared on this Zumeen Jara never quits it. Uone villa^^e have been 
formed and expre»»s!y ettdo\?etl out of the lands of another and have its own 
Zumeen Jara, the parent still holds the colony as forming part of her es- 
tate. A field that has once been alienated, is never taken ou^of the list of 
alienations, though it may have been resumed for ISO years. 

The Alienations under different denominations including the lands held 
.by the Shet Sindee or village troop<^ amount in general to fully one half 
of the whole. A moderate portion is assigned to religious establishments, 

• in every good village Bhuts or Rrahmuns have at least one sixth, the clasa 
more properly termed Zumeendar including Desaee, Deshpandee, Nar* 
gowra * and in some parts Naekand Chouduree t have considerable assign- 
ments in each village^ besides whole townships. The Village Patel and 
Koolkurnee (Mayor and Town Clerk) have bad in many of the great viU 
lages very great endoif mentis, either 1st. as Suromanee or entirely free land 
or 2ndly as Jooreeniaiiee, or official land paying an assessment inferior, ge- 
nerally in a given proportion, to that of the public lands, and appear to 
have been men of great property and influence, but in many cases large re- 
sumptions have been made, ajid in almost all, the whole of these endow- 
ments are of no present value whatever, being in the very centre of the 
jungly wastes so often spoken of. it is not an uncommon thing for a Patel 
to cultivate a few fields of government laud near the village at the ordinary 
assessment; whilst his large estate of free or half free land lies untouched 
and inacc^sible, in the forest. The Kulkurnee never cultivating his lands 
in person, siill seldomer derives any advantage from his landed endow- 
ment, and some of ihe more honest have confessed to me, that they do not 
even know where these lands are to be found, having never seen any mora 
of them than the entry in the Zumeen Jara, 

In almost every well established village there is to be found a cultivator 
who has the title of Metee, Ijestowed upon him or rather <in somo one of 
his ancestors, as the acknowledged chief Uyut, or greatest Farmer (exclu- 
ffvely of Ihe PateU) «f the village. This title is often accompanied by a 
frant of Jouree, or sometimes free land. I soppose this, aa well as the 
great Jooree endowments of t]»e Palels, to mark a period when great exer- 
I tions to bring tbf^ lands into cultivation were thought worthy of being en« 

• eouraged by prospect of honors and considerable rewards. 

Tba 



^ .* ^J'/\^%'?^' ^*'^^' ^^'^'- Kanarcss— Nar Gowfa, Chief PaUl, Caplaia of the Pa- 
icl»— Naek— Head Ufa Gaug or body. . 

^ Chaudhuree. G(ii«f CoasUble.. . . 
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*^ite OIitHs and BrakiBuns eiyojing Free liiiida ttr«^eni^ru11y' thliA^uttml^ 
*€fdi8lant tovfiis, i? hose aiicei^lors at the time tlie^e village ^eltieiuenu werv 
niade bad been euiiueut For tlielr sanciil^} aitd'to pre^eut a per^ioii bftltii 
cburacter witti a l\]ar t>r two oT land is what no HIihIoo aoveretgii omiis. 
The fainities of many of these are probably extinct, bnt aiiil the name ^om 
on. M»iiy though knownto he tii existence neirer conne nearthe latnli 
that they know tobeiti to' worlhleirt a 8t«tP,iHiilBlothert<firooa4<ef«lto )Niy 
•them a \ reit every three or fbvr ^earfi, ami io cut nolcbea on Ibolreet wMcli 
mark their boundartes. 

The nhole of the ZuBMefidare, witli the exception of ihe Denhpand^ef, 

-appear to have be«u the original Poligar chieftains' of (be country who on 
ibeMootulanan tonqneal hadiheae oflkial tit lea bestowed <in therm wiili 
large grants of their own landi*, generally eoiply suttcietit^ilhordiMtty 

-conduct and iuanageiue4il to render tlie^w wealthy ainl respectable, fiiit 
a man of this class seldom maintains the same level long ; there are only 
two^ecnpations fit for his rank; either he turns devotee and (Vitters ftway 
his estate amongst the Brahmuns, or he raises an army and turns^lPoondaew 
(Plunderer) for the purpose of increasing it, hut with the certain conse* 

^•qtience of being sooner or latter called to severe account at the cost both of 
his acquired and original possessions. In thisway and from the ^etrefal 
pove«*tyof th« cotintrf these Zumeendars- are dwindled into comptete iis- 
ai^nificafice* Tlie'-'Desaev of Jaflihal holds in whole villages and partial 

•'Ussignmentsat least 8500D acres of good I and, 'a very small part of which 
bears the oflScial taxy'Jooree;he has besides money payments to the atnount 
ef i^OOO Rupees ; a property certainly worth 60,000 Rupees annually, yet 
he is afl-ebsolute beggar, not arble to furnish himself with a decent' hors<?| 
-or to repair his house, the {greater part of his lairds being given away 't^ 
needy followers; and the whol« uf his available means run out in^tho stip« 
port of a set of Brahmunswhom he terms his Kafkoons or men of businest* 
The Zumeendars near Bagulkot, where they are numerous, are in u state 
of complete ruin; from the want of population in the country, people are 
not to be found to-fill their lands; the greatest part of them* being charge- 
able with Jooree, do'not produce the amount ^vhich they are called upon to 

;pay ; some are in consequence now abandoning these Jooree rights. 

The Deshpandoes are understood to be foreigners introduced at the 
J^Iussulman conquest. *They do not seem to have aspired aftemiiy undue 
rank or influence, but to have adhered to the mere duties of their office. 

Thrtofidency which 'Ifhe Hindoo rule of hereditary succession toofBces 
-ftalaralky has to degenera^ into on imbecile and inadequate performance of 
''4h€ duties, ii less exempli^d in the Patel than in^he Koulkurnees or Ac- 
^'toniplaalff. The* respectability of the former oifice-and the necessary men- 
Jal a^id bodily aclUity required ia the perfermence of its dutiefi, seem at ail 
.limes SttAcient iojcail forth^the requitiite qaalities in s^me of the family on 
whom it fall^, bat ;tho.1irahmiMM an the contrary^ otifkcmbstra^ion of their 
'wealth seem to sink at once into listless inaction, and neglecting to bestuw 
on their sons the education required, lose the power of tran^^acting business 
in person and are obliged to make over a part of their stipend to pay a de- 
puty, who ia just one step moreiiearued than, thentselveib; ifa^ouu ofiiiiy 
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[mdilily 8tattBtft», tiers probably appoiii^efl factor (OoomiibtdVt5li 
dosen-bf theate pMrtaasy Koolkurnee^. In Raatia's ttmis thft aeeohiptB «Het% 
eiee«dfiifly gimple, land the most leftetneutarytiioWledgia dt ^giirea beiiig 
«iiffitt«lii for ite perscm trho bad to keep Iheiti, Ho tedre wtia prbf Kl^d ; iti 
kba isnceeeding iseven yetnrs, eiLa'efroii b^iiig at ita maximam ^yperceddl tltt 
nge of ticcompts at all, mnd at povei'ty increased in the attme degriee, the lit* 
tie knowledge that hnd^exiMed warg wasted and no more was brought ioto 
bein^. On onr coming into possession, a very voluminous and elaborate 
system of accomptP, i^icluding a variety of columns, tables^ and stateilient6, 
was lYnmediately introduted, "wbich though much more precise and perfect 
iti its' conclasious than Iho Native mode, and probably necessary Yof the em« 
bodrttrent of the great mass of information-required lu the Ida'nagemeitt 
of air eitettsi-ve fcollectdtate, is as ill suited to the ubitilies as it is to tb^ 
conrsnience of the m'ce on whom the labours of its compihition fall. ln« 
atead of being occupied with the public accompts during a month or two id 
the year, the rest oT their time either given to the management of their pro* 
perty, or more commonly, as -well as suitably to their dispositions, to idle* 
Besa, tkey are now perpetually either in attendance at tbo district Kutcher« 
ry, or employed in their villages fabricaiiug tha new accompts or making 
ike coUeclions. It is naturally to be expected that this near demand for lU 
teraryabiltly will itself create it, and th^ next generation of Koolkurneea 
may be-expetted to excel the pre-^mineatly stupid and ignorant race of the 
jpresent day. 

: InaeMocasealhmiyfithetio operfittton Dffefucce^sion lias tfa'OWll tkoAo- 
^ewDfilailtahip of6 or 8 places, some of tfaeiii perhaps very rewhoto, iato thb 
hattda of one person ; if the place will afford to pay a factor, perhaps ithfacB 
«tie, bflt far ofteuer the pluralist merely visits each for a few days atinoally^ 
and the" business of the whole cannot be otiierwise than incouipiotely pev<* 
formed. In others the course has been analytic, and 6 or? individuab lay 
claim 'to la shitre ot* the eniotuuienli of the office, with wbich of eotirse thb 
idoti«siftiiSt«go ; the6« are usually all so poor that they are oblig^di tii |^^t«^ 
form^ths bosiitees in person, and t>eiiig only calted on to do so oace in ^ oi* 
7 years, -ftre^o mucl)k more iguoraui than those whoso kuoijrled^ is ke^t in 
constant employ. 

Thi^ breakii^; o{^ of tbe greM a&i regular cultivation and the commoA 
'reaeuf^a «f the villages, with the perpetual encroaehta^uts of the taxation 
o«'a4l that remained 'hav^ caased a very compel icated, and apparently' ob- 
jectionable arrangem^ni of ^Ihs iatids in cultivation, for the purposes of le- 
vying the asseKsnrent. .Every stationhry agricuUuri&t of a village is ob« 
ligefl-to take a certain field aiid to piryfor it whatever the increasing da- 
tnands'of Government may reqifire to be charged on it ^ it is not left to his 
option to decline this piece of Cbulee, or Customary land, he must either 
tiike It or qiiit the viHage. The^uuM noaiinaily levied on these piecen of 
Chalee aro sonietitnes ^ilonnoiiii, but even absuUiftely not so Jieavy aslhey 
appear, as the meaHtire of Chalee is generally double of what it professes 
to be, and if it happen to border Upon ihe Waste, it is extended still trtdfe 
considerably on that side. The Cbalee holder obtains or should obtain 
further relief by the next denomination or Kurgootkti, which is rated ge« 
'werally at one half of Chalee ratios ia most villages it is optional with 
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tbe cultivator to accept or reject this claRff^. hut io 9ome Tery Irardl p^isli^ 
•d placen it too is obligatory. Next Hiicepila Goo<ku or Khun Muktu, 1an<t 
for which the cultivator makes a specific bargain with the Patel, the rate 
quite fluctuating and the option ortilla«re undoubted. The lands held on 
Koul, or lease at a very low rent for bringinn; waste into tillage, constiittfe 
a fourth class, and lastly a fifth set of rates i^) necessary for cultivatrrn iic^t 
inhabitants of the village, who will not pay the same as the settled R^tit^, 
and are only induced to cultivate at all by the cheapness of the tielda allot- 
ted to them ; this foreign llyut (Ooparwaria of Gnzerat)i8si)led Puruslhul 
in Alahratta, and Horsootin tlieCuaarese langua<>fe« It is to be remarked 
that these 5 classes of land Cluilee, Kuri;ootku, Khun Aluktu, Koul, and 
Horsoot have no reference whatever to the goodness of the land, but mere* 
ly to the modes of raising the whole revenue by their meann. If a village 
be fairly conducted it is to be understood that there is a tolerably even dis- 
tribution of all the classes, so as to render the whole sum levied on each 
man nearly proportioned to the value of the whole land he cultivates, but 
the case may be, and very often is, hay some time niuMt lie, quite the reverse. 
A Patel, to his own relations and friends, may assign a doulile or treble 
proportion of the cheaper classes, whilst it is in his power to limit one whom 
he wishes to oppress entirely to bis exorbitantly rated pice ofChalee, or 
if he grant him a quota of the lightly assessed, it may be at such a distance 
from his other field as to be quite unavailable to him. The hardest case 
of all is when a poor man has not the means to till any thing but his .Clui« 
lee, which he would gladly resi«rn but is not allowed, and is often obliged 
.(under the desperate alternative of abandoning his settled home) to pay 
absolutely more than the whole produce will amount to, subsisting by the 
Jitile incidental labour that he and his family may have the fortune to 
meet with. Instances of all these incidents are to be met with in many vil- 
lages. I have taken it for granted that this complicated classification baa 
arisen from the irregularities and pressure of latter times, from having 
met with villages, though not in tl.is district, which not having been brok* 
en up, have never had recourse to it, and others which having once prac- 
tised it, have on again bringing their whole lands into tilth, abandoned if,^ 
and generalised all land with reference merely to the quality of the soil. 

It is in these Eastern provinces that the Jooree lands form so very pro- 
minent a member of the ffnancial oecouomy. Some villages have, or have 
4iad, folly one Iialf their landi* thus disposed o^ the families of the chief 
ijingayut Patels being the great holders. One rule with regard to the rate 
at which the Jooree lands are taxed is so very prevalent, that it is not 
unfair to consider it as having been originally universal. A Mar of the 
PateFs Jooree pa)s exactly one half of the common Ryuts field, but the ad« 
measurement of the latter being larger in the proportion of 5 to 4 the fa- 
vour shewn to the Patel is cptisiderably less. The Koolkurnee, who it 
the next great Jooree holder, is rated at one half pf the Patel ; this snpe« 
rior grace may be partly the consequence of his Rrabmunhood, but as he 
Js never a practical agriculturist, and seldom tills his lands even by means 
.of servants, his profit at thin lower rate is probably less than 4he PatePs at 
. the higher, and the same remark is applicable to thesmaller Jooree holders 
whose occupation a^ village o^icera does not permit them to till their lands 
^o aa to derive the full prufit from th^m. In many places the result ^f hv* 
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m1 ref olalioiia baa considerably altered tbis distribution, accordtn; at tbe 
^riatrocacy or (be democracy prevailed. As the Assessments on the whole 
have increasedi iba sturdy Ryuts have in some places insisted on the Joo« 
reedar taking bis TuU share of the increase Ropee for Rupee, whilst in 
others, every augmentation on the oldest recorded assessment has beea 
thrown entirely on the Ryuts, leaving a most disproportionate accumulat- 
ed difference at present. In a few very melancholy cases, of late years, the 
Patela have been obliged to their own ruin, to take tbe whole increase oa 
their Jooree^ the Ryuts being utterly unable to pay any more and threat- 
ening desertion if it were demanded. 

Each tillage has an establishment of Shet Sindees, or village militim 
who, in the Southern half particularly, are in most extravagant numbera, 
and endowed with a share of the whole lands, which were the country in 
any state of prosperily, would be x>f great value. They have no pretence 
to the character of a regular corps such as I bad occasion to describe in my 
report on Kalanudy. Page 80. But seem to have been the gradual and"fluc# 
tuating offi^pring of disorderly times, when every village was accustomed' 
either to plunder or to be plundered, and engaged these men as freebooters 
accordingly; but it is in the former capacity that they have always been 
most formidable ; the instances on record of the Shet Sindees making^ a 
manly defence on their village being attacked are very few, but the histow 
lies of their successful pillage are innumerable, and it will be found that 
the villages whose practices in this way have been most notorious are most 
remarkable as well for the number as for the extravagant endowment of 
their Shet Sindees. * 

1 conceive this establishment to be one t>f the most burdensome eviU of 
tlie country ; in » military point of view it never was of much use and is' 
i)ow absolutely of none, but. this half of their character is enough to give 
Uiem Iiabita of confirmed idleness, which render them as useless husband* 
Wij^n as they are inefficient servants ; by far the greater part of their land* 
i^.wapieand that nominally in tillage in the very worst condition, so that 
were it judged expedient to consider them taxable, they have not the means 
ef p8k.)ing any tax. The Village Officers seem careful to keep vp the num« 
here to the greatest height to which they have arisen, t and when the fami« 
)y becomes extinct (which in people of their mode of life and habits must 
frequently occur) instead of the list decreasing, it is filled up from some 
other inhabitant of the village, not unfrequently one of the previously 
efficient cultivators. In the present reduced state of the population of the 
conntrv, it is doubly an evil' to have a considerable part of it professipnolly 
doomed to idleness, and if any means could be adopted which would trans- 
form the Shet Sindees iut^ cultivators evea of the lowest order, it would 
be a clear gain. 

The tenure on which these individuals hoUl their lands appears to be ve- 
ry doubtful; those uho are not hereditary are clearly spurious, and in- 

stances 

•The Village of Benhal, iip to the very da? we. took possession a nest of tlricvcs; 
cootains 62 Mars of land and has 17 Cultivators of Government land. Its Shet SiaUees 
amount to 50 and hold 34 Mar:» of land, or more than half the village^ 

tl met nith a village in uhicb Ibe Trhoie adult lu&lcs Kcre only 7, and the Officers 
claimed ladd/i f«r 8 Siiet biudees. 
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vtances are not waiiiiii^^ of llieir having; at times been reduced largely^, 
tlioiigli future occasions have occured of aifgmenting them. Rastias admi« 
lustration seems in its prosperity to have taxed them occasionally, just U^ 
shew themiheir real condition. 



TOLLS AND TRANSIT DUTIES. 

These are let in three farms for about 18,000 Rupees per annum, and 
this branch of the revenue seems the only one to which that system isap* 
nlicable vrithout any great objection ; the rates arc matter of perfect noto^ 
riety and the Farmer is not armed with any physical power by which he 
can enforce an extra le^^al demand ; disputes he has constantly, at every 
loll house, but probably iamuch oftener a sufferer than a gainer in them. 

The number of Chokees, or toll stations is 18, besides which there is at 
least double that number of private tolls, rights, original or gradually as- 
aumed of Zumeendars, Pbtels &c. the series of which must be as troublesome 
to merchandise in transit as the turn pike gates iu Middlesex to a traveller. 
Much of the regular trade being conducted by Carriers, and that of consi- 
derable mercliants by an attendant Agent, this description of traffic is little 
delayed but with the little dealers it is almost a point of honour not to pay 
four pysa without endeavouring for half an hour to get off" for three, and 
the dispute often amounts to a squabble in which the load is overthrown be« 
fore the termination. 

It is an universal rule that produce of the district pays double the rata 
of goods iu transit ; this would not seem to be very favourable to produc« 
tion, but the principle is sufficiently plain; the former mtrsf pass one or 
other of the Cfaokees, whilst the latter may, if it be not well treated, go 
another road and avoid the whole series ; it is therefore the general prac- 
tice with the farmers to invite Merchants who are expected to come in 
their direction to pass a particular road under promise of lenient treatment 
and remission of part of the duties, and universally individuals or even 
whole towns whose dealings are distinguished by their magnitude and re- 
gularity are charged considerably less than the fixed rate* Still however 
the aggregate amount of the whole must be a great clog on the provincial 
interchange of all articles of low price, the rates being rather ad molem 
than ad valorem* 

The farms of these duties include a number of little taxes on shops, 
stalls, markets, looms &c. so insignificant iu their amount that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how they are collected at all, but which must be very 
teaziug to those ou whom they are levied. 

It seems to have l>een as common to have s^iven a Brahmnn or a Fukeer 
an assignment on the Customs as a piece of land, and claims of this sort 
exist as low as half a Rupee annually ; the troulde of this detail is hap- 
pily got rid of by transferring the whole to the farmer* 

it is I believe quite certain that these duties do not realise tire sum for 
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vliicb lk«y tre fariced, fcut tbe men of business of the country are out of 
•mploy; aad are anxious to pot tbemselvea forward in our offices. Tliis ^ 
oterbidding will of course correct itself. 



STATE OF MORALS. PECULIAR H ABItI^JR CUSTOMS. 

I bave little to say regarding tlie morals of tliese people ; if not very 
elevated, they seem at least to be very innocuous ; if during the season of 
disorder they shewed themselves capable of taking on habiu of theft, vio- 
lence and rapine, the universal, instantaneous and spontaneous change to 
perfect regiilarily and order which took place on their being transfered to 
the British GovernmenS is a point well worthy contemplation ; in no 
country have 1 met with so perfect an a»)8ence of all great crime. I scarce- 
ly think such a state can last, for most certainly it has not been effected by 
any peculiar excellence in the fabric of our police. 

There seems less inconvertibility of profession amongst these people* 
rticularly the Jnngum, tian is usually met with in India. An unsuccess- 
M cultivator will take to buying and selling, and a good deal of half wasta 
knd in the neighbourhood of Bagulkot is now cultivating on speculation 
bf the fallen shopkeepers of that town. It is supposed that they would 
turn sUU more generally to that occupation if it held out any tolerable en- 
coBragemeoU 

Amoogrt the lawUss habits generated in times of disorder, and to wMcli 
tbe accession of our government appears to have put a stop as perfect as 
it was sudden, that called Turlee seems particularly to deserve notice. 
When a Patel or other Officer, particularly of the Berud or Dhungur tribes 
found himself, or pretended to 6nd himself, grossly maltreated either by 
the Government, or by a powerful party in bis own village, it wae not uii- 
usual for him to outlaw himself, and to retire to the woods, and either 
himself singly, or aided by any he could get to join him, to commence a sys- 
tem of warfare on it, destroying the crops, burning the houses, and almost 
in every case, rourderiitj some of the inhabitants; this course has been 
known tolastSor 3 years. The most slnguUr part of this drama is the 
wav In which it ended. No one ever thought of seising the ruffian as an 
•biect of tbe most rigorous punishment, but all endeavours were made to 
tooth him by promising him redress of all he complained of, not nnfrequenlly 
bv presenting Wm with a piece of land, and always by receiving him back 
^m honours. One village was completely ruined in this way by a com 
non Berud, wr«h no higher rank than a mere village guard and so destituta 
•of connections that on his death no heir was to be found for the land with 
which the Government had induced his return to the village. I know not 
well how to account for the favour shewn to this peculiar atrocity ; whe- 
t1*r it be that it is respected as a species of madness, and thus one indica- 
tion of the particular interference of the deity, or whether that the general 
opinion is that a man never can proceed to these desperate extremities 
vrithout real grounds of grievance. 

Another mode of outrage, similar in its immnnity from punishment, was 

the follow in". When a man had a claim agninst another which he found 
*^ ' utucU 
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much difficulty in getting; gallsfaction fqr, le >fou1(l way lay one of that per* 
tons friends or servuiiU, or soniedinea merely an inhabitant of tke same tiU 
lage, and after beating him nearly to the extent of endan jeering bis life^ 
would put a paper into his hands, uhich stated the amount of the demand 
and the name of the deniander, and tell hiui to g;ive that to his superior, in- 
dicating tiiat a nuirder itoiiUI he the next step. Jf this process came Co 
the earsof the Police, which it generally did, the way of settling it was ne- 
ver by punishing the as6auUer, but by iusiating on the defendant's satisfying 
jibe claim* 

There is one large village in which it is declared that the deity has for« 
liidden all attempts to dig a ureU, or to make use of any instrument of iron 
or basket to carry away the earth in deepening the tank ; the consequence is 
that for 3 or 4 months annually water must be brought five miles. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARfLS. 

The remoteness of this tract from all great market for tl^e great qaantitjr 
of surplus produce which it is capable of yielding, the distance from tbft 
sea, the want of roads fit for wheel carriages as well as of the habit of usin^ 
«ttch carriages, the innavigable nature of the rivers, will be permanent ob- 
stacles to its ever yielding such an available rent as in other eircumstanees. 
the fertility of many parts of it might seem to promise; and if, as seems 
most probable, India is likely for the future to be much less distributed by 
ps[rtial wurs, this want of sale will in future be still greater. When this 
district was in its. most flourishing state,the great Hindoo or Mussulman 
' armies which were at that tim^ assembled every year, whilst they des-. 
troyed every thing in the quarter where their operations lay, were 
the great purchasers, through the W unjaras, of the surplus of the tracts 
which were untouched, and generally it may be said of those times, that 
there was at any given period so much got rid of in the way of sheer 
destruction as greatly to enchance the value of what had the good for- 
tune to escape. There was. never any want of a market, said an old Patet 
near Godjundurgurh to me, as long as Moraree Raoo lived, he always 
cleared the way for our grain. If the present tranquillity be permanent, 
it is only in case of partial failure of crops that there will be much transfer 
of grain from one inland district to another, (except of Rice and Wheat for 
the use of the few consumers of those grains residing in parts where they, 
are not grown) as I believe few of these are peopled any way near their 
powers of production, or have the means of purchasing foreign food if thej 
were, and the food of the great body of the people is certainly the produce 
of home. 

The total inattention to the subject of roads is t think one of the most re- 
markable traits of unadvanced civilization to be met with in the country. 
Though the lines of two great communication.^, one from the Mulhar or 
Rice country about Shikarpoof^ Shersia &c. to ISeejapoor, Sholapoor and 
tlie numerous large towns to the N., the other from the Western Sea to ths 
greater part of the Nizam's dominion^:, lie directly througli Bugulkot, no* 
thing like a formed road is to be seen, and every stony ridge of SOO feet 
high .presents a rude pass dilBcuU for even loaded buUocki to traverse, la 
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llie black ft^il uliere all is level, there h no diflRciilly in the fasr weather, but 
ill (be rains, ivheii the fielvis nre fenced in and the passag^e confined to the 
liarroiT lanes, they are generally impassable. Were there well formed and 
well kept up roads, there is notbinn^ in (he severity of the weather of the 
S. W. Monsoon in (his quarter (bat should prevent an uninterrupted traffic 
for the whole year. 

I apprehended it has too readily been taken for ijranted, from the well 
known irregular origin o-f the Mahratla state, from the lawless methods by 
which it rose to greatness, from the apparent indiscipline of its armies m 
veil as its notorious want of faith in its external relations, that its govern- 
«iii^.nt,in those pafts where its soverei«:nty was regularly established, niunt 
also have been bad. I rather imagine that it was in these respects much like 
other Indian governments, good during the reign ofable princes, detestable 
under vicious ones. Balajee and the elder Mahadoo Row seem to have been of 
the former class, and I think there is evidence that whatever countries may 
have been utterly ruined by their armies, or however little (hey were to be 
trusted in treaties, the home department was during their Peshwaships well 
and equitably administered ; probably it continued so until (he fall of the 
influence of Nana Fnrnavese. In citing (he management of the districts in 
question by (he Rastia family, it may be said (hat I have j^ot hold of an in- 
sulated case, but from all I have been able to learn, though (he prac(ice of 
that family may have been somewhat more benevolent than the avera^-e 
the recognised principles of revenue of that period were every where (he 
aame, and the old Mamlutdar who had the original settling of the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Uadamy has assured me that he fixed hij rates of as- 
aefsment not according to any specific order of his Masters, but by what 
were generally considered to be the fair measures of taxation every when* 
and that nei(her Rastia or the Peshwa had any idea of Iet(iui; off (he peo' 
pie for less than (lif y ought to pay. What is probably still more contrary 
to generally received opinions, the government of Hyder which existed in 
a great part of these distric(s for abou( 9 years, is universally declared to 
have been administered with great modera(ion, steadiness and faith, and it 
is only that individual reign which it has been our fortune immediately to 
succeed, which has been characterised by au utter disregard of justice bo» 
nesty and honour. 

There seems to be no idea surviving of any individual possessing pro- 
perty in (he soil otherwise than by direct grant from the Sirkar. The 
Zumeendars whose ancestors almost certainly were Lords of (he greatest 
portion of it, now only claim to hold by recorded gift. Their immunities 
however, and official rank and perquisites, as well as (hose of every infe- 
rior officer, district or village, are held to be as much absolute intangible 
right as any thing can be in a government where the will oT the sovereign 
is the only law, and all violations of them are spoken of as flagrant acts uf 
despotism. ' 

I cannot trace that land of itself has ever been saleable, or at least that it 
has ever been sold. There are instances of Patels and other village offi. 
cers, having sold their offices, and with ihem all the emoluments whether 
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frfirn land or any oihev snnrco, but Uie distinr.f ?o1e of a particular field, cr 
•ofa clcuiiirul (ax free Inuam, such aa are all (lie laiidd held by lirahiitnns^ 
ditefi not appear ever to have been cnslomary. In Ilastia^s time PaleU 
lihips nrefaid to have boen sold for Jl years purchase of their whole emo* 
liMiienls. Isi th^ Pc^shwaV, PateU were sometimes driven by sheer necef* 
fiily to part with them for one or two. J^atterly none have been sold. 
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HOOMGOONJD, 



TP. 



IIE Purn^txnna or Hoon^roond, lies like the district last described, froni 

which it is separated by the tributary river Malaparee, on the South or 

right bank of the river Krishna, which for about 13 miles in a direction 

nearly E« from the Kapur Sunguni forms it's Northern boundary. The 

IMoodguI territory, under the government of the Nizam, bounds it on the 

East for about 18 Miles from the villajpe of Oormarwad<^ee on the Krishna 

1o Somhtpoor, the line being about S. S. E. On the Southern «ide several 

tiearly independent Desaeeships, but all properly belonging to the Nizam's 

"Souba of Kunekeree, touch on it from Somlapoor to the village of Mooru* 

ree within a few Miles of tho Malaparee, (peing a line nearly due West for 

nearly 58 Miles, but containing p.no large indentation extending into the 

centre of the Purganna for about 9 miles near the town of Hoongoond. 

From Moor u ree to the Malaparee the boundary line runs nearly Nortk 

for about five miles, and that rive.r .until its junction, with the Krishna at 

the Kapor Sungum,, completes the boundi^ry^ the distance being about 25 

MileSj and the direction chiefly E. N. E. 

A line drawn due South from'the Kapar Sungem, passing through the 
town of Hoongoond, to the hills beyond the villa<ce of Korgholee, measures 
about 82 miles, and the longest line from E. to W. is that already mentioh« 
-ed as the Sonthern boundary, about 30 miles. The Area may be roughly 
estimated at 675 square miles. 

The rivers form natural boundaries on the W, and N, but on the E, and 
'Sy there are no natural marks whatever, and in fact several Tillages have 
been successively or alternately in the Nizam's, or in the Mahratta terri« 
tory. The internal parts of this Purgunna are badly watered. Two Nalas 
' take their rise in some hills a little beyond the Southern boundary, and tra« 
Terse.the whole .district in a N. E, and E.^. E. direction, one passing by 
the town of Ilkul,and the other by Hoongobnd, after which they join and 
fall into the I^ri^hua n^ar Qomarwadgee. These two determine the sites 
of nearly all the interior villages, excepting those which lie amongst a 
range of detached hills on (he South, and a mountainous angle at the & W. 
The former of tliopi is s.uflifiient, by carefully bringing down il*s waters in 
channels from a Haw uiiles up ifs stream, to water a small patch of rice 
ground in almost every village on it's banks, but this so exhausts the main 
stream that welU must be dug in it's bed for drinking water ; the latter is 
nearly always in that condition. In the parts of the Pnrgnmia which do 
not border either on the two rivers, these tiro Nalas, or the hills, there are 
spaces o£7 or 8 miles without a drop of water. 

Fully three fourths of this Purgunna, including all it's central, Northern, 
and Eastern pnrt.n, are level or nearly so. Tiie l>order of the river Mala- 
paree is almost entirely hilly, and at some points the hills extend three or 
four miles inland ; tliey are chiefly of the flat topped sand stone kind which 
Ihave of\en hnd occasion to describe. There is an exceedingly roush and 
liilly tract at the S. W, of the same materiaU, near the town of Gooroor, 
and almost all the villan;es on the Southern border are in the neighbourhood 
of hills, either detached or in lines; the former are chiefly composed of 
shivery Feldspar. There 
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Tliere iH Uule wood ,llirou«liout flie Piirj^nnna except tlie crererown 
biiKhes oflliewafiteaiahle land, none of the liilli^ yielding an) useful liuibef> 
and many of them being (juite bare. 

The Purgnnna is entirely included in (he ancient Karnafica, nnd tto 
Kanarese is (he universal langnage, with the exception of the official Mali- 
rattas. 



CLIMATE. 

On this head I must refer to what I have already stated with re»arc] fo 
Da^ulkot and Hadaniy. This tract being further Eastward is subject to 
8tiU more intense heals lu the months in which the power of the siirrc 
rays is chiefly felt ; the Eastern blasts from November to January or Pe- 
bruary are still more keen, and the rains of the S. W. Monsoon are much 
more unsteady in the periods as well as the quantity of their fall. The 
Climate is therefore certainly not a pleasant, but is by no meana an un- 
healthy one, at least in the open part of the country which forms so large a 
proportion of the whole. The confined and hilly angle already mentioned 
Dear the townof Gooroer, which is also the most liberally watered part of 
the Purgunna, is much affected with Intermittent Fever, chiefly Quartan^ 
which may be considered Endemic in almost every part of India where the 
topography is of a sirailar description. In the remaining parts of the district 
there was no very prevalent diseasei and it was not uncommoa to meet with 
hale men of 65 years old. 



SOIL. 



A black alluvial soil, apparently of very considerable powers of fertility^ 
occupies the whole of the Northern and Eastern, and much of the central 
portions of this Talook, every where of a depth sufficient to ensure the full 
developement of its powers. In some of the central townships and of the 
inland Southern ones, the substratum which is here a softish flesh«coloured 
granite, is a good deal intermixed with the black alluvial soil, either in its 
disintegrated state, when tlie compound is called Muree, or in the form of 
pebbles, when it ir torined Garnb and is oiie of the least productive descrip- 
tions of soil, as it requires full manuring, and will not bear the ploughin<r 
necessary for the due dispersion of the manure. 

The lands on the banks of the Malaparee, and tlie whole S. W. angle 
are composed of the red sandy soil often spoken of under the name of Mii« 
sub, and Jiflferins: in every degree from an useful brown loam to a nearly 
barren red sand. The same soil, generally of a very inferior kind, is met 
with on ihe extreme South line. A few villajjes in the same quarter have 
their lands of a irrcyisli soil of a trifling depth, apparently derived from the 
Feldspar which coiHtihites the rock of that part of the Puigunna. It is in- 
ferior in powers to the Uluck soil or Regur, but seems to be of the next 
best class. 

TILLAGE. 
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TILLAGE. AGRICULTURE, AND IMPLEMENTS: 

SUBJECTS OP CULTIVATON. 

The Tillage of tfi^BIiHikfllotl, destribedat considerable length in tbe 
preceding report (Bagullsot and Badamy,) ia pursued throujghoui this l^ar- 
gunna in correapondins situatiens nearly without alteration, but it wonid 
appeatitith considerably siaaller eAect; it Is true that nearly all the very 
best Unda on the North ahd East are waste, but ia the central parts of tfta 
Purgunna, where there is much land to external appearance nearly equal 
ni powers to any part of the tract before described, it would seem that a ai* 
ibilikr fertility has never beta experienced, and judging by, what is perhaps 
flie Wst intention We can now have, the sums which these lands were ia 
the habit of paying to the revenue in times of acknowledged prosperity, and 
when there was certainly no intention ef bein^ uBHecestarily lenient vrlth 
tbem, their y ieldings must be at least one third less than in simitar lands YTeit 
ofthe Malaparee. Ahother proof of the inferior fertility of these lands in 
general may be derived from the great importuned trhich aeemi to have 
lieen attached to the trifling,and apparently insignificant patches of Ricd land 
«njoydl by the villages sknated on the Ilkul nula; they probably did not 
conatitute one-thirtieth of thn lands ofeaeh village, bnt on them they Se^fttdl 
to have mainly depended for their Wealthy and irberer the disorders and g^ 
neral poverty of the times have dri^to these patches oat of that peetlliar 
cultivation, which is now the case in by far the greater niimber of them^ 
the places have sunk into the greatest distress. The most obvious^ though 
probably not the only cause of this inferiority, is the still greater nacor* 
tainty in the fall ofthe rains of the S« W. Monsoon ; not only is the quan- 
tity of min less, but ha diatrihitlton is msHr4 ivregolar, And I wti l6d to 
conclude, after much enqtoiry, timi • bad eh>p every tMrd yMrr, nttdf Ait tfl- 
i^oat total (ailure once in five or ai« yeatftf, mtH n^t dtt df tH^ ictninirti^ 
coarse of the seasons. Ia the Mnstkb laftds wbicfa^ Vfiag priitcii^Hlly in tl^ 
neighbourhood of hills, receive more rain Md reqiiire taiss^ Ihe difKt^iMM^ 
lA fertility is not so great;, it is uncertain eeev|^ wheve« bet mil ttor# M 
Here than further Westward. 

In the pure Regnr or Yeree Lands, the Rubee Harvest reigns para- 
mount, and Cotton (a) and White Jooaree (b) are the favourite subjects 
cfcultivatitrn on it. The lalfdf^ wB<Nb Vk4 crop ii good, is both more pro- 
fitable and les.o injurious to the laud, but on the ether hand Cotton is much 
n9ttl»rdf^\»'nifg€^mimmma9m\h\!Aehfifi^ ^rub wiicihaa 

ill kilter seasone .been fulnir ta mtUif siiAA* ^tftkcfd pKMsr, drid sXkbject fo 
feir accidenU.exoepl tbe unnseai ptokaigatlfMi M'ihitf AM \ffhSidfJ&hui* 
ry, or prematiKe mimwheafita poAs ep^if^ ik tM Aft«e<^ eikf of SfaTc'h. Aotit 
these sttb^ects: are wmv iat 9epMi#bet^, tllie^ ColtUti' ittfetrt a' ^or(iiis;(it earfier^ 
end l>94J%tfr€f galhenectin liiieetKl^fMarchdi^be^^ 6*rApfit. Hut buree (c) 

isagmiefai soiij»e4! e^ tiUiif^e^ eri kfttM Matk sdif^ i^Kere it forms a very 
«^v«twfeett>t aiiflfftian«in vitihCoctosl,^ Min^^ppMtJtf ^atl(er to Tiiiprove the 
p^round than to injtire it, occupying tk^^if Ibt A' ^^y MortCmej and per- 
liiAps.r«sS ^4^ect (o entire failure than any other ceconomical plant. Wheat 
id) is also cultivated iu tlieseia«d-y Imi a t o r e p i opa ' ly bgfofigs laTtlTe niix- 
ed soil called Muree,.mid Hi ike j^rey species noticed as being^ fbtiS&A'^iiiii^ 

{a) Gossyphim herbaceuin, I (r) Cicer arietinum, 

^; 64>i^Uuai bacclianitui:d» J {d) TriUcuai oeUivaoift 
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<'ilie FeWspar liilU. It has laileily at least, been- an wncrerlain tfrop, and 
' Ihe formers never seem to regard il as a profitHble one. It is sown after 
the Monsoon rains are entirely over, and is reaped in March. It is to be ob- 
served that none of these articles in the Regur lands receive one particle 
of manure. 

' It must be unnecepsAry to repeat what has already been more than once 
related respectip<i[ the tillas^e of theMuRiib landia, which invariably are ap- 
plied to (he subjects, in general termed Mo(>n«faree, of the Khnreef liar* 
vest Red Jooaree (e) and Snzsj^urun (/) forniiY^g the chief, and the various 
useful pulses enumerated at Page 13^ of the Bagulkot report Bll up the list. 
• Rata (g*) Sawee(70 or Ragee (0 are not cultivated in any part of the Pur- 
gunna. 

I. ;The little Rice plots already alluded to on the banks of the Ilkul Nala, 
r.affurd, in the few places where they are kept up, only onp crop annually. 
It is sown about July or August when the channels have filled from the ef- 
fect of the Rains of S. W. Monsoon in the hills, and is gathered about the 
end of the year. The management is quite similar to that already des* 
cribed at Poge 118 of the' Report just quoted. The high advantage of this 
ci^op seems to be the much greater certainty of its success than of the sin)« 
pje dry, crops, but the maintaining the channels, seems to require a certain 
capital which having during the late disorderly times, been almost every 
nh^e destroyed, the number of villages v^bich has been obliged to abandon 
these favourite plots, is much greater than that which has been able (o 
. keep iheiD up. 

/AH lands, except the pure Regnr,ftre manured td the extent of ihe far- 

' mer's powers and thus those in the immediate vicinity of the villages are 

flwaysiji ihe best state. The Rice patches particularly, demand all the 

tppnure Uiat can be given them. This is as usual the dung of the Cattle, 

/ ^nd the ordinary sweepings ofihe house, always kept in a heap until they 

^ . have assumed the form ofn friable powder, all the volatile parts bavii\g 

completely evaporated. 



GARDEN PRODUCE. 

*1 did not in my progress through this Purgunna in varions directions 
meet with a single garden. The-waut of Tanks and of running streams, ex- 
eept the large rivers which doiiel in general answer well for this purpose, 
will go a long way to account for this deficiency, and the exposed aird 
ruined condition of the greater part for the last thirty years, will be enough 
to render it a matter of no surprise. The markets (which will hereafter 
be mentioned) are supplied with Onions, Garlick, Capsicum, Plaintains 
and a few other articles of common use, from the garden tracts spoken of 
in the Report last quoted, at Page I9i. 

CATTLE. 



<#) Sor-hum Data, t^k) Panicum milisceom, 

in Holcnsspicalus, (<) EJeusiae coracaaa, 

i4gi Paaicum ItalicBBy ' ; | 
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CATTLE. 

The Oxeti are small but of a stout form, anil are 1 think of a better race 
t^ian in any of the Talooks that I have yet had to report upon ; even now 
they are seen to great disadv»ntag;e, foru«;e having been exceedingly scarce 
Ibr the last three years, many of the loirer ryuls having being driven to part 
ffith a portion of theirstock, and a very heavy mortality having more than 
dice destroyed great numbers in all parts. In a litde circle of about SO 
tillages in the Southern part of the Purgunna, about oDO head were report* 
ed to have died during the few weeks that I was in the neighbourhood. 

'The native breed, though entirely depended on for the ordinary operations 
of agriculture, is considered (as in the adjoining Purgunnas) as unequal 
to the sticcessful working of the great Plough for bringing the old waste Re- 
^r (of which there is unfortunately an immence extent) into tilth. At 
least one pair of the Gudwel breed should be found in every team, and one 
of the chief obstacles which I heard alledged to the extension of that tillage, 
was the utter inability of the Ryuts in their present poverty either to pur- 
chase or to feed these superior animals, and it is plain that they never 
undertake the task willingly without them. At one very remarkable 
village, which has distinguished itself by its exertions in reclaifliing its 
waste, Isaw 15th pairs ,of these noble animals, equal in bulk to the best 
^ Guzerat bollocks^ atid I believe more patient of severe labo an 

The Dairy is in a very low state throughout the Porgunna. The banks 
of the Krishna afford a succulent pasturage to a few poor Cows, andagood 
many female UufTalos are kept in the neighbourhood of the town of Ilkul, 
but the whole is not equal to the wants of the population, small as that if. 

^Someef the principal ^uraeendars (the Desaees keep and breed a few > 
horses for their own use, but the country is ill adieipted for a Stud, and no 
paioa seem ever to have been taken to establish a superior breed. 

As is usual irhere nearly the whole country is waste, flocks of Sheep and 
Goats are to be met wi(h in most of the villages, except those at the S. W* 

• angle. They generally run from about 50 to 80 at each village, and in 
two only do they exceed 300. There is very little sale for them ; within 
the Purgunna absolutely none, but at certain seasons the Butchers of Ba« 

^ gulkotaud nieeritch purchase a few s^oret* 



POPULATION. 

'The Hoongoond Piirgunna contains 106 inhabited places, (of which II 
sre entirely alienated) and 22 nominal sites of villages, a few of which have 
never been occupied within the period of record. These 106 places are re* 
ported to contain 6)719 houses, with. Sl,079 inhabitants, the rate being 
•bout 4 two thirds to a house, but as there is one quarter where the popula- 
tion returns appear to have been constructed without any care and give re- 
sults, much lower than there is any cause for believing, I think 3J,000 may ' 
be assumed for the total as near the truth, and this alH^rds nearly 5 to a 
house. The fullest population is to be found in the strictly agricultural 
^ mnd well doing towns of Hoongoond, Kandgul and Keloor, which have 5467 

persona 
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persong occupyins; 999 Iiouses, &t nearly &f to eticli houffe, and the lowest 
is to he met iviili as itftual in (lie small villages 411 the kills, where there are 
Hrarceiy more than 3 to a hoAse. The largest maniiracturiog town, Ilkul^ 
roivtariis only 579 hoiN^es and in these returns only 9579 people, or 4|lo m 
hou^e, arid ilie chief Pet or Market, Unieeiigor, 462 houses witli 1899 peo* 
|>)e, at a Tate of only 4} to a house, but as both of these are flourishifB)^^ 
{ylaces, and, the fanner particularly, healthily situaled> I bave iiedottbt 
that the populatiou of both is under-slated. 

TIm tilla^en »re nearly all of a small class, from SO to 60 houses ; 28 
have less than ^ houses each, but -several of Uiese have only very l^elj 
b^en re^stahlished, 

Tiewied with regard to the area, tlie popuTatioil of this I'arf anna onl j 
yields. 49 to aequare mHe, which, ^^onsklerin^ the very great proportion of 
arable iaudl, is eiii^arlf low. There tssuftcient evidence that many of 
tlie villatj^es liav« at ocie irflM voakmted nearly douhfe of what they now do^ 
but on ih^ <»lber iiaad, th# prificipai pluces, pattkuldrly the five above men^ 
tuHiad, are supposed ta be now almost as full as ever Ibey were. It mast 
Ihetefoire have Jseeii always a Vow peo^pted diltrict, and it seems a part of 
the sm«e>aat«rel inference that it caii never have been for any great length 
of 4iaie to«;etlier a very productive one; it certainly has, though not lately^ 
enjoyed periods of sufficient repose to enable it to de^'elope its resources 
la their full extent. 



FBOPL& 

The two most industrious tribes of this part of ike worU» th€ l^ngwiM 
or lay J mrgiini, and the Dhungur^ necapy the most praaiinaai p\mem i» IW 
division of this population, (he former cousHtuting about faur-niiilha attdllla 
latter nearly oneWifth <»Fthe whole numbers. There is no other tribe in suf« 
£cieivt nunihers to merit distiaction, hut the remainder is made up of ftrtii- 
iHuns as village Officers, Moosalmang chieAy as Kutchery Sefvanta, Ka* 
beers or noitt«meii, the often deacribed Beruds, Mooohtagearft, Wearaf«y 
l>yer8, the ordinary Village artisanjs aiul tradeiasan, and laetly H ¥ery tOA« 
siderable body of the^atca^ Mbara^ and Maiif. 

None of these demand any paiiicularremarlcheyond what has occnrreil 
141 preceding reports, except it be the Liiigayut as to the litigious and pug* 
ijacioiis spirit which animates them,, mora especially the manufacturers, as 
M caste, and which keeps them in perpetual feuds with Brahniun^, JyuDS 
Sliopkeeperf,. and alviost. every trihe^kat may ba in namberasrufficieut to 
dispute with ihem^ Noiiiingcatt be mora abaurd than the alledgad origins 
of ihef^e quarrels, and as re)s9a« kaa aathiriig to do in their birth, so it is 
iM'tof the lea&t u^e ia cnmpo«ii^>ih«ou Generally the strong hand of au« 
thority is nec»6Aar}f to i^i-finvcaaTetiMrn of peace, but it is equally necessary 
to apply itn-ithall ce^urd toafri*teprei*f^g»tive, or Ibe stubborn bond of mii- 
lual aUiance whieh uu,it^a tJi«sa ui%H would lesid, and more than once has 
led^ to the desertiqu of u^UqIq i;4llag«s« In other respects the Lingwunt 
are uik hoHesil and fall' deiilin^ peopW>!, re>«pecioMe in theiir domestic re1at4* 

<»w^.aiid cer(uiikil% ajiuiMjkg^l ijia iamat a«e(ttl tubjecta of the state; 

GENERAL 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Tliere is enough in this respect which i^esembles what I ha^ve already re« 
lated nhen speaking; of liagulkot -und Badamy, and enoun;h of a distinct 
kind, to render (he comparison curious in bolh points of vieir, whilst there 
lit a considerable variely in the circnmstances of the different quarters of the 
•Purgunna which will require a little further illustration. 

This Talook too lays claim to its recorded period of full tiHog^e, prosperity 
and population, enjoyed by some parts for a shorter, and others for a 
longer time, but apparentlyjjy none since the distructive f^imine of 1790. 
In many parts, particularly on the banks of the Krisllna^, the ruin com* 
luenced before 1780, when the Mahratta armies began to pass and repass, 
^nda single march of that foroHdable body was enough to annihilate the 
irell being of a large tract for a number of years. Many villages date tiieir 
ruin from the passage oTHurri Punt Purkia about I7S3 and other armies 
succeeding, the matter was nearly completed by the famine of 1790, which 
besides its direct and tremendous powers of destruction, seems to have 
broken up the common bonds of society, and to have set every man on 
plundering his neighbour. It was then that the system of Katkaee* or 
systematic pillage broke out, and has subsisted unceasingly up to the very 
day of the British conquest. The chief performers on this stage were 
the De^aee of Sorapoor on the opposite side of the Krishna, the Naek of 
Moodgula large neighbouring town of the Nizams, the Zumeendar of 
Kunekeree on« of the Nizams con6deniial servants, and the Patel of an 
almost adjoining town in the same Purgnnna, Kurnree, who appears to. 
have made up in activity what he watfted in power, and to have been the 
terror of the ivhole country .i* 

It is needless to lodkout for further causes of ruin. Katkaee h of itself 
equal to armies, famines, extortionary taxes and every other destructive 
arm that can be wielded against the well being of an agricultural tract • 
of what it effected the following may serve as an example. The village of 
Murwal and Kop in the year 1778 (Rastia's administration) had nearly 
9,000 acres of land, including alienations, in full tillage; an old Rynt assur- 
ed me that there was not a stick to be got for firewood, but was obliged to 
be brought from the opposite side of the Krishna. There was a weekly 
market at which sixty dealers from neighbouring markets re^rularly pitch- 
ed their stalls, and the place contained between 300 and 400 houses. At 
present, the land returned as cultivated does not exceed 260 acres and this 
i« entirely stony scrapsabout the banks of the river and within protection 
of the towa; every inch of the fine laud, extending five miles in one direc- 



lion 



♦ Katkaee differs from Poondaee in being' somewhat less dignified • the formal.:. 

f blunder and robbery with all it's usual accompaniments ; the second rather Jtf^tJtl 
evy contributions by means of an armed force, aad will rather protect than d^r!iZ 
resources in order to be able to make a second draft, but the Katik has no anrK r ^ 
♦ighl; destruction marks his sl«ps. The term Kalik 1 believe is another name for tl^ 
Bcrud, but the title as well as the profession has aow a much wider rinjel 

f This roan himself told mu that on the very evening on which the British Thani^ 
came to lake po»H^ioii of a neighboifring little town, he had a^embled his gang for 
the purpose of sacking it, and had taken post^o as to fall on about snnset,i>ut before thit 
the Icons marched m and he was obliged to turn round i he lamented that he had nS 
struck asms e atrokc^mce. He is* nwia^f Wgeestate, but, from want of capital and 
t|^<: dj-populaliou of tliecwuDlry, unable to derive the smallest benefit from it and u 
l^crall) a beggar, '*' *"** ** 
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(ion and roariii motlier, ismfowst of <|iri(fk1y ))iiAlie^ Uve Tnaams »U 
lyiitj^iiiit untouched, whiUt ^heir holders till scrapg of public Uui^ aC 
Ifie ctifrenl isrmessmpnt ; t)i« tnai^t lias vaurshiedy and the ViIIhi^ couUins 
«Hout 1 10 housed". Such is the condition, aud tlie picture is not exaggreral- 
rd, ofallthe NoHliern atid Easft«rn side nfthe Pur<rQnna;ifa diaKunml 
Be drawn from tbe Kapur S(in«;um at Die N. W. to (lie villa:re of KancI^ 
gul at the S. E. ail oti Ihe N. K. orit^?i11 be foand nearly to ^or^espofid 
ivilh what has been just descrilied; four respectabU anarket tocroaar^ia* 
cJuded, not cue of which uow liati a shop. 

Near to Uik imaginary liua and ehi^ny t^ the S. W. of it, Kea a litUe 
district of aboat 90 v«lla«^eft, tailed the Sumod <Hoiidred) of Toomb ; up 
to tho year 1796 it fonaed part of (he dominions of NiBani Ali, but araa in 
that year tensed «n foy the Mahrattas. It^i former hiiftory givea a miich 
more fiivorahfc idea of the management of the distant j^rta of that|^eat 
Moosulraan state, than it would be poseiblo to draw from its condition ici 
natter times. The viilaj^es are all naturally of every trifling resources, bat 
by being tenderly and steadily dealt with for a tery long tia»e, Ihey bad 
arrived at a atato of moderate prospH-ily, were all or nearly all in tilth/ 
were well peopled, and the retenne paid without di$culty or murmuring. 
TIio Katiks, belonging principally to the same atate, bad not disturbed 
the Somwd up to that period, and were probably somewhat restrained by the 
Fort of Toomb where there waa always a small Military Force. With tbo 
oecnpation by the Mahrattns, ceased the well being of the Tpomb Sumad f 
the system of (axing to the full extent of what could be extracted^ oommanck 
ed immediately, individuals were annually ruined, land, particularly the 
Rice patches, became waste in great quantities, villages were eomplete)/ 
broken up, and a bare and precarious subsistence was all (hat the moaC 
fortunate were allowed to reckon on. Such was the coadiiiouef this little 
tract up to the hour of our taking possession^ and, with the exception of rea^ 
tored confidence, rery little amendmettlia perceptible. The badcro|>ao€ 
T« the thrcie last years are probably the chief canae^ biit from the aatnral oir*^ 

comstancea of the tract, the acquiaition el property muat be ms slow aa itv 
diasipation was rapid, and it must be a long time before any thiiiglikeA 
reidovery will be estaUtshed. 

Nearly the whole of the remainder of what tiea to Ihe S. W. of the 
diagonal line, baabeea a objected to one set of opemtin^ circamstancet. 
Since Rastia^a admin iatrat ion oeeted, aWtvut (he year 1780, it has alwaya 
been maltreated by ila riiiera, mod atuniily defended by its own Zameen^ 
d^rs. Tiiey have net been nbie to protect it rit>m (he oeeasional deraata» 
tionsof acmift, towhich.it has been subjected scarcely in a \€^^ degree 
tl|an the adjoining Purgunnas, nor were they able to keep down the fa- 
miliar practice ofKatkaee, in which they most probably Indulged a little 
themaelves at the expenee of those who were not under their immediedO': 
protection, but it ia moat certain that they both had^ and exerted, an in- 
fluence anIBcient to restrain the rotas of taxation within some bonmbef 
moderation^ to re-eatabKah vilUges by collecting the di!«]iersed inhabi- 
tania and granting the usual tea»eR, andto preserve a good internal police. 
Tile .most remarkable, aa well ait the moat oMful, io«^tartce of fheit* employ- 
iiy MiMi iaflee^ce^ irjia on the arrival oftbePeakwa'a [Uvenue Fnnnera ' 

'•*t 
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at HalguTkot in ^9tO, wTien a similar Bcale of extortion was fixed on far 
Hoongooiitly as tbat w1ii<:h we liaise aeen completed the ruin of the for« 
nier Purguiinii. The attempt was here fairly resisted, and, I suppose on* 
dper tlie dread of instant rebellion wliicli they Iftad not the power to quefl, 
tlie Sursoobas during the whole seven years of their unchecked repa- 
city at Bagulkot were able to obtain nothing more than ordinary rates 
Arom Hoongooud. Besides the immediate deliverance^ the ultimate benefit 
oftliis resistance has to the people been of much longer continuance. Oil 
6iir taking possesion, and resorting as usual to the average of ten years taxa- 
tion as the base on which to build our^s, nothing but legitimate rates appeareJl 
on the record, and our first assessment was no more than the district couV^^ 
in limes of ordinary prosperity very well have afforded to pay ; if it 
or the subsequent ones have been severoly felt, as I believe they ia 
many instances certainly have, it is mainly attributable t^ the recur* 
rence of three almest complete failures of crop, a course of calamity 
which a country nf «ttch limited resources as this cannot possibly hold 
ttpngain^t. It is eoiyeetured tbat this influence of the Desaee^s in shielding 
llie Itj'uts tr^m the «yils of heavy taxation has not been iinexerted or in* 
effectnal even during the three years of our Government^and it is cer- 
lain that the searching out of every possible pretext for laying a few ad« 
dltt^nal Rupees on every village just emerg4.ig from thirty years of diiT* 
ficulties, has not been pursued in this Purgunna to the extent in which it 
has been practised in the adjoining one. Believing however that the 
sums wbicli have thus remained with the Ryuts instead of finding their 
way to the Treasury are very inconsiderable, and that the Farmers am 
sitll quite as poor as is necessary, I cannot help regarding even this ex- 
tenlion efthe influence of the Desaees as fortunate for the country an4 
beneficial to the people, and I conceive it to be owing almost entirely to 
thetti that the parts of the Purgunna with which they are concerned^ tho* 
infinitely less favoured by nature than the Ungulkot and Badamyprovincei 
thongli neatly equally afflicted with all the scourges of disorder tbat 
fclive ruined that tract, and though more decidedly suffering under a three 
year*s failure of crops, ard not plunged nearly into that depth of poverty 
which is so geftieraly seen there, as well as in tlie Eastern side 6flhii 
Pargnnna where the influence of these men does not extend. As I dd not 
think it ptobable that under the vigilance of dur management the power 
oftheS6 Desaees should eVef attain a height dangerous or eten troubl « 
aoflle to the state, and as they evidently maintain this power merely by 
the attachment of the people arising from a ^txae of benefit, I conceive jt 
vonld be iluptoper to interfere in alteinplin;; to curtail either that or their 
einolttmettts, which last, unless 1 am much mi^iufol'med; have not bei^n 
nucb respected. From habit:), connection, inlluence and kno wled§0. ihey 
a^e able to effect infinitely more than any other tndividuals in the recovery 
eflhis nearly ruined country, and in any measures that we may ihiok it 
right to ad^»|it for that clesMreaMe end, the I>etU^ee9 liamapa and UitiecAi* 
gowra would be t>y far lht» m*o^t ciFecttve inslrnneiits, and s:ich as no other 
Taluok that has come under my observation appears lo afford. 

The great village of Kandgol stlnaied nearly nt Ihe S. IT. anjjleofthe 
Purgunna^ affjrds a strong jusiance of what nny be efll*cle d by the Ica^^es 
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for the recovery of ndned places, w?ien in Ihc Imncb of a mnn of cnerary. 
TImb village contains upnanls of 1 1000 acres of prinie laiul, a!>oat one tliii-4 
of irhicli is the free property of the Riddeer Patcl, who hai^ aU:> three ot!ier 
free hamletfl. It 14 nearly surrounded by one of the most turbulent cor« 
ners of the Nizams territories, and ^vas about 14 years aj^o in a state of ut- 
ter waste from Katkaee, in which proTession 1 have little doubt the said 
Patel retaliated to the utmost of hi!4 power by means of 100 Shet Sindees 
M'ho form part of the villajre establishnKMit. In 1807 br 1S08, the Patel, 
instigated either by the prospect orenhancinj the value of his own large 
but totally unproductive estate, or perhaps by a threat of its resuuiptioH 
if he did not exert himself in the restoration of the Sirkar'ii revenue, ob- 
tained a lease of the whole villa;;e for 10 years, for the annual sum which 
it paid at the commencement of those 10 years, on the condition that he was 
in that time to brinj; into tilth the whole of the Government lands, amount* 
ing to about 3000 acres, which were at the expiration of the term to be- 
come subject to the current rental of the country. The Patel has per'? 
formed his engagement strictly, the whole of the public land now yielding 
tlie full revenue, whilst more than two thirds of his own private lands, 
which are much more extensive than the Government'sy remain in a state 
of nature, and it is only now that he is fairly setting about reclaiming them. 
When all the surrounding villages are in a state of half ruin and depopu* 
lation, this place has collected and maintained a compact agricultural com- 
munity of 550 houses, all in a state of comfort. At the commencement of 
thelease, the Patel, from his own resources and'his credit, adianced Bul- 
locks and small sums of money to ^veryHyut he could ghetto take employt 
TFith him, and he assured me'that in many instances these advances had no., 
yet been repaid him, but beseemed to be under no fear of ultimately losin;^ 
by them, and he was evidently very proud of the success of his enterprise 
In relating this case, I by no means intend it as an example of what willge* 
nerallj/he eflftfcted by leases, for it is clearly an extreme one, and lessees, 
either of such ability or such energy are scarcely ever to be met with, but 
it is good to have a clear instance of what they are capable of effectirig, and 
^ aproofoflkow much they ought to be eircouraged. There are not very 

many places in the Purgunna where the people have the means of embark- 
ing in the speculation with fair prospect of success, but every where the 
inclination seemed to run beyond the power, and nothing but inability will 
retard the extension of the cultivation. It is true the farmers complained 
heavily of the reduction of the term, which had never been less than 9 years 
and sometimes 1 1, to 7 years, at which rate a new Mamlutdar, with all the 
injudiciousnesB'of over zeal, was absolutely forcing leases upon every \\U 
]age, without the slightest Jiuowledge of its abilit y to execute them ; but 
even at this almost certain prospect of loss, and with the first of the seven 
years nearly half elapsed, the Patels were accepti ng them, rather tbua 
seem indolent opposers of the wishes ef government. 

In December 18^0 the prices of grain at the most central market in the 
Ftirgunna were as follows, the Weights reduced to Avoir dupois lbs. 

lbs. oz. 



AVheaf, per Rupee, . * ^7 JO. 

Iluibuice, . . 34 lO. 



Unjuree 
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' Ibt* <f^ 
))ffjur<fte or Susguraiiy -l I • 34 lO. 

RedJooareei <» ; 36 9 

Rice, • • • ; 21 3 

Pttkei, 
Toour, -• • • -i ,86ii 

Moongy • • » « 36 9 

Koolth^e, » . , > 46 3 

Theae will be found to differ very little from the arerago prieee of the 
^argttauaa of Bagulkot and Badamy^ and the whole are to be considered in- 
f dicalive of repeated and eoutiaued uaprosperoue aeaeon^. No district with* 
^n the distance to pay the ecpence of transportation has bad a sufficiently 
abundant crop to be able to furnish its neighbour with a supply equal lo 
producing any effect on the price* 

All the calculations in the Report on Bagulkot and Badamy relative to 
the price of labour and what it will purchase, are equally applicable te 
'this Purgunna^ the habits and modes of life being in both exceedingly si* 
viilar. 



LAND MBASURfiMBNT. SIZE O^ FARMS. 

The denomination of Measure, the Kooroo, which prevails in the fiSast^ 
^Hfrn part of Che Bagulkot 'Purgunna, and is Aiere nearly equal to SO Acres, 
ss universal throughout Hoongoond, all land accompts being kept in it, 
^nd in its one-sixteenth, a Pahilee ; but the term does not seem here to be 
•nearly so definite, and 4be4dea attached to it seems to be a fluctuating one 
between the real ardHof the land and the quantity of seed required to sow 
rSt. Some Kooroos which i measured gave 43 and 48 acres, but as Chey 
•were of the-elass called Chalee,in which the measurements are always K« 
•beral, they were probably considerably larger than the average* 

In the present low state of agriculture no fair judgement can be. form* 
Ved of what isthe usual size of farms in prosperous times, but at the 
town of KooDgoond, which ^s nearly oneof the most flourishing agriciA- 
tural places in the district, the chief Ryut farms no more than If Kooroo^ 
almost 54 acres, for which he pays 230 Rupees, or about 4§ Ru pees per 
•acre, urate however which -none but good and favourably situated land 
can afford to pay; far more than half does not yield, half that rent. . 

The Zumeendars and great Landholders, sach as the Patel of Kandg^l 
«bove mentioned, let out their lands on the village system exactly in tho 
-same manner as the government lands, but they seem at present to be still 
"Worse off with regard *to tenants. They very seldom retain in their own 
liands more than 60 or 80 acres for the supply of their rf^spectivis bousholds* 



MARKETS. 

There are now only three Markets in action thtrooghoiit the Purgunna^' 
«ad all of them of modern formation. Two^ Ilkul and tJmeeogur, were 

' '^ established 
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tstahlUhcd by the Desaees ofwlioin I have »p<>kefi above, tTie first about 3S 
and the lutter uboui S5 yea;;8 m^Oy niinply by giving assuruttceft uf fteedoiii 
fVom taxation for a certain iiuitiber of years (generally lO) to all traclesuien^ 
artisans and mantifacturers, and uftervrards taking tronn tlieni a nioderata^ 
ground rent. The success of4lie attempt of course depends altogether on 
the character for faith of ihe founder, and in the present instancea it ha« 
been complete. Both places are now greatly frequented, the firnt for grata 
and the Cloths manufactored at it, and the second for the various articles 
. tailed Kirana (Grocefies) wliicikare weekly brought here, to the amount of 
60 or'60 bullock load^, from th<s great mart for this sort of produce. Nut* 
guud« Besides graJn in abundance, and useful the* very coarse clotlis, a 
AUfuberof cattle are weekly exposed in tlie Market of Umeengur. The 
third Market) Gooroor, has been still more lately established under the 
auspicesof the Peshwa's officers, but its -success has been very inferior; it 
is unhealthily situated, the surrounding country is b^dly peopled and poor^ 
and it is too near Umeengur to be requisite in the economy of the country* 
The leases arejust expired, but the manufacturers are not yet iu sufficient 
'employ to enable them to pay any important assessment. 

The six old Market towns of the Purgunna have for the last thirty yeart 
been utterly desertedj^ and will not, 1 imagine, ever be reinstated* 

The only Coins current are the Mulhar Shahee and Chandoree Riipee% 
' and tlie general Shahee Pyaaj so that all accompli are managed with great 
timpKcity/ 



MANUFACTURES. TRADE}. 

Under these heads the Purgunna of Hoongoond is nearly aa twonapiea* 
jDi^B sa any that it has yet fallen to me to describe. Three towns only 
(those already mentioned as Market^) contain weaviag eatabUshauntSy and 
the number of families so employed is only about 350. 

Women^s dresses, Sarhetei or Loagree, the best sort felliag for about 4f 
. Rupees, and the more usually woven for S{, and Choolees or boddices froai 

five-tenths to 4 Rupee, are the articles chiefly manufactured. They are 
. collected by the Mercbanyts of llkul, and purchasers eome forihefn froai 

ItfeerUcb^ Uagulkl>t, Jiamfc«uniee| Rehmutpoor, Sholapoor Md Ueejapoor. 

There is no other trade than what is connected with this maoufaotarei 
.4nd whatjitt already bfW #pokea of in describing the aarkets. 



VILLAGES. OFFICERS. 

The IKnmeendars under the various titles of Desaees^ Nargowras^ 
Maeks, and Deshpandees, exist iii considerable numbers in every sub^divt- 
sion of the Purgunna^ and all formerly seem to have been men of respect* 
able estate, but it has plainly been the general policy of the ruling powers 
for * the iast .sevetvty years to lower their consequence and to oncroach oa 
their emoliimeaAs. With this, and the univeirsal JmpiO^eridimeoiof all ranks, 
^all those oa the Eastera side are now reduced to mere beggary, and 

amoug«t 
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'"limoiigil airtlie rondionariet, I taw none who were poorer, niore igfoorenfy 
or more sunken, than the men bearing these once respectable titles. Those, 

' eocli as'tlie two Hoonj(oond Oesaeea of whom I have already spoken at 

' leogtfa^ who have maintained a better post, have done so by pure pergonal 
ffgonr ofcbaracter, and in direct opposition to the constant attempts of the 
government. The aaccessful ones have always been in the habit of indulge 
ing in the prosecution of clannish feuds with each other, the natural consee 
qoeoce of which haa been that their rulers have taken advantage of the 

. ^aarreU to despoil both partiea. The larger establishments ofSbet Sindeea 
(local Militia) may without difficulty be traced to the bands of retainers pf 
these rival potentates. 

- The Village Officers throughout the Northern and Eastern parls^ and 
More or lest through tlie whole Purgunna, have their endowments in Suro« 
aaaoee or originally Tax free land; Jooreemanee, or demifree land, eiist- 
tag, torn much lees considerable eiteat than in the Purgunnas last reported 
^«« Bot' with the Mahrattaa the namea or immumties of tenures have 
beea little attended to, und by one mode or other, the Suromanee laodn 

• kere all become subject to aome eort of payment. In some places a const- 
jderable eem beyond the known powers of the villages tq pay, was levied 
4>9 it, and (be Patpl was plainly told that be must makeJt up« which hp did, 
and entered it into the accompts aa ^^ Fatal, kee noksan,'' or <^ PateFs dead 
lose,** under which head it now appears. In others, a year's profits, under 
the naoie of Eksalee, waa demanded as often as the-Government chose to 
tM for f f, and in others a composition under the same n4me forms aa aa« 
' aual charge against the village Officers* 

The Brabihun Koolkurnees, or Accomptants, bad during the last fifteen 
^yeara of the Peshwa*s government, except in the protected parts- of thoPur* 

• gunna already alluded to, been completely set aside. Their pecuniary 
emoluments, never very great, were entirely withheld, and their land en- 
dowments being in almost every instance waste, they had no- means of sub* 

•aislance, and all who could, fled the countr}. They have returned -since 
our occupation of .the Purguuoa,but as might be expected, are utterly ig« 
Dorant of the affairs of their respective villages, and most woefully embar- 
rassed in framing the various aceompts called for in our system. Not the 
alightest trust is to be placed in their records, but this is quite as attribut- 
able lb want of knowledge and capacity as to any direct intention of de« 
ceiving. Poverty is nearly at its acm6 with the greater number of them| 
though nominal proprietors of 8Q or 100 acres of land. 

All other village fanctionarief .ajeso nearly resembling what haa been 
already described in j^revions reports ay to rer^uire no additional notice* 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

The same want of great and certain Markets for it*s surplus pre- 
^duce, and the neglect of road making, must be powerful draw- 
backs to the prosperity of this Talook. There is no country wilhiti 
moderate proximity that does not supply itself with nearly all the articles 
which Hoougboiid (produces.' CoUou seems the only raw Export, and 

tho 
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/t1i« qiality of tliis seems good enougli (o affbril an eicpeniihv# 

land carriage on Bullocks to BaiigHloor and Arcoi, the distance at leaat 

300 niile.% and the passage cloged witli innumerable xhukees or toll sta* 

Jionfi. As to the Toads, there are not nearly so many hilly ranges aud 

.consequent difficult passes as4ntiie Purgunnas of Badamy and Bagulkaf^ 

but what there are, derive very little iinfrovomeut -from art. The easiest 

•passage through the Badamy and <Sudjundurgurh sand stone liiU^ l^acU 

*from Jallihal, South of the IVIalaparee, to ib« town of •Goeroor in tbia 

>Purgunna, and thence to Uoongoond or llkoK It might be made an -ec* 

x^Ueiit carriage Toad with very small trottUe or expence. 

The subsiding, or rather the instant passage, fVom habits of the motft 
/lawless disorder to those of entire regularity and t tranquillity, is perhaps 
'flitn-e ^worthy of rematk in this Porgunna than ia any othen More bra- 
•ken up in their own internal discipline, and surrounded on three sidea 
by perhaps the most disorderly and vicious portion of Sontheni India^ 
'the distant frontier Zumeendars of the Nisam's dominions, who up la 
ihedary of the British tlag being hoisted were in constant active eitmity 
with these people, and are now in the same state with regard to every 
one else ^nd each other, the change is truly surprising. Thore is noir 
nothing to indicate that they have not been a peopla of civiUaed, orderly, 
and moral habits for a century>. 

. Thia Purgunna is exceedingly exposed on lis Eastern and Soutbara 
^ontiers. There is no natural boundary, or no artificial protaction, agaiaat 
the incursions of their neighbours, such aa liiave described tbera to be* 
Even supposing they should preserve the respect which they bava hi* 
therto shewn for the British territory whilst tranquillity lasts, and thia 
•cannot in my opinion in the least be depended on, there can be no doubt 
that on the smallest disturbance they will break through the little restraiiita 
^hat have hitherto bound them, and may inflict most ruinous iiMoiy 
^Q a tract just commencing its course of aaielioration^ The old Fort of 
^nndwargee, or the town of Kandgul seem to be the most aligible aitiia> 
4ion8 for a defensive post if it be thought right to fix one. 

THOMAS MARSHALL. 

DHARWAn,> Siatisticalli^rUr. 

29tuJvly I8»i.( 



APPENDIX. 

TO THE REPORTS ON BAGULKOT, BADAMY, AND HOONGOONa 

*c< a o a >j Mi 
^ These Purgunnas do not produce one bit of timber ofsufficient size to be 
amployed in the building of a respectable house, in consequence irhat are 
called Nat,h, or small beams seldom exceeding 18 feet in length and about 
^ix inches square, are an article of import, though in no great quantity, 
*rt»mthecouulrytotheS.W.ofDharwar; four af them forma veryaiik- 
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wariltoad for a Bullock, over Whose back tliey are elovaled l\?o and two 

jo the shape of the letter V reversed. All (he other wood used in the con- 

'Strucd'on uflliecoinmon native houses, and particularly in the roofs, is pro«- 

'cured from theinirumerable strong bushes or small trees of the Alimosa and 

Jicacia family wlftich now cover the waste lands. The ordinary im}>lement8 

of Agriculture are sought for from the same source, but the <^reat plough 

requires the felliu^ of a Tamarind tree, which is not an unusual ornament of 

4lie yiilage copse. The Mango tree, is scarcely to be met with but in thd 

Ticiuity of the town of liagul)£ot. 

The only wild tree of any curiosity which I met with is that which is uii« 

'derstood to produce the Red Sanders wood (Pterocarpus Santoliuum) 

-whicb is to he found in small q^aantitieg near Badamy. It is better known 

t# Ike na4ive8 as affording aa excellent vulnerarj for theh* cattle, much 

' BVfiemUliag the gum resin called Dragou'a blctiid. 

The Wild flowers abotit the hills are, particularly in Ihelatterpartofth^ 
• rains^ numerous and beautifuK 

It may not he uninterestini^ to give a short sketch of the leading^ points 
Ctf tlie Geology of these three Taiooks. 

The most marked hills are those of Qnartsose Sand Stone which traverse 

it in all direetions from the Westernmost point, Moodkovee, to.20 Miles 

iani of Bagulkot near the Krishna. The stone is exceedingly compact and 

proper for building. I have ^een excellent pillars cut from it of 24 feet 

'*high and nearly If feet square* In some places it passes into nearly- pace 

granulated Quartz. In others the cement is more ochry and the stone, id^ 

^streaked with red. The hills composed of this stone are remarkable for 

•running in long ranges with apparently fiat tops, and often for the perpeu- 

'dHiukmty c^f tii^irsidtts. 

THm.next most general rock is a blueish Clay Slate, winch howler ne- 
*TenaefiunHCS,the elevation of hills, but is seen to traverse a gt^eat part of tite 
country on both, sides. of the Gutpurba in the direction of W. by N. and 
E. by S. Its layers are almost exactly perpendicular to the surface 
o^ the earth. It plainly dips under the Sand stone hilts. One of 
its softest quarries, near Koondurgee, supplies the surrounding cpuntrjr 
with whetstones, but they are of a very inferior quality. It is not uncom-^ 
mon for a few/ layers of this clay slate to pass suddenly into a semi transpa- 
rent greyish white Felspar, which in a few yards resumes the colour and tex- 
ture of the slate. Throughout, this slate is traversed by numerous most ir- 
regular veins, which have the appearance of having once- been a liqnid 
matter poured into transverse and curvilinear fHsnres which run in alt di- 
rections. The matter tilling the veins seems a mixture of quartz and clay, 
and is much harder than the substance of the slate ; very beautiful chrys- 
tals of quartz are frequently found in it. 

Opposite to the town of Bagulkot, and N. of where the clay slate is per. 
reived, there is a short and irre'^ular range of clayey Iron stone in which 
•the proporticwi of the metal is very small. It ends on approaching the 
Sand sluue ranges^^ 

From 
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From wlial 4lie elream ortlie Krislinn hai disclosed it would appear, that 
tlie rock beneath the level surface, as well as below the different ranges of 
hills to the Northward ofthe Clay slate line is Granite. The whole bed 
of this River is filled with, or rather composed of irregular blocks of it, wbick 
at particular situations on the banks, as well as some miles inland i» the 
lloongoond Purgunna,appearafew yards above thesurface,but never reach 
the height of hills. The Quartz of this Granite is reddish, sometimes blueish 
grey, the Felspar dirty white, and the Mica olive green. The stone is far 
from hard, for wherever it is exposed it baa a rounded and smooth ap« 
pearance. It would seem to be the prevailing rock below the alluvium for 
a considerable distance beyond the Eastera boundary of these Purgunoas. 

Felspar appears a&a distinct foclc^ nearly parallel to the most Eastern 
sand stone range in the Soutbern part ofthe Hooagoond Pargunna. It is 
of a slaty texture with a sharpish edge, the* colour various shades of dirty 
blueish grey. Its hills are remarkably distinguished from the neighbouring 
•and atone eminences, by the greater sharpness of their contour freqaeat 
peaks, and the absence of the tabular appearance. 

A remarkable bed of compact Limestone appears At the surface close io 
the town of Bagulkot. It seems to occupy a space of about 2 square miles, 
but is very irregular ; its depth has not been ascertained, as superficial 
quarries have hitherto been sufficient to supply the wants ofthe country in« 
t6 whose ordinary mode of building very little lime enters. Its colour is 
a milky grey, with a sharp edged fracture, and the cement obtained from 
it is said to be excellent. It is the only Limestone, with the exception of 
thin aluvial beds which are commoHi that I have met with in this part of 
Karnatica. 

Of Wild Animals I have little to say beyond what has already been givea 
in the report on Padshapoor. The common Wolf is not unflrequent about 
the bases of the bills. He is a voracious and cruel animal^ and on the 
IV hole seems scarcely less an object of dread than any of the species of Ti- 
ger, for what he falls short of them in boldness, he perhaps makes up in the 
absence of the awe of the human species. The Wolf frequently visits 
towns and villages in the night and carries off whatever he may meet with 
unguarded ; there are instances, of no very distant occurrence, of Wolves 
having caried off the lad who was watching the village flock. 



DHARWAR. 7 

S9th July 1821. 3 



THOMAS MARSHALL. 

Slatistical Reporter. 
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No. 30 of 1821, 

Retencb Department. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

FaANCIS WARDEN ESQ. 

Chief Seaelary to Govemmetitj 

BOMBAY. 
SIR, 

DzccAK.— 1 . Hafiog observed in the late Mr. MarshalU Report on the Ba«:uIkot Eiplanalionsbj Mr. Thsc- 
•fid HooDgooud 1'alooks, many remaika which appeared lo tnetn cooTey an impression keray in regard la certain 
that Mr. Tbackerays management of the Southern Marhattah Country, must be very remains i» the stmtistical 
itijttdiciooa ; and being convinced from my o^n personal kiiovtled^e, that the general JJ*P*"^* *\" Bagulkol aud 
priuciplea on wbicli Revenue aetilement was formed there by myself dtirioi; the^rst ^^''^^^^^ 
year in which any regul>ir atlministratioa was iotroducetl, were not such as Mr. Marshall 
lias represented, I deemed it proper to stiggest to Mr. Thiickeray the propriety of \ds 
noticing such pointa as might appear to Lm to be errooeous in Mr. Marshal b papers. 

% Mr. Thackermy has in conseqaence transmitted to me the enclosed Iiasy, Imt Mr. Marshall appears to 
I think jaat and aonod observations, which will I trust apfcar to the Honorable '^^^^ been misinformed in 
tbe Governor in Council aufficienily clear to shew that Mr. Marshall was a good deal ^t^^ ,^^^Vf J'*' Revenue 
wieinrormed in many <ieiaila of Revenue subjects, and that some of his conclusions 'omW 
hfive been drawn from imperfect data, and are evtdenlly founded on information imperfect grounds, 
ifceived from sources which caouot be implicitly depended upon for their ooeuracy. 

3. I regret extremely to state that Mr. Thackeray has at Ihe same time reported ^os. I, 2, 8. 
tome the death of Mr. Marshall, and has expressed the high sense he eatertaios of xf Th ir 

the value of that Gendeman's services. Much and various information has been c?eiiv- ^^^ o( Mr ^IiIkuIu m^ 
ed from his researches, and it is solely to be ascribed, to a want of practical expe- expresses his high ''sense* of 
^ience, that his judgement on matteis relating to Revenue management is less conspi- ihc value of his services. 
CU0U8 than his esteosive ability as a Naturalist and general Statist iciau. 

4. If the Kberality and benevolenee evinced by this Gentleman in his review of Mr. Marshall would no 
4be Districts above adverted to beveled him to draw a picture aomeWhi»t unfavo- J.®"*'^. ^«* further iuiorma- 
vahle to the character of ouf fiscal administration, asoofducted by Mr. Thackerny in flvorab*roDin[^u''of ou™ad- 
the Sotttheru Maihattah Countrjr, the same qualities would I am confident have miQUtratiou. 

induced him, on fur thfr information, to render to the Collector that ample justice 
which he had before doue in his coatluding remarks upon the Padshapoor Talook. 

5. I trust that the explanations afforded may be considered by the Honorit- . Mr. Thackeray*s cxplana- 
b!e the Governor in Council as a sort of accompaniment to the late Mr, Marshall's J[*^'***'®«'«nV*»s»'^« ^® remove 
report. Hie strictures will otherwise impress the Honorable court of Directors luth * "I. !W^***°" ,''*''^^ ^['« 
a belief that Mr. Thackeray has more zeal tha.i humanity, and that I advocate a onthLc^^^^ 

ejsiem which 1 am eoiivinced must be as injurious to their best inteiests, as it^hat hismana|;ement is more 
would be oppreasive to their subjfcts. guided by zeal than huma- 

nity. 

6. I shall be harpy to furnish any further explanations relative to the questions .oa Any further explanations 
which Mr. Marsliail has animadveried^ should Mr. Tha(^keray's notices be deemed^ in which may be required shall 
any paiticular, insufficiently explicit. ^ be furnished. 

I have the bonor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedieut 

HumblejSeiTant, 

»r^xT. Wm. CHiiPLIN. 

POONA* 

41th September 1831. 
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OBSERVATIONS BY THE ACTING PRINCIPAL COLLECTOR IN 

THE iSOUTHEllN MAHRATTA COUNTRY, 

I. 

As far ns we can jiulfifefrom (radition, from (lie quality or!<8 iraste 
land^, an<l (roin the character of Rastiairs administration, it is probable 
that lliii) Village nas formerly in a prosperous condiliou, hut the jungle 
widi which it is surrounded siiens thai the period of its progperify must be 
very remote, and the story in question is surely no proof of lla«ttuh*H tj^ood 
management or the former \Yealth of the Village. The irrea test recorded 
Assessment on Chouree for one year is Rupees 16,804,. ov about 4Mi 
Hoons, and the Amildar who demanded 1000 Hooiis for one Hutta, cannot 
be considered as a moderate Assessor, nor can the process used (o collect 
the money, the ruinous manner in whicii.it was raised^or tbe^tJireaA oflb^ 
Uyurs to leave the country^ be considered as criteriuua of modei^tioo^ 

As tradition is solittle to he trusted, we can only jii(T«;e orRastrah*1s hite 
ndministralion from the state of the Villages that remained under hie 
charge until we got possession of the country/ Seroor is one of tliecei^ 
and its condition is described in page 1^6 of Mr. Marsh^tl^ report. 

Before I reply to those^ pflrtsofthe Statistical Report which eon/iens 
the principle on which the Reveiuies were first settled^ it may be pro pev 
to explain this principle by a reference to the rules which s^^rew out >fil(» 
The followiiug extract from IVlr. Chaplin's Inptruciions to hisSub €allee^ 
tors under date the J6lh February 1&19^ as weltafl the RepoK» on Fuslees 
12^27 and 1228, will shew, that in settling the country when it came into 
onr possession, its pretiotie condition was. fully tak^n into considt»raliofl. 



Para. S. — ^^ It is proposed that the settlements shall be formed annually 
with the Ryuts of each Village in conformity to the Ryutwar nyslenBi 
which has been sosuccesafull) in former time^i introduced into many of the. 
districts under the Madras Presidency; that the amount of the rents 
shall be determined with reference to former payments under the* late 
*^ Government, to the esiteut only of including^ the standard rent and the. 
Mamool Puttee^ and with due conBideration to the actual state of oui»: 
tivalion; but excluding the Jastse Puttee^ or surplus assessment whieh 
may in general be considered to have been an unjust exaction^ or f«rce«l 
contribu-lion^ not regulated on any firxed principles, but levied at tlie 
^' discretion of the Revenue farmers rather in proportion to their exigen« 
^^ ciesj than to the means possessed by the cultivators ofaatisfytng tliede- 
^' mand. This extra assessment having been one orthe causes of thede* 
dine of the Revenue, and of the desolation which is observable in most 
of the Villages which belonged immediately to the Ihte Government, it 
will be necessary in almost all* cases to relieve the inhabitants from so 
grievous an exaction. It must be remarked, however, that in some in« 
stances these surcharges will prubuhlv be found to be nothing more tjian 
the equivalent of the abatements taken by the Ryuts in what is called dyea 
Rugum, or original standard rent, nnd whenever this is ascjsriained to 
be the fact, it will obviously bene injustice gradually to lay on part of the 
original imposition, when it can be done without materially trenching^ 
upon his substance. 



a 

a 
c; 



3. — " It will naturally be an object of anxious inquiry with yon in 
the course of the tour which you will doubtless make of your districts, 
to ascertain the extent and produce cj the lands of each Villnce and the 
principle on which the assessment has been formed; and you will be par- 
ticularly cautious to regulate the present amount of it according to the eir» 
cumstances of the R}Uts. The season bein<;^ already a good deal advanced 
you will be able to form a tolerably correct judgement of their ability to 
^^ discharge the ordinary dues of Government, after you sliall have assembled 
*^ and consulted with the principal amongst them. Where the failure of 
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^' tbe crops bas been severe, as I Te^r will ba found to have partially oe« 
f^ Ciirted) 'm coiiseqtience of the violence of the last monsoon, ^you will 
*^ exercise your discretion when making the Kool war settlement m allow- 
^^ ing such abatements as may prevent impoverishment, which invariably 
^< lyteuUa during many succeeding years after one of over assessment. The 
^' practical principle must always be kept in view, that any vain attempt to 
^\ augment the assessment, when not founded on the actual slate of 
^' cultivation, inevitably produces ruinous decline of the resources 
*^ of the country, which can ouly be improved by a judicious attention to 
^^ (lieabilily of the Ryut8,'by the -increase of agricultural stock and po« 
^^ putation,'and l>y the extension of the cultivation of waste lands* With 
^' due regard to the principle of estaUishing moderate rents, combined 
^•< with the (Protection whidi will now be afforded to the rights of the in- 
^- habitants under the vivifying influence of the British Government ; we 
f^ may ^nfidently anticipate, at no distant period of time« the restoration 
^< of the districts to the same flourishing state which we know they have 
<< arrived at during former seras of good Government. It is to be under- 
<^ stood that file system of farming, or renting and subrenting eitlier Vil* 
<^ lages or districts, which has been here as well as elsewhere of late 
<< years A fruitful source of oppression is to be discontinued, and that the ' 
<< rents are 'according to antient usage to be collected through the Putels 
<( or-constittttional Village Officers, in the name and on the behalf of the ' 
<< Government* •' ' - •^- * 

4. — ^* On sundry points connected with the settlement of the districts, 
^< I beg leave to refer to your consideration the orders which I have issued 
<^ on thtft subject to tlie Am^ildars of Talooks, and to other general orders 
^ eent to tliem^involvingdetaried rnUs which have been prescribed for the 
^ dir^tion ef their conduct. If you hav^ not already in your possession a 
^ c^py of Colonel' Munro's Letter of the 50th November 180^, giving a 
«<• circumstantial explanation of the manner of making the Kboiwar settle^' 
<^- mefttntsbaH' foe-forwarded to you. 

5* — ^^ You will experience, I fear, no inconsiderable difficulty on some 
^^ occasions in determining what ought to be the assessment of the lands. 
^^ This difficulty will arise from the destruction, or wilful concealment, and 
^^ falsification of^ the Kurnum's ucconnts. ' Tliey are often not forihr/JMUiig 
^^ at i^ljl, and itever i'or any long period of years in succession. In p^mc* 
^^. Yilliiges the accounts really do not exist, but they are more coinn) Mtly 
<^ kept back with a view to keep down the rent, and it still oi'tener hap« 
^[ pens that a complete fabricated set embracing a series of years will be 
^f produced to mislead you with regard to the real collections. Your Ctit*" 
** cherry Servants will however iu general be able to disttns:ui9li between 
^^ thetalseand the true accounts, ;utd by availing Ihemseives of the dis- 
^^ senfions which continually prevail more or less amongst the partners iii 
\^ all Yillages, and oi the . information which they will proctire from the 
^^ Villagers in the neighbourhood, as well us from the Decades Detipou*- 
^' dcQS, and othei: Revf3Mue otHcers wiio ure »'•> lUimerons in this part-of the 
*' coMiitry, they^will succeed in discorerinu: the capacity of the lands, with 
** as ipnch precision as can be expected without u regular survey, adraea-- 
*' surcnient and cias^iiication of them. Tlie detection of frauds and abuses, 
^' and the full knowledge of the resources of (he country cantiot be co>m« 
" pletely.iobiained in the lirj*t year of our management, T.ht'se oitjects must 
^^ he the result of long a^td careful investigation, and us uU husiy and crdde 
" 4ttepipt.8;.ta^deteJupecoiHT«led Kevenne would be u))t io lead us into 
" the error of over assessment, a scrutiny carried on loo rip^idly, or pre- 
^' cipitately, nii«rht rather retard thafi promote the pr'^sperity of our new 
*' territoriej*. Thci. Birkar diie«i will gruJuull'y be brought to lii^ht, and 
** we shall he ;able tp bring tiiem to accoaut with greater advautuge. 
" hereat'ler." 

■" . ■ 5. - . ' 

Rusllah certainly appears frosu traJillon, atid from some old acconnta 
" ihut 
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'tliat nreliere anil ilior^ fornrconiing^to have been a v?ry easy LandlorJ htft 
'tis h ft was an absent foreiirmT and no Le»^iAlator, tlie country wasnior/s 
indelitecl to Win foi lunate choice of Amildars than to his own exertions, ft 
^ras hi» interest to |>rotect the conntry, and that of his rivals to plunder re 
Hnd he owes much of his fittiie to the contrast between his own forbearanc^ 
and the depredntion^ of (he other Sirdars, who so often entered his Villa^r. 
es only to plunder them. ^ 

The evils of the retiiing; system are so fully described in Win Chaplin*8 
repofts that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. They certainly were 
very great, but I think they were in some measure checked by tiFo cir« 
cumstances to which the conntry is much indebted for its revival. I mean 
the bold spirit of the'Ryuts, and the competition for their labour in the 
nei^hbonrins; Ja^^heers, where the rates of ussessineut have always been 
comparatively moderate. 

The renter of a District is one man, the Ryuts are a host, and they can 
conceal with much mor« facility than he can detect the resources oftbei. 
Villages, spread as (key are over so wide a country. The most rapaciour 
renters well knew that the Revenue pump would not work unless previs 
ously moistened— they also knew that the Ryut had thepofftr to deterl* 
and that the Jagbeer Villages were open to receive bioi. 

1 shall endeavour to shew in other places, that snch ^^ an almost completa 

annihilation of property,*' and such a degree of oppresition, is not constt* 

tent either with the former or the subsequent state of things, with the free 

2«sla Wusool in 'Bagol- and bold spirit of the Ryuts in the Dooab,'and their power of desertin^r to 

^Fusly^^^ 1S896 *'^® country of liberal Jagheerdars, with the realization of our own Reve- 

Do. 12S0.' 5835 "^'^^ which are said to have been so oppressive} or with the extra collec* 

'tions made over and above the Sircar Revenue* 

8. 

The principle on which thellevenues have been settleil fiere, is fully 
'iSetailed in the reports and instructions to which I have already adverted. 
The Talooks of Bagulkota and Badamee had been the prey of fiimine 
and Freebooters not only for the last ten, but for the lait 25 years 
of the Mahratta Government. On our accession it was extremely diffi- 
cult to procure any accounts at all, and a set of detailed accounts foe 
any period antecedent to the 10 years, about which so much is said, 
was not in existence. The accounts even of these 10 years were far from 
satisfactory antl very rncomplete, for on the one lianti they included 
many extra assessmetits and Jastee Puttees which could not at the time be 
distinguished from Mamooir Payments, and on the other hand they did not 
embrace all the sources of Revenue owing to the roguery ot Despoiide*s 
and Kurnums who have always a direct interest in concealing and depre- 
ciating the resources of the country. It is only-surprising that after such 
.^y., ^ - Hiisrule any accounts at all were procurable. After alt, the accounts of 

tlcmenl ofTlle nL^inl^Brdl *"^'*"*^*' J'®"'*®-* »'*«*» ken moi^ as a means of comparison, than a standsrd 
itore division tor Fu3lee 12^8- ^^^^^^"^'"^'^^ "^^ '^"^ ^^S*''^^'"^ ^^® ^^^^^ ^® ^^® ^''® Rynts ability as 
and atsTo the accompanying well ns his land into consideration, we do only what will be unavoidnhle 
«tatenieiits. until a Field Survey has enaljled us to equalize and fix the tax on every 

field with reference to its soil, size and situation. 

The* large rmnsiiions made in Dagalkoto ivliich is represented as beini; 
t'he mopt impoverished of the eastern Tatooks, are shewn in the acconips« 
Dying statement. Even more might perhaps have been remitted with sd« 
vantage, had it been possible to make them reach the proper objects, but 
we cannot at once put down the influence of corrupt Zunieendars and Vii- 
'l^tgc Oflicer^^ and until lie have dune thi^, and equalized t4ic assessment 'hy 
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••niear.ii of a Field Sfirvey, onr remisfilons will clii(4y go <o enconrage (Uosse 
'Officers in their roj^uery without relieving the Ryutg. The extra cot W- 

lions nislile ill some of the most hroken Villao^es of the district over and 
Ssboveonr a«itesfinent, and chiefly appropriated by dislrict aud Vilhii^e Of- 

ficerti, prove both that these 'Villages are not so poor as was supposed^ and 
'that further remissions would have done nogood' to the Ryuts. 

'Even «ow, aft^ all "our Statistical experience, in thelotal absence of a 
QUirorm'tni^asiire^'and'a regular standard of assessment, it is impossible to 
Miy exactly what should be the assessment on a given piece of land in any 

'Village — how then could we have done this the first year of our manage* 
meni? We could only look to the cultivation, to the former collections, to So the Ryots ttjU 'ftUars 

* the means of the llyuts, and to accounts that were sufficiently couipleteund ^^J ifasked,and ii is not sur- 
moderiT to be^ verified and applied to the present stale of things. We were in f/lhT'S rourTJTf 3 
a great measure at the mercy of -district and Village accountants who had stock should be sometimes 

' been driven to Traud-^nd evasion by the Oppressions of our predecessors, sofdtoiuakc up the Revenue. 

. and ihere-warsurelylesa reason to apprehend that the Ryuts and Kurnfunis 
would overrate the resources of the country with a view to our interest, 
than that they would underrate them with -a view to their own. 

The best proof thai tliedislress ofth^ eastern Talooks, great as it Is, hafl 
' been overrated by Mr. Alarshall, is that the Collections of the Fuslee that 
' expired lasi Month were made with facility. Appoo'llow the Amildar of 
Bagulkota is a good natured man with much mildness and no rigour in his 
[ , character. The state of the crops last year induced^ me to Issue * orders to » ^^-ide Copy of them No. 

I prevent the distraint ofany Ryut's property until his ability to pay with- 8. 

I ,'out this measureliad been proved to my satisfaction. Had the Talook been 

! in the state describeil,^ would it have been possible to realize so large a * Re- • yide Statement of Rc- 

. venue during the4tli year, as wrtl as the 3 first years of our management, venae No. C. 
If an^*^ almost complete Annihilation of property" had taken place before 
our time, sui^ely one, or at most two- years of the oppression represented, 
added to the effects of Epidemic Murrain aiid bad seasons, would have 

* ruined the Country; or rather, would have driven^4he Ryuts to desert to the 

territory of the neighbouring Jagheerdars, whose nioderate terms have y.. w, vp^|,„„. ^„„ 
always had a great effect in preventing Ae continuance of oppressive ex- Staiemeot of the Si?«r 
actiona in other parts of the Oooab. Share of Produce in p. is 

also the accoropanyiag «c- 
Stnce the Carnatic came into oor possession not a single Ryut has been cotmts. 
< imprisoned for debt, and cases of distraint are very rare — far more so than 
'in any of our old districts, where the property and. persons of defaulters 

♦ aro 80 often seized for arrears of Reventie. 
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Tke/olloiiing Statem ekt of licmissions and Advances is the best 
Answer to the opposite Remarks. 



Setlleinent of the Uevonues of ihe Bagul- 
kota Talook for Fuslee 1230. 



Aclvaaces for cuitivation made to the Hy 
uta enuring; the. last two Fusiees for th 
, whole Pittricjt.,- ♦ . 



Amount of the jummabiindee i 



as per statement. ... 

Remissions forbad crojis,' 
Epidemic &c. on as?>ess-( 
ing, each Village (mqn-( 
zawar.) 

Remissions on account of"*" 
resumed euams, the pro- 
duce of which had been^ 
consumed beforq the re- 
sumption. 

Further remissions on ^ 
making the Koohvar dis- 
tribution of the settle- 
ment. '. . , , .... 






220] 



.1092 



31S7 



80 



271 



Subsequent remissions on) 

account of repairs J 

Deduction for the pay of) 

4.UmancQ Mpolsuddie^.J 
Final remissions to Ryut,8' 

from wliom further col 

loctions tould not haveV2799 

been made without dis 

truint, • • . 



Final settlement. 



180,440 



6480 



173,960 



3130 



170,830 



FasUe 1229. '| fWeei230. 



.So. 



"^i 


Isl 


^.•>i 


.5 9. 


^« 


|2 



Is 

e o 

Is 



A still larger amount would have 
been given, but as such ad- 
vances are quite new here to the 
Ryuts, all who required them 
did not apply, and part of tha 
amount' provided was not ijiis- 
bursed. 



Amount of Tuccany provided for 
the Talooks of Bagul kota and 
Badamee. 



luisiee, 
1229. 



t'ojslee 
I230. 



Bagulkota. 
Badamee. 



3700 
1700 



500O 
2000 



A large proportion of the amount 
provided was not applied for. 

It 18 true that most of our Amildars are foreigners, but Rastiah's Ainil«' 
clars were also foreig^ners, and I am not aware that our Revenue Officers 
are either moruriy or physically inferiour to those of a INlahrattahs (iit^. 
The natives of the country ar6 gradually coming into' employ, biit most of 
them having been bred uniler llhe. farming system of the late Governnieiit 
are more corrupt (ban tiie southern- Brakmitts'iYitliout possessing their ha- 
Lits of business. 

With respect to tlie representations of the Ryuls I can only say, <hat 
trherevcr 1 am, my house or my tent is daily open to receive them. The 
large remissions gi*anted to them yearly, Krst in making the general esli- 
mate of the Revenues, next in distributing it individually, and lastly in 
collecting it, skew that the encrease of the Revenue is not the only consi- 
deration here. 

A novice in Indian Revenue, purticniarly in the Ryutwar system, is lia- 
ble to many errors in viewing a district an<l conversing with its inhaln- 
fants after u bad season. He is much in the situation of a person ^oing' 
home from this country, and visiting a district that is su(!*ering from failure 
of crops and stagnation of trade. He finds every man discontented and wil- 
ling to attribute his distress to the weight of taxation and the oppres^^iou 
of the Government; and if he forms his opinion from what he hears, it 
will of course be a very unfavorable one. In this country ton, he will la- 
bour under dilBculties that he wonid not find at home, — he will meet nith 
many disappointed servants of the former Go verumeut who consider, that no 
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iuaifagein«nl c&q be:gm>3 in which they hate not a hand, and who look upon 
Hie present Revenue oflicers ag successful rivals. He will Rnd in euclt 
village an estimate of the Reirenoe in which all the resources that Have 
come to light are fully detailed, and it will often appear from this estimate 
Uiat in tt year of distress^he Revenue encreases. 

This must be the case as we gradually discover concealed items of Re- 
"venue^for our Jumoiabondy estimates -should be true rentals, exhibitittg 
all the resources of the country, and they cannot shew all the retnissions' 
which temporary distress may render necessary in distributing and coU| 
lecttng the assessment, butthe statements which accompany these remarW 
will explain the nature of the settlement more satisfactorily than any' 
other account. 

»■ The extension of Cowls has been often recommended by me, and I neel 
•ay no more on the subject as the measure was adopted last year. The fol« 
lowing extract from my Report of May 18S0 perhaps gives stronger 
reasons for this extension^ than those meutioaed by Mr. Marshall ^nearly 
15 moBtha afterwards. 



• "EXTRACT FROM A liETTER TO THE COMMISSIONElt. 
DATE THE MAY 1820. 

PjimA. S.— ^^ in the Eastern Talooks where rain is searce and cultivation. 
'^ is more expensive, the Ryuts who propose to break up old waste, pott-^ 
^< tion for on extension of the Cowlto nine years, and remark, that as tl^ 
^^ Jagheerdars in the neighbourhood allow this period, no Ryut jean be e«« 
^^ pected to cultivate Circar land on less favourable terms. They admi^t 
^'that a bona fide Cowl 6i our Government for seven years is better ^n^ 
<^ couragement than a «Fagheerdar*s nominal Cowl for nine years, but they 
^^ are unwilling to givo up any part of the term which has been. esta« 
^ blished by icnstom, and which is still observed by those Jagheerdars: 
^^ who fulfil their engagements. The term of seven years, is certainly 
^'liberal and in general su6Bcient, but for the reasons given by the Ryuta. 
^* I think it should be discretional with the Collector to grant Cowls for 
^* eight or even for nine years, where the competition of . Jagheerdars'or 
^ local difficulties may re^quire a remedy. 

3. — ^^ As the encrease of agriculture even under the l)est management 
*,^ can only keep pace with the. encrease of .cultivators, the effects of a 
^ Cowl if corilined to the population of the district where it operates/ 
^* must necessarily 'be very slow and gradual, particularly in a country 
^^ that is visited by an epidemic disorder. The Istawa for deserted 
-^* Villages which was circulated together with the Cowlnamahs holds 
*^ out liberal encouragement for the recovery of entire Villages, but 
^ perhaps still further indulgem^es are necessary to recal those Ryuta- 
^^ who were driven to deseft by the oppressions of the late Government;- 
'^^ many of these have been absent for many years, and as they have got 
*^ habitations in foreign Villages, and have become a part of the commu«- 
^^ nity there, no ordinary temptation will induce them to return. Most of. 
^^ the^Zumeendars in the Dooab have been consulted on this subject, and- 
^^ they say, that nothing would be so well calculated to recal emtirrants aa 
^^prodamations inviting all deserters'^to return, holding out to them pro-^ 
'* tection and liberal treatment, promising them either the houses they 
^^ formerly occupied or the sites of them to build upon, and offering to such 
*^ as may. require it, an advance .of cash not exceeding lOO Rupees to assist. 
^^ in building houses. Witli reference to all these points except the l^ist^*. 
^^ and to the Cowlnnmnh, I have prepared a notice of which No. is a 
'< copy, and I hope yon will approve of my having published it in order to. 

*<( save time without awaiting, your approbation. « .. ; . « 

• * ' ' * 4.~" Theio 
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. 4v^<< There i8.iinot1ier meailnre also which f^romifies as f<>od a.restrtt m% 
^' (he recal of deserters — the ^ Gens di^soeavr^ aiid&hooshbttsh Inhabitants 
-^^ of some Villafi^es have expressed readiness to -undertake the caltiTaiipn 
V oT land, provided they are allowed the usual lerms granted in this country 
^< to Gentlemen Farmers — the paper marked A shews the eocotarage* 
^' daeut tliat has been offered to persous of this description. 

5. — ^^ Since the receipt of your letter of (he 19t4i March, I have made 
'^ many enquiries<respecting the 'terms Punder peshn and Deolmdei, but 
^.^ I have met with no person in this part of the world who is acquaiolerf 
^' with their meaning, altho* several natives of 'Villages in the Kokuu have 
^^ been .questioned on the subject. During the Mahratia Government 
** brahmins, Mohoinedars and other Khooshbush inhabitants, were allowed 
<< (o coiti>vate ofi terms more favorable than those enjoyed by Ryuts, but 
<^ 1 can discover no (erm in use here that is synonymous with Teaz^ar, the 
'^^ name by which (Seutlemeu Farmers are known in some of the Canareae- 
•^^ districts. 

' 6.—^^ Aa most of 'the wealth of the southern Mahratta country .is ai 
'* present in the hands of Sowkars, Shroffs and Merchants, and the Ryuta 
^^ are one of (he poorest classes in the community, it seems very desirable 
*^ th^t every -encouragement should be -given to induce moneyed men to 
'^ bestow part of their capital on agriciilture, -which must benefit by their 
'^ aiBuence so long as they are kept -subordinate to the village authorities. 
^^ The terms held out to Teaagars ( of which J enclose acopy.yseem eal« 
** culated to draw their stock to agriculture without rouderiag their infla* 
^ eoce too formidable in the Village debates. 

7. — *^ With reference 4o the 8(h Article of your Cowlnamab, a t^owl of 
'^^ which I enclose a copy has been lately perparedandpnbliahed to «!»« 
"'dourage the cultivation of gardens and pkntationa. 

8.-^<< The accompanying statement shews the manner in which the Ootwl 
-^^ assessment is distributed on the fields of a Villa^^e and the progressive. 
<* encrease of Revenue which the Cowl affords during the terms for whkk 
•^ it is granted. 

The above extracts referred to, are those parte of the Statistical Report 
^hich particularly require answers, but there are seme other points on 
which explanation seems desirable. 

With reference to (he account of the Vitlageof Komutgee in page 14& 
I submit a particular account of its Revenue during all the years for which 
Tide statemeot A. j(g details are forthcoming, so that the manner in which it has beeu taxed^ 
during each year of our management may be fully understood. 

In page 14*9 some of the causes of the decline of Bagulkota are noticed^ 
but it appears to me that the principal one is omitted. Under the lute 
Government trade was favored at the expense ot agriculture^ and most 
cif the Revenues were collected thrn^ Sowcars, who i^etlin^ the produce of 
the country into their hands, nioiiopolieed the proKts of agriculture as 
well as those of trade. As we {gradually do aivay this partial s-ystem we 
must expect to ^ee the Sowcais and the «rreat Pettahs decline^ but I triifit. 
we aliall soe at the same time au iiuproveiutful in the soudition of the cuU 
tiyating villages. 

Either Mr. Mardhatl, 6r my Cutcbevry and myoelf must have made a, 
mistake respecting the liankrupl alluded tu in page 150. The statement Np. 
JL details a series ofpaymonts made by (lie only person at Uagulkote who 
|>ays the sum wtitcli appears so large, tie has paid t!ie same amount in each 
of Ihe last three years^-he formerly paid much mure, and his circuin* 
stances are guud. The only case of liaukruptcy .1 heard of aiUugulktitak 
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<«nd ca«f8"&r tliis'kiiul are made the most of at the Jummnbtindee) vpnn 
that of 'Ramiiiiee Naik| and the same statement shews the large reiisUsit>tt 
clouted to^thia man. 

. With respect to ivhnt is mentioned regardin«: mints in pa«r« 155, f J^ 
(fiot IhtiJc that fhe circumstances irhich enable NUrgoond and Hooblf^y lo 
•do irithontminte apply to Bua:uUcota. The accounts of ihe natives in'the 
•north eastern parts of the district are kept in the Bag;ulkota Rupee, and 
fffa value is areater titan *that or the Chandorea Rupee at almost all the 
*|)lscea which trade with d^ogtilkota except Poona. I ionsj; since stated 
4he reasons which made it expedient to keep up this mini. Jts coin is that 
of thecoontryas well as the town, and it is much more in demand than 
IheCbandoreeliupee at i$hotapoor as ivell as in every part of the Dooab. 
'TTbe Moodhul mint has not worked since I discovered the fraud noticed 
'-in page J5§, and I ion^ since sent, you a copy of my letter to the Mood* 
iioleknr on that subject. Perhaps the only effectual way to stop a bad mint 
which watio not abolish altogether, is to establish a better in the neigh- 
boorhood, and we have to counteract the operations of a bad mint at 
'ToiTusrull as welrl as at Moodhul. The coin of account at Hoobley is the 
Ikeri Pagoda, which*being more portable than silver, conies in lar^re qttHn« 
ftties from Mysore in return for Cloths, Cotton, Gold Bullion and other 
Exports, and the supply of this-coin is so regular, that no other would he 
'required tf the Myaore mints would maintain their inteerity. The Pagoda 
ria atso the coin of account at Nurgoond, but much of the Sholapoor and 
'Bagulkotah currency finds its way there in the course of trade. 

The circumstances of the Dediai of Jolihall have b^en strangely mis* 
lakeu ill page 158. The person mentioned as an absolute beggar on 60,000 
ftupeeaa year^ cannot be the-DeshaL Krishmurva a woman is the head 
m( the family, and her Wut tun is estimated now. to produce annually 
9Lnpee8 757Q« Balupha her adopted son enjoys only two small Villages 
-ajid 50 Pagodas per annum, ^n all about 2000 Rupees fixed by General 
Uiinro. 

* 1 know not what'Zumeendars are alluded to<in page 158. The Despondc 
'^Wuttun at Bagulkotah has long been under sequestrat-ion inconsequence 
of the violent disputes of the two persons who contest it, and whose claims 
are referred to a Punchait at Jumkhundee. Their contention rather 
.proves the value of the Wiittun than its deterioraiion. Adverting to pag« 
1091 cannot help thinking that the additional labour imposed on Koolkuroees 
hy our forms of account is a great check on their roguery, as it gives them 
less time for peculation and renders it more difficult. 

The complicated arrangement of the cultivated lands noticed In page 
^J59 wa<) fully explained in para. £4 of the report on FumIv 13^8. A survey 
"Which is the only remedy fbrthis evil, bus been aireaJ) recommended in 
,para. 63 -of that .report. 

The propertion between a Patels Joree and a Ryuts tax on a Mar of 
land, nsfiieniioned in page 100 may hold in many Villai^etf. But the pize 
4ifthe Mar, the tax on it, and the dil&rence between the Pntels and the 
'Ryuts IVlar, vary in »lniost every Villasre and ull proportion is confouiuU 
-ed by the jumble of «Chalee, Kiitgoota, Kund^Mukota, Cowl and Uoi^oot 
tenures. 

Asithe Shelaindees^are the landed IMtlilia of tlie country -and depend 
eniirely on their Jands for subsistence, I know not uhat is meant by trans- 
fojiuing them intocullrvators in page iGl. 

In page 16^ one of the ren^ons for taxing the produce of the Dis^ 
Irict more heavily than the tnufsit tiade i« luentiwned, but 1 tliiiik iliere 
.areofher and l>etter reasons. 1l appears to iiuve bfcii the policy ofalJ 
»4Ue Native Gavernmeuts to Ta^or iht; lilaHa-uiuig or great Tran^^it 
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<<rirt!e, «^hMo ♦oTtIt more lii»htly than Mie ndrt ntnrgor*l>y-'lnrJ#, *Tli# 
i'eriner i« il»e:«reat '001X6111 which siippliefi Ihe ^m\nl\ 'braiichesi ortheiftt* 
ter, and as (he (axes on both full ultimately on the consumer., t'he'\Thcvl«iial^ 
Inide ^lioulii always be facilitated mure than ^Ihe other. The adti niarii^ 
<ltitieK do not TaU on (bat part ef the Rynt^ pfoduc^ • which be coiitftnrM 
lit home, CO that Ihey are chiefly Telt by the trading classes, and as th«»e 
«\'ere much favored 4)y the late Govef iiment, they are best able to be«r 
the burthen. 

. The trade wiHi tlie western coast noticed m pnj^e F65 would not 
I fear be afiecled in the manner supposed by the improvement of the roadis 
nince this trade^depends mHch more, on the nmusoon near the costet 
than on the weather in the eastern Tatook«. My letter of tira 20th Jun« 
1820 may sultice to -shew that tbi» subject has not been neglected. 

With respect to the value of Patelsliips ^noticed in pa^e 166 ihe sale 
^f their Wuttunscan never be conj^idered as a si^n of prosperity, for a 
respectable Patel would rather lose his life than his Wuttun. There 
are ht present very few instances of Patelshipe beinsr sold, but I think 
they would fetch much more now than they ever did in the Pe^hwa's 
time. Eleven years purchase seems a poor jiriee for a Patekhip in pros*^ 
peroaa times. 

tt remains only to notice and reply to a^few remaxkainihe Statistical 
report on Hoougoond. 

,..3n pogo 174 it 18 mentioned, that vrith tlie exception of restored con* 
rfidence very little amendment is perceptible. Surely it would be unreaeoii-- 
•able to ea(pect more^ after such seasons, and such, visitjitions. 

The emolument oT the Hoongoond Deshais are said notto be much 
mspected, and two of them are mentioned as most effective iuetrumenta 
ibr the recovery oT the country. 

The large allowances of these Deshais are detailed in tine accompany* 
ing statement "No.^E. They are perhaps better off than any ^Zumeendars 
•in the country, but have hitherto paid less owing to ihe coneealment of old 
•records in which, the^r paymeitts are entered. Tliey are certainly ablo 
men, and their opposition to (he measures of the J^te Government induc- 
ed them to study popularity at home. But there is a bad side to their 
character, and until we reform tlieir habits it will be dangerours to trust 
them. The late Amil of Hoong^oond who was (heir close Ally^ and who 
^vas frenerally popular with the llyuts, confessed peculations to a large 
amount when 4 visited the Talook, and he appeared to have suppressed 
eome old records in which the payments of these Zumeendars are entered. 
The paper which accompanied my letter of the has already thrown some 
livht on the character of'Ramuppa, but his vices are those of a •Deiihai, 
and he is certainly in many respects a superior man. His attention to 
tlie Ryuts has induced me totreat him with great conaideration, more per« 
'baps thau he deserves. 

The success that sometimes attendsleases is strono^ly illnetntted in paga 
175, butif the means which enabled the. Pntel of .Kundgulltp extend the 
•eultivation so rapidly could now be 'traced, T think we should find that his 
success was chiefly owing to his easy tenure, which enabled him to draw 
Hyuts from the neighbouring Villa«re^,at the expense jof their cultivation. 
Sucha systemmay tend to enrich oiie Villuge, but if generally introduced, 
it would' lose its chief support, and if partially adopted it 4Vould enable 
one Village to monopolize the labour of the neighbourhood. 

The character of the Amildar given in page 176 is I think severe. Ileliae 
>)rou'»litmuch waste into cultivation, and I hope he is still diiliked't>y the 
^unuciKlare* soiue of whvse frauds. ht has discoveri^d^. \ • 

\ ' " «t 
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^I^ surely must have been unnecessary for liim to force teases upon Ryots 
whose inelinalion to extend cultivation is allowed to have been so favor* 
aMe in page 17« 

^ It ^i)l not 1 trast be inferred, from any thin^ tbat has been said in an* 
fiwer to Air. Marshairs strictures, tbat the value of bis Reports is depre* 
ckited or tbat tbe Talooks of Bagnleotab and Badaihee are considered in 
n prosperous condition. It is only iritb respect to the degree of their po- 
T^'rty and tosonie of the causes of it, tbat I disagree with tbe Statisliclil 
Reporter. It may be said, tbat be Tiewed tbe country with the eyes of a 
Philosopher and that I view it only with those of a Collector, but every Col- 
lector who is not so blinded by zeal as to mistake tbe true interest of Go- 
Yeroment, must be aware, that a moderate assessment » not more fuvor- 
nble to the cause of justice and humanity, than it is to tbe prosperity of 
(he Revenues. 



S. J. THACKEBAY. 
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tleiueiit of Fi'sioir 1889 ns 
tirit e-timatril m if.e Join- 
mnbuiidre but not the 
««ib>6qtiei>t r^misoi 'Hs nu 
ioitrd ill disTbu'iMg and 
'olleciiiif ilie Rev>n||i-B. 

The uid Arc'iun'S noticed 
in thii Stut'Dient nre almost 
u«eleti ill I'tariice, a« tiiey 
•ire not in detail Nnd Hftoitte 
Lands bate been returned 
'lud otliert ulieoatcd fioce 
Oiey were oiadr. 
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1»y Ibe n^spondli of (bi< TalooV P/'*Te thi^l 
ee fo (he Sirkar, and ihe fair inference it 
L.-h ihciD^spouU^t are resposible) were forth- 
e t« lifstot. 
a iliote in any other Talook wbo all pay 

r hut matt be greatly encreaied next ^ear 
ed to profe inai 'th^ antonni wai leitihau 
tfW records irhicb arc furtbcouuug, 
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TRANSLATION or a Gubrai. order to T«JjiAIItDAR3 
BATBO 1st March 1820. 
Tht M!owi^ order it bsoed fer joor Informafioii wKh retRfd to the eamlov**^ 



► ««-«*• ^«4UMF T#W4f« 



Names of the zumeendars. 



Sir Ucauai Couiidii^.,, . 

»JuMii|i|,nh Suriiat G.iw<lV.*.* 

^ pes,K>i.dei VVaituu io dilM.i'ii" 



'^'''''^^^^''"yHT..\^pl^^^^^^^^ 



I 



I-» .nuiioomuiu NurM„„|. IW^!\i «**'*" ''^ SuniniiJi of Furnnitrf, . . . 
I J puu ui; » ciikajee fiaaadar of Ht^Uiiwr iu i^s Sumiiwi of Be Doaur,, ., , 



16 r^l"r.oiTuj,p^^^ Bnamihu irf Monuirkumler In the Sumia.H of 1 




•wiy oiM»mi wo field* in each »illage^«ad yoa wUlaend in theaccouuu niiliiu two 
■aioatlts. 
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HIANSLATION. or a Gubral order to TflR.^MII«DAR3 
BATBO 1st March 1820. 

The following order itiBsaed for jour information with regard to the employ'*. 
Mtt|t«f the ee feral ZiiUdars wilhio the ttmits of jour Talook* 

1. Having distribvied the different villages andsnmmRts in your Talook among 
Zilladars, yoo will prepare a statement showinc; what sammat, and how many tiU 
I hate been alloited to each, with the name of the individaaU and hating signed and 
id the 8ame» joa will forward it. to the Haaoor. 

9. Each Zilladar is required to exercise a minnte inspection over tho Colt ections 
le villages nnder his charge, and to exert himself in preventing any unauthorized 
laioas being made hj the village officers, and on the discovery of concealed Reve- 
ller cEtherabuse calling for investigation he will give yon dae notice, immediatel/ 
lie receipt of whicbyon will report it to the Hasoor. 

I 

. S. On the arrival of tho Crllector in the Talook for the settlement of the Jnmma* 
l/of the caviling year, the 2illadaft are expected to be ready to reply to whatever 
pnation may be adled for regarding the summnt or villagei under their charge^ and 
^they may be prepared to do so, you will make them fully informed of what is fO» 
hd of thorn Id this respect, after which if they be found deficient, it will be presum- 
fhai the J aro aofli for the duties of their office, and they will be treated accord- 



4. After appoinlhg the Zilladart to ihdr several smuBnta and villagesi yon will 
il infonnatioa of tho same without delay. 



kmi 



GENERAL ORDEB. 
Datxd 9th March 1820, 



it 'Mag -vlsbo^ to ascertain the node of measurement in ose as established by 
lam in each village, whether it be mars, pnltis, kooWnns, or any other system, yoR 
fbeffefore required to measure tho land, and prepare a statement on tlie foUowiag 
idples. 

i 1. You will take as a standard a foot containing 19 Inches, 3 of which feet form 
I *7ard^ tho -a^oara of dl yards is one goootah, and 40 of such goontahs are equal 
ine acre, 

TUs yo« will take as the gemend system to which yon ate to rodnce yoor measure- 



% For example, in villages whore mars are \n vse, the standard Is generally a 
lasore of 6 Cubits, ( each of 'which cubits contains 5 hattdbreadths. ) The square o( 
i of these measitres forms one begah, and S2 begahs are equal to one mar. In this 
(e you. will ascertain how many acres according to the present system are contained 
I one of the former mars, and having thus measured two fields in each of the different 
HcriptioDs^f land ^ ela chalee, kutgotta, klinndmncta, and cowie, yoa will then enter 
le quantity of seed sown in each, and insert the former Assessment Aynattee, Potte, 
IkI Sdderwared, and also that of 1239 Fusly, together with the collectioas for that year. 

1 3. The above statement with vegard to •mars is merely intended as an eiamplo^* 
pat yon may observe a similar process 1n.Teflnc1n,( to the presont standard any of the 
mrmer measures,, whether they be wars, puttis, or koohuns. 

' You. will in the jame way ascertain their contents In acres, and stating theassess* 
^nt in chalee, kut^utta, khandmucta and cowle lands, whether they be wet, ctr dryt 
kocoanut or t>eetle topes,, yon will laeasare two fields in each. 

4. By this, it is not intended to. ascertain the quantity of the lands, but merely the 
^ode of measurement, you therefore are not required to measure all the lands, but 
'Only oAOHit two fields in each TtUage,.aad yoa will aend ia the accouuu wiihia two 
•months. 
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Ill granting Cowles for (he cultWalion of waste Villages if the fernier Pafel 
ilkurii^s are forthcoming:, you will reinslafe them in their otilce; hut if they at« 
iintwulliiig to unilertake if, or it be not expedient to employ them, you will incite 



■■«»(• waning lo uniieriaKe It, or it De not expedient to employ tliem, you win imti»o 
offers from othejs^ and will forward the ne.\v proposaU together wiih tlioss of tlic for- 
mer ofliccrs to the HiuBOOr, and liavinjr leceJFed a Cowk, Puttaj JOU nil! issue l/Jd 
-*-ne, and set the cuUiiaiiuu en fuot \^iihom delay, 

$. Yoii 



; 
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.(J^^CMt^meMore «ocoinpftnied t1\te erder.^ 

Darted 9tu March .18^. 

From inspection of the accounts, given in by the Ku^karn^h for l^SD Fusfy, U 
ap{>ears that large dedttctions hare been made on account of decrease of cultWatiotty 
and reiiMB^.iMi* 

'But as the Beeriz has been redaced, there was no reason fo have expected sack 
a result. It could only have happened therefore through your negligence and inactiTitj, 
and ^vonid lead to a suspicion that you do not pay the necessary regard to ilie ad?ance« 
ment of cultivation. The following order is therefore issued. 

1. A Proclamation is herein enclosed directed to the P^tels and Kulkarneef 
nhich it will be your duty to propagate, and to cause a copy of the same lo be taken 
by euch'Patel and Kuikuraee in order that more attention may be paid to the cultJra« 
lion in future. 1 

12. Yon are nM to rest contented with distributing this proclamation, amd if 
leave the rest to the care of the Tillage oflicers, but you will go from rillag^e to village 
and examine the accounts of cultivation, and exert yourself to promote it where there 
appears to be any deficiency. A form has been sent yon for the preparation of. montfal/ 
accounts, according to which you will prepare an Abstract statement for each Filiate, 
which must be ready for transmission by the 15th of neit month. 

S. The Zilladars have hitherto paid little or no attention to the adran<;ement of 
enlti^uiiou, you will therefore give them particular instructions on this subject, and let 
them know that each will be held answerable for any decrease within the limits ofhh 
aunimut, and will be liable to dismission for any instance of negligence. They will also 
be required to send in monthly accoonts of the cnliiTation in their divistoo to joor 
cntcherry, from which you will prepare your general Abstract for each tillage, to be 
forwarded to the Iluzoor upon which orders will be gifen for the dismission of those 
Zilladars In whose districts there appeara to Jtare boon a decreMO of cultir«tioo, and 
jfpr their promotion when tlnsre has bean aajocrease. 

4. Yon will direct yonr more immediate attention to those villages ia wJitdi tii^ 
Fatels and Ryuts stand particularly in need of enconragement. 

5. Wheqefor Eyqta or persona of tlie meccantile class ha»a- left a village at Iht 
commencement of the season, you will direct the Patels and Rnlknrnes to send in lists 
specifying the names of the individuals, what village they have left and in what village 
and Talook they hare gone to reside, and also the amount of the asaesamenC paid by 
them. Where Ryuts hafe gone to another Talook, you will send a list of them to tlM 
Amildar of that Talook, in like manner you will receive similar lists from the Amildars 
of other Talooks, and sifter e;i ami uing tiiese docnmentB, yon will take care that the 
jl^yuts who have cliapged their r€»tdc»ce be made to pay the full assessment for the 
)9,ud^ they have engaged to cuUiifj|4e, according to the terms of the Proclamation ; and 
jron ^ill gr^int them no indulgence in the form of Cowle, or if they be of the mercaniils 
f la$s,you will assefta thejn attbe full amount at which they were formerly ta]ted.-r-but thii 
if only to b^ uncierstpod to apply, to Ryuts removing from one village in the Company^ 
territories to another;, wkaa they come from other ^oautries yon will grant them Cowles 
4^ the upuid termh 

6. If the Patelof any Village do not exert Vimself to promote cuHi rati on, and a 
decrease take pl»ce, you will report the circumstances, apd having obtained permis»iot) 
to appoint another in his place^ you will take uecesBary precautious for tiie ad^raace* 
ment of the cultivation. 

7. Where any Rynt stands in need of Tuccavee, you will give due notice to t&O. 
IIuBoor, and hMiu^ obtained authority will make the necessary advances. 
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^. Toa will semi infoarmftllon to the Hozoor of ilie por«o«i nf vihich you comiDenre 
your circuit through the 'i*alook, and each &acceediii^ urj^ee must l>e daletl from tit? 
place vf here yon maj beat, and you will transmit regular -iaformarion of yaur pro- 
isress in setting the caUifation agoing, and state in hoir many Villages it has l>toti 
4ilready comnieoced upoiu and any other uecessury informaliou vrhich may occur. 

10. How far you liave exerted yourself ia promotiaflr thii^ object will aopeiir form 
4he accounts of the ensuing. year. If thene be bo decrease of JliefroQue aAd the a^^ei^smont bo 
4iuly realized, you will be rewarded accordingly. The cultiration should, ifpoi»iblo eiwotjed : 
that of the preceding year, but at all erents there should be no dacrcags. If there be nay^ 
you will be considered deficient in your duty and bo dismissed. 

PROCLAMATION, 

OP THE 2nd May 1820, 
"Whereas, under the former Giorcrnment, Amildars, KunutTisdars. and otharft were ia 
ihe. habit of extorting arbitcary impositions from tho Ryuts under tlio various donominalioj)^, 
<of Durbar Khurch, Jastee, Shadee Putti, Nuzur Putti, Ghas, Danah, &c. whereby man; 
Ryuts have been induced to desert their villages, and have been driven by oppression to leavp 
tboir ancient homes, possessions, and friends; therefore the following proclamnlioa is issued 
4o invite such R|cuts to retjara to their farmer villages, aad also (oi ih» eocourageaeat of 
Oew settlecs, 

WHEREFORE be it known, that 

1. Whatsoever Ryut in the Compamy^ Territories had left his village ia invited to rh 
turn and mde there ; if he had possessed a house in the village it shall be restored to him, 
mnd if the landa w^ich he formerly cultivatoi be unoccupied} he shall be permitted to reMinw 

2. Where cattle er seed are wanted, to enable the Ryut to commeoce hiaculu ration^ 
TTo^Tfie will be gmnted to him accordija^ to his circunistancea. 

3. The standard assessment tos^ether with tlie Saderwared and Putti due from , 
«aeh Ryot having been ascertained, and due consideration being had to his circum- 
flaMlt a Pottah will be issued to htm under the Khaa seal and signature, spectfying the 
•^Xt<<t >tlin to which he is liable, and beyond which no one has aright to. demand frooi 
bim a single cowrie. If any one exact more from them, the Ryuts are hereby iurited 
to prefer their complaint to the Huzoor, where their case will be attended io^ and tho 
i^noo oofifijjted of having mado -such «aactioa wiU bo. rehired io refund tho f um^ 
«fld wiU be severely pnnisbed. 

4. A Cowle namah has been issued by Government For the cultivation of waste 
laodi thet^rnss of which ajw highly adfimtageous io the Ryut, and Puttss wili be grant* 
td according to it. 

5. Under the Ute Government the Amildars nsed to grant cowles for eight of 
Vine years, bat they were frequently annulled hy the succeeding Amildar or Kuma- 
visdar, who paid no regard to the grants of his predecessors, wherefore the expences 
iucMFired by Hie Ryut in cultivating waste land bringing no return, he was subject to 
§re^ lose. But the copies now issued by the Government wili be strictly obserfed^ 
4Uid in BO case will the slightest infringement of them he permitted. 

J|, All persons of the merc^otile class also* who have been induced to lea»ve their 
^illa|es from similar causes, are hereby invited to return and reside in tranquillity- 
•their former shops and houses shall be restored to them, they shcill be assessed accoid- 
ing to Mamool, and they shall receive Pottas accordingly. 

7. If any Rynts or persons of the mercaniile class from ofher countries be in« 
dined to come and reside in the companys territorie:^, they are iiirited t<* do so, and 
are promised perfect security and free permissiofi to ei^age in trade or cultivation, and 
any unoccupied house shall be assigned them as a dwellins;, or if tiiere be none, a spot 
shall be giren them where they may barid on cowle^aud ihey may rest assured, that 
their asseisme'tSt sha4l be reasonable. 

6. In the ditferent villages there are many Mussulmans, Brahmlit<i, Rajpoots, and 
others !vhose caste precludes them from persoualiy eugagiHj^iii cultivation, but it woiiU(f 

• s- .... ... {iCV€rtliei4)S 
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nererthnleirs be desirable tliAt tbsy shf^uM be tudared to cnUtfiite by means of hired Ii» 
hooters; they are therefore informed, that due consideration wi ( bf* pcild to this io settliiif 
Ibe Jumoiabttodji and tbat they will doI be assessed at liie same rate as the commoik 
Ryots. 

9. Whereas nnder the Ute Go? eminent wrongs and entrances were not UWj in- 
vestigated into and redressed, be it now known, that ail who have suits to settle sit 
hereby iuTited to come and make their complaiutat the Uiuoor ithi^re they will bt 
fully attended to. 

GENERAL ORDER 

OP THE 12th Mat 1890. 

Whereas when Brahmins, Mussulmans, Rajpoots Ace, engage in cultivatios, tbey 
must ilo it by means of hired labourers, and things are not as yet sufficiently permanent to 
permit oflnyin^cown any general rules for fixing the assessment on such persons. Thi 
following order is therefore issued, for the present, to legulate the adjustment of their ssaesH 
meat according to local usage, and the sum paid by the village in general* 

1. When Teazgarree cultivators malfce application for lands, it will be t^ dntv of de 
Patel to point out those which are unoceopied, and when they have fixed upon toe spot 
they wish to take, he will then transmit to you an account of the collectioiis from that lanil 
for the last 10 years ; you will take into your consideration the quantity and condition of tba 
soil, and having apprized the principal Ryuts of the village, you will nx the assessoMotoa 
it with their concurrencre. As the Ryuts are answerable for the realiiation ofthe Jumms^ 
bundy, it is therefore right that they should be consulted in the disposal of the land, and 
that they may not have it to say hereafW, that they hate suflR^ned ii^ury from the terms on 
which the land has.been given to Teasgarree Ryuts, you will take care to make them fully 
acquainted with the former assessments, and to ascertain from. them the sum. which would 
be payable for such land, if cultivated by a common flyut; you will tbeo remil two, one, or 
kalf a Rnpee in every ten Rupees, as may appear proper, and will give « Ptttta for tha 
remainder to the Teazgarree Ryut; you will at the same time see, that the Ryuts and village 
officers are fully informed of the mode in w huh the transaction has been adjusted, so tln^ 
there may be no decrease of cultivatioB.or loss Io Qovernmeot* 



9. The claims of other Ryuts for the cultivation of land must never be set 
fiiTOnr of Teazgarree cultivators, nor must land be uken from other Ryuts Io be given to 
Teazgarrees. 

9. Where application is made for the cultivation of old waste land, it sball be grsntel 
to other Ryuts according to the terms of the Cowlenamah at seven years Cowle, but to lVaZ(« 
garrees at 8 years.Cowle. 

4. Where the land applied for, is fallow of a few yean, the assessment will be fo^ 
on the principles above laid down, with the concurrence of the principal Ryuts, ew* rt* 
shall be granted to Teazgarree cultivators w\^h the usual reductions, for Teazgarree sod 
Cowle. After the expirttdon. of tha Cowls (he full, assessment w^ll be exacted, eaviag tbe 
zemission for Teazgarree. 

5. If at the expiration of the Cowle, the Teasgar having cleared the land of nutt snd 
paid the full assessment for one year, then choose to give it up, he is at liberty to do 90» 
and the land shall be granted to another Ryut» 

6. The above indulgences are to be understood to apply only to suchTeazgtf* ^ 
cultivate by means of hired labourers- wlieie they oultivata in partnership with oth«r Byu^ 
tbcy will of course pay the full asseaainent. 

7. You will make this order known to all the Teflzgws, and continue to send inl** 

iiodical Reports of the state of cultivation. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

OP THE 3o August 1820. 

In tlio former col loclions from your Talook, Bahadurree Pagodas and Company* ^^' 
pres bore a pro[)oriion of 50 or 55 por cent, to llie total amount, but in the coHectio 
^vhich have hitherto been made for \'ilii Pusly, they scarcely amount to 20 per cent, wnic 
bads to a suspicion that the Shroi& aad others are in the habit of exchanging the ccio^' 
which, ihe (;oiiuGUuu9 are actually iAid\i for those of an inferior ? alue. j^ 
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It waa formerly or^^red that the money ia the T&Iaok ireoaurieft ahould be kept unde 
tlie seals of the Amildar, Shroff and Sheriatadar. all of vihoin were required to ^e present 
ivheo it vfBs opeoed —had this order beea duly ooseryed. there would have been i^o oppor* 
tUDity for the substitution of inferior coin, but Uie factofauch practices liaving taken place 
affords a strong presumption that you have entirely neglected thia order— yau are therefor^ 
now called upon to explain the reason for so many Ghandory and other interior coins haV' 
ipg been remitted of late, and in making the coll^Qii of ff usly 1230 you will act according 
to the following instructions. 

1. The Knlknrqi ofeaeh village \^ m9)cifig the colkcliant w'>H gi»f a receipt t o 
each Ryiit specifyin^^ the ceias in which kiji kUt h^ Ue<a paid. In remittiag IbQ QfiX^ 
lections to the catcherry he will gif& you a fist of the coi34 q( ^Thtch they are cfHapos^ 
e<}, corresponding with the indiridua! receipt nive<i to the Ryuts^ and you %vtUtak«, 
the coins as mentiooed in his statement, and gite a receipt for the same nfterwar«)s: 
if jour accounts do not correspond wit\i tii» receipts glvtru to the lilUj^ OlBoera and 
the Ryuts, they will he considered imralid^aod it will be understood tUa^ the coin b^ 
Jbeeo changed, and you wiU be punisli^ accordi^ly* 

' ^. Ton are not to insist upon the Eyots making th^Jr luyments in any pa^rtical^r 
cola, tat yott will recei?e whafacfer coina they i»rtag at the Q&iaUliahe4 r.aeji» 

3. Yon w7n take care thaA the Patelti and CLoalkumees be fnUj lafarnaed o^ \\i% 
abofe orders, and enquiries will bo made at the ensuing Jummabundy as to hov they 
liave been obserted* 

GENERAL ORDER. 
er TBI 1st OcrosBR 1890. 

Whereas In ererjr vitTage the Ryots pay their ktstsin Baliadurry Pagodas. & CoQl<« 
pAitys Rnpees. or whatsoever coin is generally current in the Talook, which coins the ' 
Yitlage oficcrs are ip the habit of gi«iji|( te the Shroff^ and chaji^ng; for ii>f(^rior coins, 
luid Mdl M are not in general correncF, previous to remUtini; them to Che treasury^ 
whereby a serious loss Is occwoned, and it also appears that the Ryutsace iu the habit 
of taking op loans from the Soucars which they repay in good cmregcyi wh^u iiireriqr 
Cflbt «rv ftdranced by the latter for the payment of Go? ernment* 

Had you done yonr dnty soch transactions could never have tubaisted after ths 
tafrodection of the compacys Qovernmeot^ but from their iucreaaing frequency a si^s« 
pMow aritea that yoo are yourselves concerned in Iheae praAtlces^whertfure toQ 
lolioiTing order has been issaed. 

1. Yea wiU inform the Rjnts that the coins which they qffer will be receiveil bf 
Geiv^emment, and that there ia no necessity fur changing them through the ageacf 
0f the Shrofi. 

9. The village officers will take a memorandum of the coin in which the ktst of ' 
€ach Ryot is paid, and will make ont tlieir accounts accordingly on .vemitting the cot<- 
lectient ; \kej will at the same time give you an individual statement of the coin in 
irWch they were paid, which yon will examine^ and if it appear that they have enters 
eii avch eoinsas the Rynts are not in the habtt of paying, or are not commonty cur- 
rent, or if there be any other circumstance which shall Induce a suspicion of their hav« 
ing bern chinked, you will enquire fully into the transaction and report the result) 
aud with whomsoefcr blame shall appear to resr, he shall be severely punished. 

3. Many poor Ryots unable to pay (heir kist borrow for that purpose from the 
!»o«ears, and afterwards pay the piincipul together with the interest in good coin for 
advoHtres which had been made in an inferior currency, whereby they snflfer a verf 
cowsfderdble loss. Therefore when the Ryat is obviously unable to pay his kist iaime- 
diatMy, and he has not yet secured his Harvest, you will send a si;item*»»it of the cir* 
citms^ftnees to the Huzoar and you witlbe ordered to inaka the coHoctiun \>iihsu(*h 
induft^enees in pojnt of time as the case appears to demand, IJiit this wiU not he necessa- 
ry tn tery many instances, and if it appear thnt you iu any case use this order as a [hc* 
text for irranfio' remtssTons where they are not absolutely re(^uired| you will certainly 
be panished fer so dot»^. 

4. Al«h'»o»h the adrantas^rfsnltin;; to th? Royts fjom <?:e prercntlnn of f^e 
system of taking lea »» I r^rm the Soucars be U!>quest.oiia'.ie^ bi'iil it ii uot i:nproUahle 

that 
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•tliattli^f may urge its iintneHIate^^oppressUo as an obs^ade U> (he realizadon t>f their 
present assessment; you will however not vritligtandiui; such pretences exert yourself 
•to prevent the eoiiti nuance of the practice, auJ if at ttio eiuiuing Jammabundy it (>e 
found (hot such transactions are no longer pretaieut^ it will be cou side red as a proof 
of your obedieuco to thit. order. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

OF TUB 8th OcTOBBK. 

It appears that the'Zilladara in your Ta looks oeglect to risit their vitlttges for the par» . 
pose of ascertaining concealed cultivation and other abuses, and remaining in a state of io» 
activity pay no attention to the interests, of Goveromeot^ wherefore the folio wiog oideris 
issued. 

1. Each Zilladar shall make himself fully acquainted with the concerns of his owft 
SQmmut, and shall be ready to give any information relating to them which may be called . 
for by the Collector on his arrival in the Talook at the ensuing Jummabundy ;"he wifl like- 
wise be required to furnidh a detailed written statement of the conditioa of his. summut^ 
from which it will appear how far he has paid attention to its maaaaneaaent^ aod per* 
formed his duty as a zealous Hervant of Government; in which case he will meet with his 
merited reward, but if on the contrary he neglect this order, he will as certainly be^uaish- 
edy and it will also be considered as a proof of culpable ne^^ligenoe oa your part. 

9. The ZSlladars have been furnished with copies of all the general ordera, prock« 
mations, Cowlenamahs, &c. whicb,]iave. been issued. Yoo^will report to the CoUectorott 
bis arrival how far they have been-observed by them. Each Zilladar will be qaestioned as tm 
the purport of these orders, and lie who answers readily will be considered competent t» 
the discharge, of his duty, if ptherwise he will be dismissed, aod you also will be Md IB. 
some degree responsible.* 

3. The Zilladars will make it their study to becojne acquunted with the di^mt 
tenures and descriptions of land in their Division, whether it be Challee, Kutgotta, Kbund* 
mukta,orCowIe &c. and aUo with former usages as compared with those now observed, aad 
they are expected to give fulUnfocmation Qn these. subject^ to the Collector on hk arrivsl : 

in the Talook. 

4. You will take care that every Zilladar in your Talook is furnished with a copy oT' 
this order, and you will strongly impress upoji, them the necessity of exerting tbemadvm 
in the performance of its injunctions^ 

5. All the persons ^ployed in the collations are « expected in forwarding their re* 
imttances to the Talook 'Lreasu^^y, to exercise their utmost vigilance tp prevent any altars- ' 
tion bein:; effected in the coias. In whatsoever summut it appears that the proper precaa* 
tions for this o ject have not been used, the Zilladar will be dismissed and is precluded fronL 
holding any office in futur^. 

6. It is probable that in every summit there is concealed culUvatioA to a large exteaW 
besides what has been already discovered and brought to account by. the Mootsuddies. TbjJ- 
Zilladars are therefore expected to make this, a subject of strict, en^^y, tjiat it n>ay be all 
brought to bght as soon as possible* 

,qENERAj..O}lDER. 

OF THE 10th NoTBMBBR. 

Whereas many Amildars supposing, that their oflSce is not permanent, and apprehemJ* 
ing that they may be dismissed* are sometimes induced to commit ^lortions and abtis^ 
in order tliat they may secure their own profit .so long as they remain in office, they aw 
hereby given to know, tliat where an Amildar attends to the interests of povecatnent and 
abstains from the cam mission of abuses, exerts hiiriself in promoting the improvement of h» 
district, and perfoons his duty with zeal and fidelity, be need lie under no apprehension of 
being removed, on iln* contrary, if he jiave grpwn old in the service ofQovernment a ^peoaaw 
,or enam will be granted to him, & if aqy Amildar whose conduct has bee.n generally g*^* 
shall bo guilty of a-triiljng offence, he will not be at onoe dismissed^ but coosideratioa being 
ihi^d to his former services, trifling failures will not be visited with severity Bat whci« 
^an Amildar has been obviously siuiity of gross abuses, and wilful breach of fi<^^^'^7* 
;iie ^vill he di^julssed fiQiu otfice^ l^ld be iunde to refund ail em.be9&]^B^^"^ '^ 

,dv«^^ 
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- JciuMe the wamvtnU and his disgrace will be published in every, news paper and * Arlbtsrr 
ttaroochotti the country so as effectoalty to preclude him from all hopes of employment 
iftft foture. Henceforth it is not the intention of Government to fill up the office of A* 
v^ilJar when Tacanciei may occur by the appointment of strangers, but where Sheris- 
tadars . Peshkais, ZiUadars, or Gomastahs, iiare approved themselfps zealous serf Ants, 
«r tendoQ will be had to their merits^ and they will be promoted accordingly to AuuL« 

•Warships and other places of trust. 

GENEItAL ORDER. 

OF THB lOrflrDsGBIfBIR. 

Whereas tt appears that in several instances receipts have not been given by the 
villace officers to the Ryuts on the payment of their kists, and in the event of any dis* 
putes occurring hereafter the Ryots can hare no documents to produce in support of their 
•claims the following Order is therefore issued. 

-The Kttlknmees shall give a memorandum to -each Ryut specifying the whole 
assessment due by 4um according to his pattah, beneath which he will enter the suoa. 
^ven at each kist in the order of payment with the date of receipt and the cola in 
vliichit was paid which must be signed by the Patel and Rnlkurney which he will 
cpntiiioe to do as each kist becomes due^ so that from this document the "whole sum 
paid by the Ryut with the periods of payment and coins In which it was paid will be 
at^ince ascertained. If any Kuikurnee neglect 4o give-such receipt he will be dismiss- 
cd; and if any Ryut neglect to take it^ his assertions will not be admitted should any 
dispute occnr hereafter, and you will take care to Impress this strongly on ail the Ryuts 
wiikd to see that it is observed by the Village Officers. 

An Order to the Amildars of Adoor, Kode Rannee Bidnore, Bunkapoor HongiiT^ * 
^4]ooCel and Kahioelly dated 8th Febrfiary. 1821. 

The Zumniabundy settlement for your Talook having been concluded with your 
'4eneui[reoce after a fall investigation of the resources of the Villages and the condition 
of the crops,, there can be no further doubt with regard to it, but in .order to afford 
the necessary encouragement to such Ryuts as are totally devoid of the means of real- 
izing the does of Government, the following order is issued to restrain yoa from at» 
taching their goods or cattle, or taking steps which may have a tendency to injure the 
cultivation of the eosuiog season. 

1. Ton are doubtless acquainted with the general circmnstances of es£h Ryot fit 
; wanr Talook, tlierefore whereiu the lands of any Ryut there has been a partial failure 
In one of the dry crops* for instance as Red Juwaree, yoa will take into consideration 
the state of the other diy crops or those of wet or garden land whether they be likely 
to yield him a remuneration for the loss or otherwise, yon will also pay attention to tho 
individual circumstances of the Ryu^^ whether he be a man of substance or not, and 
wheiherliebe a Pyakacee cultivator, or more. particularly a new settler from other 
territories, in which case he will be an especial object 4br your indolgence. Taking all 
these circumstances into account where the .Ryat is really unable to pay his Assess* 
ment, and where the sale of his cattle and property is likelyta injure the cultlvatioa 
of the ensuing season, you will only collect from him so much as can be safely taken 
irithout impairing his means of cultivation, and for the rest yoa wili-grant him a remis* 
sion. 

% If you neglect to perform this doty personally, and OfitmsMt to Zomeendarf 

-and others, they^will convert it into an instrument of abuse, and turning the whole re« 

mission. to their own advantage will preclude both the necessitous Ryut and Qovern- 

m^nt from-'deriving any benefit from it. .You will therefore take apon yourself the sola 

reS{>oiisibillty in this matter, and divesting yourself of all partiality, will form a fair 

jud^elneut upon a consideration of the circumstances of the Ryut. There are ma r^ 

Hyuts who though they may have suffered a partial less in the dry crops, are fully able 

to dischari^e their .assessment from the encrease in the others, such persons however 

and also many others in good circumstances, ^ill no doubt be ready to persuade yoa 

V that they stand equally in need of. a remission with those Ryuts who are actually in a 

State of poverty. You will however attend to the spirit of iMs order, and graut the re« 

«.saission only where it is absolutely re^uisile. 

3. If you. make this order public, if is probftble that many Hyuts in good circnm« 
w^lfaDces may plead want^^and pretend that the4r assessment cannot borealned without 

tho 
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ihe sate of tlicir ^(Tecif^ liTiieli mfty o€c»#ion roneli froubte sixl pSrp^etUf: Yo« wiH 
f fie tt- Tore noc comm urn rate H to auj- Qfift^ hut iu makiit(C the Koolw^r settleiMntfot 
irii) ^ranC tlie remission afl your own discretioa majr sucg<^st to be neccssarjr, lOil 
even this conr&e may s^merimes' hy its f>ttblicHy cuose fncontenienee from the nan^ 
l^pundless claims that witl be brbuj^Kt forward. Slioo!4(bitbeibecft9e jp^^u will cvodvda 
(Fie settlement as usnal, and wHI deluj tUe ^raiil of remlsstoii vhlLI the period anirtt 
for making tlie coliectiaiis. 

4. YoQ are expected to 9itPri yonrsetf In tb« promotion of this object, and if 
you are not vigiUiii a wide field (or liUcisa it left o|ft«|i to the Zuinaeoilars and yoor 
piiiicipal servants, from wjiich much mischief nuj ensue, jou will cliere fore perform 
thi^ duty M ith zeat and fidelity as you regard yoor own welhire. Slioufcf yoti do so, the 
cutination of ihe ensuing year wiH nd doubt be ijrcatly iniprored from the meaos of 
the Ryuts haring been left unimpaired, and your difr^ence aud aiiendan will bt inferred 
accordingly, but if you neglect it you will serereTy punished. 

5. By the lime you receifc this order, you wjl! be Mly acquainted wftlt tfce Btate 
of jour districts, and if after a strict Inrestigation it appears that noy Viflageis voaMe 
tg realize tl^e assessment which was laid upon it ai the JTumaabittidj ffettiement^anA 
aVeductloii appears advi^eabte, you uill report the ctrcamstances to Che Huzoor, seirf* 
Ingaii e^iinjate of the proposed remission and the reasons for graqtiug the«i, «nd wbea 
the Ci>nprtor arffves in y^oiir Talbok at the next Z'immabundyy be frill make particn* 
lar e»tquiri<;s as to' the mode in uliicb the distribution of thete remissi^Miv bsf been an 
ranged. 

Similar ortlers were tent on the 12ih Mar6h to the rest of the Taleo\9 thtthtJI' 

■uflerediuoiit trom Udd cro|2$ Aud epidemic*. 

( True Copy ) 
BtAuifNkb j; N* 
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^0, Ho. 706 of 182'i* 

W. CHAPUN Esq. 

CommUswner in the Deckan, 
SIR, 

1 am directed, by the Hon'ble the Governor in Council, to ac]^nowledge the receipt of 
^our letters of 90th August and 6th September last transmitting Mr. Marshuirs Reports o& 
Baggulkot and Hoondq^imd Talooks, and Mr. Thackeray's obserrutiond on thost parts vtlddlk 
iemed to reflect on his revenue managements 

2d. Ilie CoVemor in Coimcil directs me to communicate to you his opin?ori, that Mr. 
*I1»cl[eny'8 statements are quite conclusive the mistakes of Mr. Marshall are those into 
which any miezperienced man v^ould fall, and are no drawback on the merit of the other paria 
tf his Reports which shev^ his abihties not to have fallen short of hiar benevolence. 

3d. The Qoremor in Council requests translations may be for^a^od at an early period 
of the Revenue proclamatien and orders forming the document No. 3. of Mr. Thackeray^n 
^biervati^Vk 

1 have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Year most obedient Servant^ 

(S?gH€d) J. PARISH, 

BOMBAY CASTLR 

laih June 189ft. 
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